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HOSPITALS. 


NE of the causes which militate against architec- 
ture as an art is unquestionably the fact that 
in certain types of buildings we are still experi- 
menting, and, as far as can be seen, must go on 
experimenting for years to come. 

And this must necessarily divert attention from the problem 
of the architectural treatment of a type, for the attention of the 
designer is so occupied by considerations of the right type to 
be adopted that he is too much obsessed by the mental problem 
to give full and adequate consideration to the architectural one. 

The two types of buildings to which this chiefly refers are 
hospitals and schools, especially the former. For, although 
other classes of buildings, such as libraries and municipal 
buildings, are now very differently planned and arranged than 
they were fifty years ago, the change has been more marked 
in the case of the modern hospital and school. 

The hospital of a hundred years ago was more like the accom- 
modation provided in connection with monasteries in the 
Middle Ages than the hospital of to-day, and we have no means 
of telling whether we have even now approached the ultimate 
solution of best type of structure for the use of the sick and infirm. 

We are inclined to think that our authorities would be 
acting wisely in many cases if they erected good temporary 
buildings which would last for forty or fifty years instead of 
spending immense sums in erecting permanent buildings which 
may be rendered obsolete by discoveries in medical science. 

Be this as it may, the subject is one of the greatest import- 
ance, not only to architects but to that general public the 
members of which are menaced from time to time by disease and 
possibly death, and to whom the problem of the extirpation of 
special diseases and the possibility of the prolongation of the 
span of life are subjects of unfailing interest. 

; Py tt life has brought us of good or evil, few of us can 
ook forward with unmixed anticipation to 

“The undiscover’d country from whose bourne 
No traveller returns.” 

And it is to the doctor of to-day, as to the witch doctor of 
primitive times, that we look to prevent our too soon taking 
our individual voyages of discovery. 
a from considerations which induce us to think that 
buildi may be sound reasons why a less permanent type of 
om —s ie ea oe construction be a real economy, we 
aa. hat the e aboration of the modern hospital is very 
cairied to unreasonable extent. The doctor often 


— ‘0 the architect, with the result that immense sums of 
i, ney hove been uselessly expended in experimental fads which 
. a ases have the same relative importance to the cure 
iseas’ that the colour of a railway carriage has to its 

cet c « alke. 88 Tolling stock. 
_ Bites shown that the average death rate in Irish 
Purpose , min often obsolete and ill-adapted for their 
modern |: oh er than that in the better-equipped and more 
results. “nglish institutions of like nature. And wonderful 
tents ai, pA: effected in the case of patients treated in 
importa: oo ae . ; makeshifts show bead that too much 
bil jot the eee OM the: benefite of perfectly-equipped 

1 Sa) ing this we are not, h . ; 

skill show » however, that architectural 
simply em i be brought to bear on fase, 0. | problems, but are 
mp ‘asising the fact that there are more mysteries to be 


solved in the right treatment of disease than we are perhaps 
naa lem is still in the crucible, 
orm—that form which will give the opportunity 


aware of, and “s 
and its ultim, that the hospital 


for the exercise of the highest architectural expression— 
has not yet been arrived at. 

The problem of the nature and conditions under which 
infection takes place is stil] to a large extent an open question. 
If it takes place through aerial means, as was thought to be the 
case, this fact will, as it has in the past, largely govern and 
control our hospital planning; but if, on the contrary, as is 
now held in many quarters, actual contact is a necessary 
condition, as has been partially demonstrated at the Pasteur 
Hospital in Paris, where different infectious diseases are treated 
os adjoining cubicles, our planning may take other and different 
ines. 

We have gone through! a stage in which it was considered 
necessary to disconnect not only water-closets but baths in 
connection with hospital wards by dividing them from those 
wards by disconnecting annexes, and are now coming round to 
the idea that this is unnecessary, and that bathrooms at least 
are better placed in immediate connection with the wards to 
which they belong. 

And such points of detail, repeated as they are for every 
ward unit, make large changes in the construction and arrange- 
ment of each ward unit. 

Another question which can be hardly said to be solved at 
present is the relative advantages of single-storied ward blocks 
as compared with buildings of two or more stories. 

The advocates of the latter point out the greater economy in 
construction and cost and the smaller sites needed for buildings 
containing the same amount of accommodation. On the other 
hand, with the single-storied wards the ward units can be 
brought closer together, preserving the same angle for light and 
air, staircases and escape staircases are done away with, and 
convenience of administration and better ventilation are said 
to be made possible. 

To a great extent, however, it may be said that the single- 
storied hospital, which was regarded as the best possible type, 
is now less in favour among experts than was formerly the case. 

A further important matter in hospital design is connected 
with the scientific treatment of ventilation and heating. 

In the ingeniously-planned Victoria Hospital at Belfast the 
wards are placed side by side and entirely lighted from the top 
and ventilated mechanically, thus constituting a new and 
radical attempt to solve the problem of hospital construction 
and arrangement—an experiment we must all watch with 
interest, as if such lines were followed in the future it would 
revolutionise the whole conditions of the problem. 

But among the greatest of the problems to be solved in the 
next fifty years is the position which the various institutions 
for the treatment of disease in this country are likely to occupy. 
Will the great free hospitals, which have done so much for the 
inhabitants of our land, be swept away or merged in a system 
of State institutions ? Will the Boards of Guardians continue 
in the future, as in the past, to manage and regulate the great 
infirmaries which largely supply the place of hospitals for the 
indigent poor? And will the management and control of 
asylums and institutions for the insane continue to be controlled 
by another authority ? What will be the end of the problem 
of consumptive sanatoria which are to be established in 
connection with the Insurance Act? And will town and country 
authorities continue to make provision for another class of 
hospital—those for dealing with outbreaks of infectious diseases ¢ 
These are a few of the many moot points which all affect 
architects and the public, and which are among the further 
reasons we have for saying that the whole subject of hospital 
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needed. The provision of such accommodation, 0), 4 s¢,), 
which would enable promoters to make it commercially profi. 
able without penalising patients or their friends, is probabj, 
quite within the bounds of reason. 

Organisation and method can do much, as is shown by the 
system common to the Continent of > by which peopl 


accommodation is in the melting-pot, and that the ultimate 
shape and form of its architectural solution is not yet in 
sight. 

. There are two minor problems which demand a solution 
in the near future—the one being the institution of private 
hospitals for paying patients, and the other the establishment 
of really efficient and well-managed nursing homes. It is 
true that the latter abound in our large cities, but the fees 
charged at private nursing homes are such as to frequently 
render them beyond the means of those who most need them— 
the large class of people who can afford to pay, but not 
extravagantly, and for whom suitable institutions are urgently 
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can obtain the best medica] and surgical attention at rate 
which are an inconsiderable fraction of the fees paid in this 
country for specialists’ advice, and that without inflicting 
any hardship on the followers of Aisculapius, to whom we 
in this country, in common with all mankind, owe so great , 
debt of gratitude. 


——_----—_ —_ 
NOTES. 


Tue offer made by the Phenix Assurance Company 
to sell to the joint authority, on reasonable terms, 
such portions of their land as would be required to 
complete a suitable scheme for the Admiralty Arch 
brings this long-drawn-out question a step nearer completion. We 
gather that the various authorities concerned have now virtually 
agreed upon the draft of the Bill to be presented to Parliament, 
and that, generally speaking, all those preliminaries are now settled 
upon which the architectural possibilities of the scheme must largely 
depend. We are not aware what arrangements, if any, have been 
made as to obtaining the design itself, but we are confident they will 
not be made without due regard to the general opinion of the 
profession. We shall await the decision with much interest. 


Admiralty 
Arch. 


. 
Tae two-hundredth anniversary of the laying 
St. Mary-le- of the foundation-stone of St. Mary-le-Strand was 
Strand. solemnised last Sunday by special services, at one of 
which the Bishop of London officiated. February 25, 
1714, saw the commencement and September 7, 1717, the comple- 
tion of a work which testifies to the skill of the architect, James 
Gibbs, in dealing with a sudden change of programme while the 
work was proceeding, caused by the abandonment of the original 
idea of erecting a colossal column to commemorate Queen Anne, and 
the determination to erect a tower instead over a vestibule originally 
intended only to carry a bell turret. The manner in which the 
difficulty has been got over by carrying up the original oblong shape 
of the vestibule and gradually resolving it into a square is most skilful 
and the result most happy. Though we naturally regret the loss 
of Gibbs's original intention—of which, so far as we are aware, 
there is, unfortunately, no record—this graceful spire is ample 
compensation. 


It is gratifying to note that the old house in 

Sir James Dean-street, Soho, once occupied and decorated by 
Thornhill’s Sir James Thornhill, has at the last moment been 
House. saved from destruction by the timely intervention of 
H.M. Commissioners of Works, acting under the 

powers conferred upon them by the Ancient Monuments Act. This 
house is a very good and complete example of the art of its period, 
and it is well worth preservation, quite apart from the staircase 
decoration by Thornhill. - Indeed we are inclined to think that these 
paintings, interesting as they are, are the least of its claims to preser- 
vation, though their presence no doubt contributed largely to that 
end. The house haying lately been put into a state of thorough 
repair, there should be no need of anything in the nature of an 
extensive restoration. We hope that a use will be found for it that 
has some definite reference to the past and present life of Soho, in 
which district there are still remaining other old houses of this period 
which may well claim the protection of the Ancient Monuments Act. 





We have much pleasure in calling attention to the 

Tutorial Report of the University of London Joint-Committee 
Classes for for the Promotion of the Higher Education of 
Working Working People for the four years 1909-13, from 
People. which can be seen the remarkable progress of the 
tutorial class movement, which was the direct result 

of representations made to the University some four or five years 
om xe the Workers’ Educational Association. The classes are 
limited to thirty members, each of whom undertake to attend the 
whole of the three years’ course. Each class meets once a week and 
lasts for two hours. The subjects of study include history, literature, 
economics, sociology, political science, and biology. There are 
thirty classes in London alone, with over 670 students drawn from 
all the representative London trades ; but we regret to see that of 
this number there are only forty representing the various building 
trades. We think the opportunity affo by the thoroughly 


democratic constitution of these classes to meet men of University 
education and culture and to discuss with them matters of common 
interest on equal terms is only to be realised to be immediately 
seized upon by the workers in the building trades. Whatever may 


have been the case in the earlier days of our present method of 
conducting building operations, there is no doubt that the latest 
tendencies are all in favour of an intelligent co-operation between 
architect, builder, and craftsman. To obtain the full benefits of 
this edsoperation the workman should have sufficient general 
education and breadth of outlook to enable him to grasp the genera! 
intention of the design and to realise the meaning of the various 
details and their relation to the whole. Not only would this give him 
greater interest in his work, but it would result in better buildings 
and finer architecture. Classes which tend in this direction are 
worthy of support, and we regret to learn that their further extension 
is crippled by lack of funds. 


THE subsidences caused by mining operations which 
Cradley Heath are said to have wrecked some fifty houses in the 
Subsidences. High-street of Cradley Heath, and to have dislocated 
gas and water mains and electric light gables, forcibly 
reminds us of the futility of our usual building methods and systems 
of drainage in such districts as this. We have no special knowledg: 
of the methods of construction in use at Cradley Heath, but, judging 
from published descriptions of the effect of the subsidence, we gather 
that they are similar to those in general use elsewhere. Common sens 
would suggest that in all districts liable to disturbance from mining, 
earthquake, or other causes special systems of construction would be 
adopted, as is the case, for instance, in Japan. Something in the 
nature of a framed building that would subside or tilt over without 
collapsing or disintegrating appears to be called for. It would be 
interesting to know whether such buildings are allowed by the by-laws 
in force at Cradley Heath, and in the mining districts generally, 0 
how far such by-laws have been modified to suit the special circum- 
stances of the case. If wooden-frame buildings are out of the question, 
there are endless possibilities in the latest developments of steel and 
concrete construction. But it’ seems to us that a town where 
such subsidences occur, and where underground workings come to 
within 15 ft. of the surface of the main street, is not fit for permanent 
buildings or for permanent human habitation. 





A RECENT meeting of the Land and House League, 
The Cottage presided over by Lord Saye and Sele, discussed the 
Question. question as to whether local authorities should be 
entrusted with the erection of cottages under 4 
State scheme, or whether the work should be carried out directly 
by a central State authority, and could come to no decision. W hire 
a non-party gathering of practical politicians could not agree 0! the 
best administrative methods to employ, it is not for us to venture an 
opinion. But it is our province to insist that the method adopted 
should be such as is most likely to produce the best buildings. !'0™ 
this point of view there are advantages and disadvantages 1n ‘ ither 
method. If a central authority may be expected to obtain a Wort 
elevated and therefore wider view of the whole question, 4 local 
authority may be expected to show more personal interest and to ! 
a better appreciation of local conditions, and it certainly w° -" 
not be in a position to enforce a standard design over the whole 
country irrespective of these conditions, of which there still seo" 
to be some danger. But neither method is likely to prove # suc It 
unless due regard is paid to other than economic considerations. : 
is generally admitted that the beauty of the countryside is a nat" 
asset the ruction of which would go far to neutralise the advant:\* 
of better housing. Unless architectural skill is employed in '' 
erection of these cottages that destruction appears inevitable. “ 
we have mega out before, the simple, economical, but artistic = ee 
is a problem which has lately received special attention from archit« 
all over the country whose services should be secured. Even if it 


nis 


not found possible to commission them in the ordinary. way, th" 


advice on such points as the selection of sites, the pemerec 
of the designs, ex the choice of materials would be | —,... 
Unusual circumstances may call for unusual arrangements, but : ble 
is the need for architectural skill, and there is the skill avails vs 
It is for those who are dealing with this question to find the best w*. 
of employing it. 
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HOSPITALS. 


KING EDWARD Vil. WELSH 
NATIONAL SANATORIUM. 
Oy Tuesday, February 10, Mr. David Davies, 


M_P., who was sup) by Sir Henry Tenner, 
FR.LBA., P' over & 

Roval Sanitary ~ Institute at ham 
Palace-road, when Mr. E. T. Hall, er es 


ith the plan of the 

= ie oe Pont-y-¥ al. 

National 5 y 

The Chairman reviewed the steps taken in 
Wales to found a memorial to the late King 
Edward VIL, which resulted in the estab- 
lishment of @ National Committee, who decided 
that a fitting tribute to his late Majesty would 
be the formation of an organisation to cope 
with the ravages of consumption. .The Com- 
wsittee are taking steps to erect at least twelve 
hospitals and also two sanatoria, .one for 
the north of Wales and one for the south, and 
it was the latter institution that Mr. Hall has 
designed. 

Mr. E. T. Hall proceeded to describe the 
details of the scheme, which was, he said, the 
largest and one of the first, if not the first, 
sanatorium erected under the National Insurance 
Act. The site purchased is an ideal estate of 
about 375 acres, sloping generally to the south, 
but undulating and well w , and com- 
manding most beautiful views of the Black 
Mountains and other ranges of the Brecon 
district. It provides a total of 304 beds for 
patients, divided as follows :—Male ambulant 
patients, 125; female ambulant tients, 
seventy-five ; children, torty-cight children in 
isolation, six; males and females requirin 
special nursing, fifty; whieh, with a staff o 
seventy-three, brings up the total to be housed 
to nearly 400. 

It has been designed on strictest lines of 

rigid - economy, consistent with - thorough 
efficiency and smouth working. In other om, 
the accommodation is in every respect ample, 
but the buildings,. while of fire-resisting con- 
struction throughout, are of the ‘simplest 
elements. Thus the pavilions are of fetro- 
concrete, with 3-in. external walls. Plastering 
and glazed brickwork are omitted generally. 
_ The site selected for the sanatorium itself 
is on & southern slope, with a steep fall, but 
roughly level from east to west. The buildings 
are built on this east to west axis, and rise 
above one another at about 100 ft. intervals, so 
that the patients in each pavilion look over the 
pavilions of their southern neighbours. 

Thus they get the ideal southern aspect and 
the beautiful prospect of the distant mountains. 

he sexes are separated by the administration 
a — central bar from east to 
rest, neither sex having any necessity to 
this bar. The nurses’ hens is meme A of all, 
so that when off duty they are away from their 
shop.” The drainage will be by a duplicated 
system, one main pipe for soil and another 
for rain-water. The soil will be carried to an 
outfall tank and treated, the effluent being 
taken to the stream on the estate. Rain-water 
= - st - for use in the boilers. 

Water will be supplied from Talgarth, and 
sche nave to be taken to Pont-y- Wal House 
aa There will be no storage tank in any 
vuilding except for the steam boilers. ‘ 
a The li, iting throughout and the power for 
“riving «ll machinery will be by electricity 
—" ' in the power-house. There will be 
Faron ‘vilers in duplicate, each capable of 

£ t:- whole load. There will be two 





Rear of Block A. E 


anes. each again capable of doing the whole 
we 


It is proposed to heat, with steam-pipes and 
the nursing block, the children’s 

—- the patients’ dining and writing 
Is, the staff dining-rooms, and the corridors 
of men’s quarters, drying, boot, clothes, 


built for the money if the land wae limited 
in area, and if plain slah concrete sheds with 
the minimum administrative buildi earth 
closets, no machinery, boilers posge lly no 
electric lighting, ete., ete., but each sanatorium, 
must be ju on its merits. He felt sure that 
no large sanatorium, designed to comply with 
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Messrs. Young & Hall, Architects. (See page 246. 


and linen rooms of all pavilions will be heated 
off the hot-water services as the heat in these 
is required all the year round. There will be 
no heat in the ambulant wards or workshops. 
The duty-rooms of pavilions, the offices and 
all domestic rooms of female staff, the stewards’ 
quarters and the lodge will have fireplaces. 
The hot water will be raised in calorifiers 
next the boiler-house, and thence circulated 
through the various buildings by means of 
pumps in the calorifier house. By this means 
water at a high temperature will be obtained 
at every draw-off valve at sinks, lavatories, 
and bat The calorifiers are in duplicate. 
There were also provided sterilising plant for 
clothes and sputum, a laboratory, post-mortem- 
room, mortuary, boot-repairing-room, work- 
shops, etc., and large stores of all sorts to 
provide against impassable roads, strikes, etc. 
Coming to the question of cost, Mr. Hall said 
that the Departmental Committee in Clause 4 
of the in uction to their report recommend 
“2 ts up to three-fifths of the cost per 
(which is estimated at not exceeding £150) 
should be made for the provision of additional 
sanatorium and hospital beds for adults, 
provided that the total sum should not exceed 
£90 per bed.” This had been interpreted to 
include land (following a clause in the interim 
report of the Committee) and furniture. This 
was far too inelastic. He did not say that 
sanatoria of thirty to sixty beds must not be 


the requirements of the Memorandum of the 
Departmental Sub-Committee could be erected 
at the above-given cost laid down by the 
report as interpreted. One heard it said that a 
sanatorium had been erected somewhere for 
£60 a bed, but on investigation it would always 
be found that this meant a shed of a few beds 
with a bathroom and water-closet. Again, one 
constantly heard it said that at Beneden the 
sanatorium cost £100 a bed. Now that insti- 
tution had 105 beds (with a few more in a tent). 
Of the 105, a pavilion containing twenty was a 
free gift, and the total cost of the other eighty- 
five s, according to the published accounts, 
worked out at £213 a bed without land or 
furniture, and the sanatorium had no electric 
lighting or generating plant (with its necessary 
building), no laundry, no covered way between 
its pavilions, etc. 

The fact was the cost of any large sanatorium 
was affected by distance from railway-station, 
distance from brickfields or source of supply of 
other materials ; drainage, or lack of it; water 
supply, or the lack of it; power and lighting ; 
plant ; laundry ; heating and hot-water plant. 

Engineering plant of all sorts cost about 
33 per cent. of the whole, while the cost of the 
patients’ pavilions was about the same. 

He was told that small twenty-bed hospitals 
or sanatoria could not be built under about 
£200 per bed, with no laundries or generating 
stations. It must be borne in mind that 





Nurses’ Home. 


Garage and Stable. 





Laundry, Power House, eto. 


Mount Vernon Hospital, Northwood. Mr. Frederick Wheeler, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. (See page 246.) 
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Pont-y-Wal. was a large vi of 400 sick 
When ye Sem me ed ne the 

know what cost really was of suc 

@ sanatorium i on the most economical 
lines, and he be delighted if they got it 


erected at anything like £150 a bed, 


that would be a record for a big institution 
complete in every. way as this one would be. 
ilding cost, he felt sure they 


rl 
2 


per. 
Robertson vase gs em 

i ) congrat y on ign- 
what he believed was the best example of 

what he liked to call the English design of 
sanatorium, because their design for such 
buildings differed very much from those of 
Germany, Switzerland, and° America. As 4 


f 


be about as efficient as one could 
He also congratulated the author on having 
housed the patients in one-story buildings ir an 
institution of such a size, and would have liked 
to have seen the nurses housed in the same 
way. He suggested that it was a mistake 
not to plaster the walls, and would have pre- 
ferred terrazzo flooring, as he considered that 
the ease -with which they could be cleaned 
compensated for the extra cost. He also 
advocated larger rooms for the patients. 

Mr. Osborne Smith, F.R.I.B.A., thought 
Mr. Hall was honestly to be congratulated on 
the amount of accommodation he reckoned 
he was going to get for his money and on the 
compact way in which the whole thing had been 
arranged, both as led the working of the 
establishment and the provision of light 
and heat and so on. Mr. Hall was a man of 
common sense, and had brought all his know- 
ledge and skill to bear in working out the 
scheme. He took it that there were no by-laws 
at Pont-y-Wal. 

Mr. Hall said there were 
not. 

Mr. Smith said that was a 
comforting thing. He did not 
think that dinging the walls in 
this case was satisfactory, as 
it left a rough surface and it 
would be better to have plas- 
ter. As to flooring, if they had 
a concrete floor and covered it 
with really good linoleum they 
got a jointless surface whic 
could be kept as clean as 
terrazzo, and was also warm 
for the feet. 

Dr. L. Parke (Medical 
Officer of Health, Chelsea) con- 
sidered that the policy of 
keeping down cost could be 
carried too far, for it was not 
a good thing to ask patients to 
go to live in what were not 
much more that cattle sheds. 
He agreed with Mr. Smith as 
to the walls. 

Mr. Hall said the walls were 
of ferro-concrete, trowelled 
eer smooth and dis- 
tempered, and they were there- 
fore as good as plaster. 

Dr. Parke thought that 
£150 per bed was absurd if it 
had to include land and furni- 
ture. He believed that sana- 
torium treatment was only a 
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, and if the housing of the people was 
wena gL ees E be better t. 

. Hall in reply, said the size of rooms 
was laid down by the Government, and it was 
on these little rooms that they based their little 

ice. He was afraid there was a mi i 
as to what dinging meant, but his ification 
read: “ Dinging is a thin skin Portland 
cement about } in. thick, trowelled to a smooth 
surface.” Terrezzo was a nice flooring, but not 
at £150 a bed. They were making granblithic 
concrete floors to the wards a ee 
thick mats at the side of every for 't 
patients to stand on. 


, 





ROYAL SOUTH HANTS AND 
SOUTHAMPTON HOSPITAL. 


Tue new Out-Patients’ Department at this 
building was built at the expense of Miss Burrell, 
as a memorial to her brother. It is an isolated 
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b : . : 
pours ling Poppa with the$hos)ital By, 


Besides the usual consulting and examining 
rooms, ss hall, dispensary, ctc., th 
building pro & complete casualty depart. 
ment, an © ion-room for minor operation, 
and a completely fitted electrical department. 

The contractors were Messrs, 6 
Stevens & Co., of Southampton ; ferro -concre, 
roof to waiting hall by Messrs. Moss & Son, ¢j 
Langubeoengs 5 flat roofs (steel and concrete 
by the Fawcett Construction Company ; clectric 
wiring and fittings by Messrs. H. Davis & (, 
of Sout. ton ; wrought-iron work by Mess 
Wragge & Co. Youne & Hau. 


———_+_--- 


THE MILLER GENERAL 
HOSPITAL, GREENWICH. 


_ THe new ward wing, plans of which we publish, 
_ of a general scheme for a large hospital, 
and the plans show three stories of wards and 
a complete operation suite on the top story. 
The linen-room and other rooms on the top 
floor are temporary arrangements only. In the 
basement the electrical department has been 
installed, also a temporary arrangement. 

The nursing staff and servants are housed in 
the existing premises in the Greenwich-road, 
which have been acquired by the hospital. 

The general contractor for the work wa: 
Mr. W. Nash, of Deptford. Ferro-concrete 
floors by Messrs. W. Moss & Sons; steam and 
hot-water work by Messrs. Jas. Slater & Co.; 
plumbing by Mr. Matthew Hall; sanitar 
fittings by Messrs. Dent & Hellyer ; and electri 
work by Messrs. Donnison, Sillem, & Co. Ward 
floors throughout are laid with terrazzo by 
Messrs. Wilson, Young, & Co. Electric lift by 
Messrs. Waygood. 

Mr. W. Back acted as clerk of works. 

Messrs. Younec & Hatt. 


—_—_- 
—_ 


THE MOUNT VERNON 
HOSPITAL, NORTHWOOD. 





Tus hospital is built on a most favourable site 


104 acres in extent. near Batchworth Heath, and 
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Mount Vernon Hospital, Northwood: Ground Plan. 
Mr. Frederick Wheeler, F.B.LB.A., Azchitect. 
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by Mewrs. Frederick blocks 
Jy. present buildings com: eight 
The pom covered ways which certain 


b 
a et, and in others 0 according 
to the necessities. These ng 
Block A i ae proper) contains nd 
hole of the w' accommodation, 
ee wings (two-storied) to the east 
and west of @ three-storied centre _ngposeag 


On the ground floor in each wi 
wards for ten beds, and three single bed 
and on the first floor two wards for ten 


and three single-bed wards. These 
southerly a ag the a - fan | 
casement type (open ; 

and balcony vely) with fanlights 0 
In addition there is an tion unit or 
ground floor in each wing, comprising single- 
bed ward with kitehen, bathroom, water- 
closet, ete. In no case is the cubic space allow- 
ance per patient less than 1,400 ft. The sani- 
tary spurs (on the north side of the main 


corridor) are 


addition to the usual fittings, electric and 
douche baths for each sex. On the first floor 
in each wing there is a large recreation-room 
and reading-room for patients, conveniently 
accessible to all by means of wide staircases. 
Also a passenger (bed) lift is provided in each 
case. A large winter at 

each wing further pro i 
of patients in cold or inclement weather. 

In the central portion of Block A are 
private suites for the matron and a doctor, 
examination-rooms, rooms, X-ray- 
room, and di , with the necessary 
waiting-rooms, ete. pense Bryony a 
for the maidservants is provi on the second 
foor in this portion of the block conveniently 
for supervision by the matron. 

The Pathological Department, comprising 
post-mortem-room, cast oe dark-room, etc., 
is completely equip with all necessary 
fittings for research work, including an 
incubator. 

Block B (Principal Entrance) Say" 
: — on the ground floor, the 
Administrative Offices, Board- 
room, ete, and on the upper Slack: € 
floors the residence of the Medi 
Superintendent, comprising two reception- 
— and five ms, with necessary 
OMCeSs, 

Block C (Patients’ Dining-hall).—This hall, 
which is lofty and well lighted from three sides, 
is arranged for small tables. 

Blok E (Kitchen Building) was designed 
. re cm nt scale to meet the requirements 
of the further patients now posed to 
received, and comprises hebeheue anaes. larder, 
and store accommodation, large pantry in con- 
hection with special service corridor to dining- 
hall, stores for table linen, china, and glass, 
and servants’ hall. 


Attached to this block is accommodation 


siizit 





floor, and 

Block D 
dation for thirty Sisters 
large 

rooms, 


‘THE BUILDER. 


_ 
. 


resident menservants (gardeners, etc.) on first 
having a separate external entrance. 
(Nurses’ Home) provides accommo- 

and nurses, including 
-room with pantry, etc., sitting- 

bedrooms of comfortab 

size, those for the night staff so cut off from the 
remainder as to ensure quiet conditions during 


Block F (Stable and Garage Building).— 
Stable accommodation, two stalls, two coach- 
houses, cart-shed, ete. Garage accommodation 
for three cars. Three large coal stores, wood 
store, knives and boot rooms, etc., are here 
provided. Also living accommodation for 
coachman and chauffeur. 

Block G (Laundry and Power Station).—The 
laundry is on an extensive scale, fitted with 
machi and apparatus of the most approved 
types. Disinfecting-rooms adjoin the entrance, 
and the staff and patients’ clothes are kept 
se te. 

e electrical plant is laid down in duplicate, 
and supplies current for all purposes to the 
whole of the hospital buildings and also to the 
Chapel in the grounds. 
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Block H (Pump House).—The water cupply 
is obtained from an artesian well and lifted 
into receiving tanks and thence to reservoir 
tanks in the central tower of Block A. A 


water-softeni is installed. 

In case fn echiwe of electric-power, 
the pumps can be worked by steam. 

A spocial fire main is provided, with motor 
pump, which is available as an auxiliary to 
the general pumping plant. 

Open fireplaces are provided throughout the 

ildi in addition to a system of purified 
warm air heating. A hot-water system (by 
steam) is also provided. 


The buildi generally are in Luton grey 
bricks with brick and stone dressings and 
tiled roofs. 


The Chapel (with Mortuary Chapel under) 
is in stone and knapped flints, the internal 
woodwork being in oak. 

The general contractors were Messrs. Holland 
& Hannen, and the principal subcontractors :— 
Laundry plant, Messrs. Manlove, Alliott, & Co. ; 
pumping and plumbing, Messrs. D. T. Bostel & 

s; fireplaces, Messrs. Teale & Co.; tiling, 
paving, ete., Messrs. Bryon & Co.; winter 
rdens, the Coalbrookdale Company ; 
re mains, hydrants, etc., Messrs. Merryweather 
& Co.; cooking apparatus, ete., Mesara. F. J 
May & Co. ; water-softening plant, the Stanhope 
Company ; sanitary fitti Mesars. Tylor & 
Co. and Messrs. wyto & Co.; lifts, the 
Otis Company; electrical baths and X-ray 
apparatus, Messrs. Harry W. Cox, Ltd. 


——o-¢-3—_— 
KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 


Tar. illustrations show the Out-Patients’, 
Casualty, Bathing, Electrical, and Dispensary 
Departments attached to the hospital, and are 
situate at the lower corner of the site nearest 
Denmark-hill. 

The Casualty and Out-Patients’ Department« 
flank an entrance court 40 ft. wide, at the head 
of which is the general entrance to the hospital! 
receiving-rooms and baths. 

The Casualty Department provides for the 
immediate treatment of major and minor 
casualties, both surgical and medical. A 
separate entrance leading to the surgery |: 
provided for the admission of serious accidents 

On the firet floor a small observation ward. 
complete with ward kitchen, etc., is provided 
for the reception of urgent cases which are 
desired to be kept under observation prior to 
being admitted to the wards proper. 

The Out-Patients’ Department is entered 
through registering offices situated on both 
sides of the vestibule to the large waiting-hall, 
93 ft. by 42 ft, with a buffet in the centre 
Served by a corridor surrounding this hall a: 
the various departments with their minut 
operating theatres, the whole so arranged that 
patients, having comulted the doctor, do not 
retrace their steps im gaiming access to th 


dix 

Phe latter Geqectment. serving both out an 
in petoent«, hue dorect left communication to th: 
drug and sarpual scores bebow. and the medicine 
lift covers the dasgemsary trolleys to all floors 
of the boesgeal 

The Electrical Department on the first floor 
the axe of the Out-Patients’ 
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Mount Vernon Hospital, Northwood : First Floor Pian. 


Mr. Frederick Wheeler, F.R.1.B.4., Architect. 
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King’s College Hospital, Denmark-hill, S.E.: Out-Patients’ Department. 


Department and to the hospital proper; and 
the placing of the Dental Department gives 
excellent north lighting and a direct way down 
to the dispensary and exits. 

A large amount of top-light and natural cross 
ventilation is obtained to the blocks.§ and, in 
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Mr. William A. Pite, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
(For Front Portion, see other plan.) 


addition, forced extracts and warm-air inlets 
are provided. 

Principally ‘‘ Durato’’ and asphalt are used 
for flooring, and “ Granitic ’’ plaster ** Paripan ” 
painted for the walls and ceilings, except in the 
waiting-halls which are lined with vitreous 
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First Floor and Roof (Back Portion). 


-7 


terra-cotta, and the bathing establishment 
which is built with buff-coloured glazed brick. 
The whole of the interiors are plain. much 
attention being paid to the provision of hospital 
detail. 
The fabric is of 


dark well-burnt London 
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King’s College Hospital, Denmark-hill, S.E.: Out-Patients’ Department. First Floor end Roof (Front Portion). 


Mr. William A. Pite, F.B.1.B.A., Architect. 
(For Back Portion, see other plan.) 
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rliewed with red-brick window 
i Vortland stone cornices, quoins, 
The front to Bessemer-road is 
of the principal facade of the 


++) 


WANDSWORTH UNION 


INFIRMARY. 
az new Infirmary Buildings have been 
a on the ground which previously formed 
the gardens to the Branch Workhouse, St. 
James'-road, and the blocks have been so 
arranged that they in no way interfere with 
these previously erec Ings. s 

The Principal entrance to the Infirmary is 
in Ouseley-road, and has adjacent to it the 
porter's office, with weighbridge, so that the 
porter has complete control over all traffic in 
and out of the buildings. 

In the same block of buildings are placed 
the general waiting-room, with male and female 
lavatories attached, and the ambulance station, 
where accommodation is required for two 
motor ambulances. 

Past the entrance block we come to the 
main buildings, arranged in five separate 
buildings, with the administration block in the 
centre and the female wards on the north and 
the male wards on the south of the site, 

The administration block is two stories in 
height and comprises on the ground floor the 
principal entrance and hall, with Guardians’ 
Board-room, nurses’ dining-room, steward’s 
stores and offices, and in the rear the main 
kitchen and scullery, where the cooking is done 
for all the wards and staff, 

The cooking apparatus in this kitchen is of 
the latest and most up-to-date arrangements, 
thus reducing the amount of work requiring 
to be done in an institution of this character 
to the minimum. 


stock brick 
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and features. 
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King’s College Hospital. 


Mr. William A. Pite, F.B.1.B.A., Architect. 


The food after being prepared is served 
through hatchways on to special trollies in the 
main corridor, and is wheeled from here to the 
different ward blocks, and distributed among 
the patients, the upper floors being served by 
lifts arranged for this purpose. : 














King’s College Hospital. 





Mr. William A. Pite, F.R.1.B.A,, Architect. 


The upper floor of the administiation block 
is arranged to accommodate the Assistant 
Medical Officer and male servants on one side 
and the Matron, Assistant Matron, and female 
servants on the opposite side. 

The Assistant Medical Officer and Matron 
and her assistant have each a small suite con- 
taining sitting-room and bedroom. 

The general coal store is in the basement, 
and an electric lift is placed in close proximity 
serving on to the main corridor on the upper 
floors for distribution to the various blocks. 

At the rear of this block a wide corridor 
runs north and south on three floors, giving 
direct access to the male and female wards 
and receiving blocks. 

The ward blocks are arranged exactly alike 
on the two sides of the centre buildings, and 
give a total accommodation for 600 beds. 

They are arranged in three stories in height, 
the two large end blocks containing 204 beds 
each, and the smaller intermediate blocks 
providing accommodation for ninety-six patients 
each. 

In addition to the large wards in these 
blocks there are also provided on each floor 
smaller wards for the treatment of special 
cases. Each floor of each block has its own 
duty-room or ward kitchen, where it is possible to 
prepare any nourishment required other than 
is prepared in the main kitchen. 

The sanitary block, containing the necessary 
accommodation for the wards, has been placed 
in a projecting wing from the main building, 
and is thus assured of a thorough means of 
ventilation. 

These blocks and all the bathrooms and 
corridors have been lined halfway up with 
terrazzo, thus giving a smooth and durable 
surface with the absence of any joints or other 
footholds for dust and dirt. 

This has been a prime consideration through- 
out these buildings, and in every instance the 
corners and angles of floors or walls and ceilings 
have been rounded off so as to prevent any 
accumulation whatsoever. 

In each of the large wards stoves are placed 
in the centre of the floor and fresh air is drawn 
in along pipes in the thickness of the floor, 
and after passing through the stoves is dis- 
charged into the wards through gratings at 
the sides, which, of course, can be regulated as 
desired. 

The smoke is extracted on the opposite side 
of the stove along flues in the floor to the 
chimney-stacks outside, thus keeping a clear 
unobstructed view of the wards, 

The ends of the wards form large bay windows, 
and the larger wards have open fireplaces 
at these ends, where patients can sit round 
who are able to leave their beds. The smaller 
ward blocks have day-rooms in addition on each 
floor. Sunning balconies are also provided to 
the wards with doors opening on to same, 
where patients can be taken out on fine days. 
All the wards have wide external fire-escape 
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stairs in addition to the staircases provided 
» ee ee ie. 
escape into rounds should occasion arise. 
The two recei wards, male and female, 
are attached to the main corridor on the ground 
floor, and have receiving-rooms with wards 


attached. 


Above the male receiving block on first floor 
is placed the ope theatre, and accessible 
from the main corridor on this floor. This 
room, with its adjoining rooms, has been 
fitted up with the most modern fittings 
required, and careful consideration has been 
expended on the finishi of walls, doors, 
etc., where the absence of agape in the 
form of decoration is essenti 

The theatre is well lighted by a large window 
on the north-east, and in addition has a long 
top light, and the heating of this room has 
required special attention to ensure an even 
temperature, and special radiators are therefore 
employed to swing out into the room. Adjoin- 
ing is the robing-room, fitted with special 


cupboards for warming blankets, etc., and the . 


sterilising and anesthetic-rooms complete this 
suite. 

The mortuary block is placed apart from the 
other building in the south-east corner of the 
site in a position easily accessible from the 
entrance without having to ,pass in front of 
the other buildings. This block consists of a 
well-equipped post-mortem-room with mortuary 
adjoining. 
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The boiler-house, where all the heating and 
hot water for all the buildings is generated, is 
at the rear of the administration block, and 
comprises a large heating chamber with two 
Lancashire boilers, 28 ft. by 7 ft. 6 in., and 
sto’ for coal. A pump-room adjoins in 
the ment, Shag or two e oon 
umps force t water up through the 
vipee to the radiators in the dilterent parts of 
the buildings. A large ineer’'s workshop 
with open yard is also provided, and a disin- 
fecting-room, where all blankets, clothes, etc., 
are subjected to a emo a cleansing in a 
steam disinfector before being put away. 
Above this block a large clothes store is 
provided for the storage of patients’ clothes, 
and is divided up by open spar shelving into 
pigeon-hole divisions for this purpose. 

Qver the main corridor at this part of the 
building a large tower has been erected for the 
storage of water and a water-softening - yam 
so as to reduce the hardness of water 
passing into the boilers and thus preserve 
them — longer. ge water tank in _ 
tower has a capacity of 6,000 gallons, an 
supplies all the cisterns throughout, the ee 
blocks having 2,000 gallons each and the 
smaller blocks from 1,000 to 200 gallons. Also 
on the ground floor main corridor, in the rear 
of the administration buildings, are placed the 
oe and store and a large and 
we oe linen-mending-room. On the out- 
side of this block a room for receiving soiled 





Wandsworth Union Infirmary: Nurses’, Home. 


Mr. James 8, Gibson, F.RB.1.B.A., Architect. 
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linen is provided with two larye steeping 

The Nurses’ Home is a separate building g 
the north-west corner of the site, with « southem 
aspect, and provides accommodation fy, 
seventy-five nurses and six servants.  ()n th 
ground floor there are two large and cheerfy) 
recreation-rooms, which, by means of sliding. 
doors, can be wn into one large room 
for the nurses and Sisters, and 2 goid-sires 
library, a Home Sister's office, waitine-room 
kitchen, and cloak and lavatory accommoda, 
tion, all accessible from a wide corridor the 
entire length of the building. 

At the east end a large lugg e lift is provided, 
and has access on the ground floor level from 
the outside as well as imside, so that boxes, ete. 
can be put on without first entering the building 
and taken up to a la box-room on the top 
floor into which the lift discharges. ; 

The three upper floors are entirely given up to 
bedroom accommodation for the nurses and 
Sisters, and are divided up into small rooms 
for that purpose, and on ben floor good lavatory 
and bathrooms are provided. At the north 
west corner of this block a room has been 
set aside for sickness and has accommodation 
for three beds. 

The contract price for the erection of these 
buildings amounted to £66,500, and the work 
i Bog oe ~0 oe 1908. 

The ange i ve been carried out Fin 

wit , 


accordance the plans prepared by and 
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supervision of Mr. James 8. Gibson, 
rRL sh. the architect entrusted with the 
carrying out of this work. ac 
The general contractors were Messrs =. 
Johnson & Co., of Wandsworth Common, w 
obtained the contract in open competition. 
The heating, whieh is by low-pressure 
water throughout, and the hot-water services 
have been carried out by Messrs. agra 
Sons, & Co., of Sheffield, and according to 
design of and under the instruction of Mr 


: R. Dolby, consulting ineer. 
0 me (lift Ford, of Willesden Junction, 
secured the contract for the laying-out of the 
roads and grounds surrounding the buildings, 
the contract amount being £2,400. The 
following firms have also been engaged in the 


work = 


‘ireplaces, the Wel] Fire Company. 
hacen AA 2: the Butish Fireproof 
Construction Company. 
Fire eppliances, Mesers. Merryweather. 
Flooring and paving, Mesere, ker, Lid., 


id Van Straaten & Co. 
“Mrifte, the Easton Lift Company. 


ighting, Messrs. G. E. Taylor & Co. 
ean work, Mesers. Deuliens. 


Mr. George Hopper has acted throughout 
as clerk of works on these buildings. The 
quantity surveyors were Messrs. Young & Brown. 


—_—_ = 
o-—_? 


THE PATHOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 


Tus building is being erected to provide 
a complete self-contained department for 
pathological teaching and research. On the 
ground floor a new lecture-room is provided, 
also a room for the director of the depart- 
ment, dean's room, di -room, cloak-room, 
entrance hall, and porter’s office. The base- 
ment rooms will be devoted to various depart- 
ments of the work, but the final arrangements 
are not yet fixed. On the first floor is a 
laboratory with accommodation for 128 
students and a sterile-room and _sterilising- 
room. The rest of the floor is taken up by the 
museum. On the second floor is a smaller 
general laboratory and six small laboratories, 
with the gallery of the museum and the 





curator’s room. 


Mr. Keith D. Young (Messrs. Young & Hall) 


is the architect. 
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The following have been engaged in the 


work :— 


Quentity surveyors, Messrs. Ruault & Young. 


uilders and general contractors, Messrs 


Perry & Co. 
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The Pathological Institute, Middl me 


Mr. Keith D. Young, F.R.1L.B.A., Architect. 
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Block Plan. 
Mr. James 8. Gibson, F.B.I.B.A., Architect. 





Steel and iron construction, the Fawcett Con- 
st- -?* [ad « 


Asphalt, the London Asphalte Company. 
Brocketectng bricks—Meseers. T. Lawrence & 


Son (Bracknell). : 
Fireplaces, the Teale Fireplace Company. 
Flooring and paving, Messrs. Burke & Co. 
Heating, Messrs. J. Slater & Co. 
T:f : Oei4 EI -—atae Cagyr-sy 


Lighting, Mesers. Donnison, Sillem, & Co 
Sanitary work, Messrs. Dent & Hellyer. 


in 


PRIVATE HOSPITAL, 


BIRMINGHAM. 

Tuts building is being erected in the Hagley- 
road, Edgbaston. It has been designed to 
accommodate about one hundred patients, and 
has been termed a non-charitable self-support- 
ing institution, where such patients can be 
treated as are not able to the heavy 
expense of a private operation, and who are 
ret not of the class for whom the voluntary 
h itals are primarily intended. Such hos- 
pitels exist in i 





erica, and have been a great 
success. A large freehold site in the Hagley- 
road, with a house on it, was purchased. 
The present building is being al and will 
contain the necessary administration-rooms and 
nurses’ home. ee ion of the hn 

will form a thoroughly efficient private hospi 

with two operating theatres, in the planning of 
which the architect has had the assistance and 
advice of the Medical Committee. The building 


has been so planned that every room obtains the 

sun. Four wards, providing accommoda 

tion for five eight beds, have been provided, 
to absorb the 


the operating theatre and lavatory blocks 
Gnished with terraszo. 

The ex i including all 
ment will be about 5 


Gh beset Se o bags cape 4 — 
case, it com vourably with some 
the als outed © few yumm which 
cost £1, per bed. 
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Ponate Hosprac , HAGLEY ROAD, 
D 














Mr. S. N. Cooke, Architect 


A PROVINCIAL HOSPITAL : 
ITS DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION.* 


I Have been invited by the Council of the 
Hampshire and Isle of Wight Architectural 
Association to read you this paper on “A 
Provincial Hospital: its Design and Construc- 
tion,” and I do so with pleasure, for it gives 
me an opportunity of showing you over and 
describing to you both generally and in detail 
the rise and p ss of a charitable institution, 
the Royal Boscombe Hospital, now the Boscombe 
Branch of the Royal Victoria and West Hants 
Hospital, which many of you here have been 
deeply interested in extending over a period 
of some eighteen years. 


History of the Hospital. 

In 1897 it was found that the then existing 
Cottage Hospital in Shelley-road required 
enlarging and being brought up to date. Com- 
petitive designs were invited, and I was the 
fortunate winner of the competition. Before 
any work was commenced the Governors, 
with Sir John Thursby as President, came to 
the very wise conclusion that a new hospital was 
necessary on a much less confined site. The 
land of the present site was purchased, and my 
scheme—a scheme that has neve1 been seriously 
departed from since—was adopted, and the 
first section, the ‘“ Empress Victoria’’ and 
“Lady Wills” wards for men and women 
patients was erected, together with a portion 
of the main corridor, the ward kitchens, and 
isolation block on the north side of it. At a 
later date there followed, owing to the need 
for temporary children’s accommodation, the 
erection of the octagonally-shaped “ Irene 
Ward,” with the Board-room beneath, and 
second isolation ward, the “ Elizabeth Jackson 
Ward,” with lavatory accommodation for the 
nursing staff, which has been until recently 
housed in the “ Old Hospital,” as it is called, 
with the then new kitchen additions, all of 
which are connected with the new buildings 
by means of a corrugated-iron corridor some- 
what slightingly known, now that its years 
of service are nearly over, as the ‘‘ Twopenny 
Tube,” a temporary measure still in existence 
and serviceable. 

You will note how the development proceeded 
to grow from the west towards the east. until 
the Ashley-road frontage facing the Boscombe 
Railway Station was reached. The reason for 
this was twofold—first, to retain connection with 
and make use of the existing building, and, 
secondly, when sufficient ward accommodation 
had been erected to create new administrative 
quarters on the main street with a view to 
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concentrating the administration on the front 

in a compact and easily workable manner. 
There was, however, greater need for a 

Out-Patients’ Department, and this mus 
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obviously be placed on the main road near the 
station. This department in which we how 
find ourselves was planned and carried out jy 
Mr. Keith Y » the well-known hospita 
expert, and spelt as joint architects, an 
= by her Royal ighness Princex 
xander of Teck in 1909, and we are toy 
working in conjunction on the steadily rising 
administration block, the magnificent gi 
of the Wills’ or and which, we trust, wij 
be of immense ue to the institution, pn. 
viding as it will also, we hope, in the immediay 
future the much-needed kitchens to serve tly 
whole of the buildings from a central positivn, 
I have now, however, to draw your attentin 
to the fact that between the completion of th: 
Out-Patients’ Department and the commenc. 
aren of the bs gp camer block 
several years e » and it was during this 
riod of waiting that, realising the great nee 
an extension of accommodation for women 
and children, another of our generous bene 
factors, Mr. Child-Clark, came forward with 
the noble gift of the new children’s ward, with 
its ward kitchen and extension of main corridor 
This fine block followed my design for the older 
ward blocks, but various improvements wer 
made to the advantage of the later work, 
including store-rooms under the ward kitchen 
and the “merry and bright’ encaustic tik 
pictures on the walls of the ward, which you 
will see to-day. 

The mortuary, with a pathological-room and 
the steam laundry, have been added at differen: 
dates, and I am now engaged in supervising the 
erection of the new administration block 
and the Gardiner Memorial Separation Wari, 
connected by the extensions of the main 
corridor shortly, at last to be completed from 
end to end. 

I should like to mention in passing that th 
hospital is as yet by no means completed, an¢ 
there is a great deal left to be carried out 
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Mr. S. N. Cooke, Architect. (See pag 251.) 
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should, and when, increased accommodation 
becomes a necessity in the future. The wards the existing wards are in occupation underneath, 
are so planned and constructed as to be doubled and this work could be carried out in short time 
by the addition of another story by the simple and very inexpensively. Again, 
means of “jacking up” the roof, raising the the wards can be easily doubled in length, and 
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preparation for contract. 


1898. 
Accommodation. 


the hospital is as follows :— 


are shortly to be dispensed with. 





walls and completing the upper wards, while these extensions, taken together with the 
existing, would provide 178 beds in place of 
the existing number of sixty-eight. What, 
some day however, is more likely to be required at an 
earlier date is the addition of a carefully-planned 
and well-appointed modern operation theatre 
in the north-west angle of the site, at the head 
of the main corridor, thus permitting the 
men’s isolation ward, now used as a temporary 
operation theatre, to be restored to its proper 
use, and providing the necessary isolation wards 
for each sex. This work has been entrusted 
to my firm, and the plans are in course of 


Still further scope for development would em- 
brace the much-needed Nurses’ Home for the 
housing of the nursing staff at present distributed 
in various cottages near by, a temporary arrange- 
ment which, it must be agreed, can be neither 
economical nor conducive to the comfort of 
the nurses. From this outline you will, I trust, 
gather some idea of the history of the buildings 
as existing, in the course of erection, and those 
required in the future, all of which form part 
of a comprehensive scheme more or Jess planned 
and designed as long ago as the year of our Lord 


The existing accommodation of this branch of 


Gubte Bast — 
of AirSpace No. 

per Bed. Beds. 
The Empress Victoria Ward for men 1,350 18 
The Lady Wills Ward for women...... 1,350 18 
The Child-Clark Ward for children... 1,450 18 
The Irene Ward for women ............. 1,€00 8 
Two isolation wards ...........<..---....-... 1,100 4 
The Gardiner Memorial Ward ......... 1,250 x 
Giving the present tctal number of beds at 68 


It is interesting to note that before the 
children’s ward was built, and during a period 
when the need for beds was at high pressure, 
the main corridor, owing to its ample width, 
was converted into emergency wards by means 
of the temporary cross partitions or bulkheads, 
which you will note still stand, but, happily 
for the peace of mind of the architect, he hears, 


The corridor provided temporary accommo- 
dation for twelve beds, and would do so again 
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in case of emergency such as a railway or tram- 
car accident. 

Now, with reference to future possible require- 
ments, the three main wards, as previously 
stated, are so designed and constructed as to 
provide by overhead duplication and ground- 
floor and first-floor extension an addition of 
110 beds if required, and not at all necessarily 
at one time; in fact, the extensions could be 
well carried out in two, four, or six stages at 
different and extended dates. 

The new administration block provides 
sleeping aecommodation for the cook (an 
important personage in all institutions) and 
sixteen ward and kitchen maids. When the 
time comes, not far distant, it is hoped, and 
the Nurses’ Home block rises adjacent to the 
Out-Patients’ Department, on the main road, 
similar in elevation and balancing the adminis- 
tration block, as you will note, and as shown 
in the drawing on your right, the Old Cottage 
Hospital will disappear and give place to an 
open frontage on the south and the proposed 
future ward extensions. The nurses’ block 
will supply the urgently-needed quarters for 
the Matron, Sisters, nurses, and probationers 
now billeted out in adjacent cottages to their 
patiently-borne discomfort and contrary to the 
best working of the institution. 


Design. 

The plan is arranged on the pavilion system, 
the wards being on the south and connected with 
the main corrider which runs the entire length 
of the buildings. On the north are arranged 
the administrative rooms, the kitchens, isolation 
wards, and the proposed new operation theatre, 
and at either end corridors branch at right 
angles, giving access to the Out-Patients’ 
Department and the Gardiner Memorial 
Separation Wards. 

In section all the wa:ds are built on open 
arches, so that the main floor is some 6 ft. 
above the level of the ground, a form of con- 
struction which, though expensive, gives the 
undoubted advantages of raising the building to 
a purer stratum of fresh air, invites increased 
sunshine, and provides a continuous current 
of air underneath, as well as around and over 
the wards. 

The elevations are kept generally as plain 
and inexpensive as possible, the exceptions 
being the ward balcony arcades and the new 
entrance front, which have been simply treated 
in Portland stone and rubbed brickwork in 
the Classical style of architecture. A special 
feature of the plan is that of the main ward 
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. A. Saxon Snell, F.B.1.B.A., Architect. 


balconies, for, while sheltered by the ward ends, 
sanitary towers, and connecting passages, they 
are open to the south, thus forming veritable 
“‘sun-baths.”” I am told the patients like to 
sleep out in them, even at night and in the 
winter, and the men long for a balcony bed, 
as they are permitted there to indulge in a pipe 
or cigarette ! 


Details of Construction. 


I do not propose to give you more than a 
brief outline of the details of construction, 
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which, when once agreed and settled, have been, 
almost without exception, faithfully carried 
out from date to date and block to block 
The floors are all fireproof, some by Messrs 
Homan & Rodgers, others by Mr. Mark Fawcett, 
at first tubular and more recently of Monlith 
erete, and finished with Diespeker’s marble 
terrazzo, as it is called, or venetian mosaic 
The walls are lined with glazed bricks in the 
corridors and sanitary towers, and the remainde: 
of the walls and ceilings are of Keene's cement 
on a backing of Portland cement prepered at 



































Mr, A. Saxon Snell, F.B.1.B.A;:, Architect. 
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First Fuoor PLAN 


Children’s Hospital: The Barnes, 
Sunderland. 
Messrs. W. & T. R. Milburn, FF.R.LB.A., Architects. 


first for Hall's distemper, and in a few years’ 
time to be finished with Ripohn or other enamel 
paint. Rounded angles obtain everywhere, 
almost without exception, and as hydrants 
and hose are provided throughout it is clear 
that the very necessary hosing down for cleaning 
purposes can be very frequently carried out 
with great ease. In this connection I would 
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Children’s Hospital The Barnes, Sunderland. 
Messrs. W. & T. R. Milburn, FF.R.LB.A., Architects. 


mention that we maintain that the buildings 
are practically fireproof. 

The system of drainage is simplicity itself, 
consisting. of main north and south 6-in. drains 
with 4-in. branches, and  salt-glazed lined 
inspection chambers, all emptying into the 
Corporation sewer in Ashley-road at two points. 
The sanitary fittings are well worthy of 
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Mr. A. Saxon Snell, F.R.1,B.A., Architect. 


inspection and represent the latest and best 
work of Messrs. Doulton & Co., and Messrs. 
Dent & Helyer, and all the pipes are fixed, 
without casings, on holderbat-clips well clear 
of the walls. 


Ventilation, Heating, and Lighting. 

As you are aware, the problem of the efficient 
heating and ventilation of a modern hospital, 
especially of its wards, presents certain diffi- 
culties and requires the exercise of the greatest 
care and thought, together with elaborate 
calculations, to obtain success, and when you 
see the wards I think you will agree that we 
have achieved a large measure of success as 
judged by the results. The regulated heating 
of fresh air drawn in from the outside and 
natural ventilation obtained by means of 
regulating fanlight hoppers at the ceiling 
level is both simple and effective. The central 
air of the large wards is heated by Doulton’s 
double fireplace stoves without any central 
vertical flue (an abomination, to my mind), 
the smoke and air inlet flues being carried 
under the floors and up the side walls to the 
chimney-stacks. Messrs. Henry Hope & Sons, 
of Birmingham, are responsible for the efficient 
heating of the whole building, which is on the 
low-pressure system, and dispenses with the 
necessity of night-stoking. You will note 
that the wards and isolation blocks are separated 
from the main corridor and the sanitary towers 
from the wards by means of cross-ventilated 
‘* cut-off’ lobbies, so that there is no possi- 
bility of vitiated air entering the wards, and I 
venture to think that the keenest nose will fail 
to detect any atmosphere that is not absolutely 
clean and sweet. 

The lighting is entirely by electricity, and 
electrical power current is conveyed from a 
dynamo to the electrical department and the 
operation theatres. 

I would like to mention the excellent work 
of the contractors, Messrs. Miller- & Sons, 
McWilliam & Son, and Jenkins & Sons. 


An 
—_ 


ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL, 
PLAISTOW : 


HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN. 


Tar new Ward Block is built on the vacant 
site opposite the old hospital. It has a base- 
— and ground floor, with two stories above, 

rtion of which is carried up to a third story. 
he new block contains storerooms in the 
basement. 

The main entrance from the public main 
road leads to the entrance-hall, with -the stair- 
case beyond it. 

On the east side of the hall are the Board- 
room, Secretary's office, cloakroom, -and 
quarters for two resident medical officers. 
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West PAVILION 


On the west side there is a ward for ten 
women and two separation wards, each for one 
bed. with duty and bath rooms ; also honorary 
staff waiting-room. 

The first and second floors are identical in 
plan and arrangement, except that the separa- 
tion wards on the second floor have been 
temporarily fitted for and used as operating- 
room, anzsthetic and sink room. 

The wards comprise :—Two for sixteen beds 
each, two for six beds each. 

There is a separation ward for two beds and 
two for one bed each; bathroom, ward kitchens, 
linen-room, ete. 

Oa the top floor there is a general kitchen, 
with ite stores and scullery adjoining. It 
communicates vith all floors by means of a 
epecial hand-lift. 

An automatic control electric bed lift is 
placed in the well-hole of the stairs and connects 
all floors. 

The roof over the wards is flat, covered with 
asphalt and laid out with seats, shrubs, and 
glazed shelters. It is used as an airing-room 
and playground for children. 

An additional block of buildings, to contain 
the Out-Patients’ Department, isolation wards, 
and permanent operating theatre, will be 
erected on the site, as shown on the plan, as 
soon as funds will permit, and a Nurses’ Home 
will also be built. 

The building was carried out by Messrs. 
F. & E. Davey, of Southend-on-Sea, at a cost 
of £15,240. : 

The engineering work was carried out by 
Messrs. Wenham & Waters, of Croydon. 

The electric light, etc., was carried out by 
Messrs. Cash & Co. 

The architect is Mr. Alfred Saxon Snell, 
F.R.LB.A., F.R.San.1. 
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MALE LOCK HOSPITAL, 
DEAN-STREET, SOHO, W. 


THE original hospital was formed out of some 
old premises in Dean-street, on the present site 
of the Ward Block. Four cottages were 


subsequently secured in Diadem-court and 
added to the site. These cottages were 
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de nolish>d and the Out-Pationts’ D»pirt neat 
was erected in 1911. Thereafter the old 
hospital was pulled down and the Ward Block 
erected. This was opened in the latter part of 1913. 

It will be observed that the site is narrow 
and restricted, and in designing the building 
the question of ancient lights had to be carefully 
considered. As a further illustration of the 
difficulties, it may be mentioned that no less 
than seventeen Party Wall Notices were served 
and dealt with. 

The Ward Block contains beds for thirty-three 
patients in three units on the first, second, 
and third floors, and an additional six in a 
special ward on the fourth floor. Each unit 
comprises a ward for ten beds—separation ward, 
duty-room, and sanitary annexe. 

An operating-room is provided on the fourth 
floor. The ground floor is devoted to the 
entrance hall, consulting and Board rooms, and 
the basement to boiler-room.coal and other stores. 

An electric lift, with automatic control, 
connects all floors. 

The Out-Patients’ Department, which is 
entered from Diadem-court, comprises, on the 
ground floor, a large waiting-hall (120 seats), 
dispensary and double consulting-rooms, also 
a small operating-room and testing laboratory. 

The basement contains douche-room and 
conveniences, also an officers’ sitting-room 
and bacteriological laboratory. 

The upper floor contains the officers’ and 
nurses’ (male) quarters, and the kitchens and 
rooms for female servants. 

The walls of the building are built in brick- 
work in cement, and the whole of the floors and 
roofs are of reinforced concrete. Ample pro- 
vision has been made in complying with the 
County Council Regulations for escape from 
fire. All internal surfaces are finished in 
Keene's cement painted and enamelled, and the 
sanitary offices, bathrooms, etc., are lined with 
white glazed tiles. Every ution has been 
taken in the shape of rou angles and hard 
surfaces, etc., to secure and maintain absolute 
cleanliness in all parte, which is more than 
usually needed in a hospital of this kind. 

The ward floors are covered with thick lino- 
leum cemented to the concrete surface under. 

The Out-Patients’ Department was carried 
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cut by Messrs. W. & J. Frver, at a cost ol 
£7,885, the heating and hot and cold water 
services by Messrs. Wenham & Waters, electri al 
work by Messrs. Fryer & Co., kitchen fittings 
by Messrs. Slater & Co., and the tiling an! 
terrazzo by Messrs. Simpson & Sons. 

The Ward Block was carried out by Messrs. 
Dove Brothers, at a cost of about £11,000, the 
engineering work by Messrs. Benham (0. 
electrical work by Messrs. Fryer & Co., and 
tiling, ete., by Messrs. Simpson & Sons; the 
floor and walls of the operating-room by 
Messrs. Diespeker & Co. The archite t is 
Mr. Alfred Saxon Snell, F.R.1.B.A., F.R.San I. 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 

It must be wnderstood that the following paragraphs 
are printed as news, and not as advertisements ; and that, 
while every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, é 

errors that may occur. me 
itions is printed on page 27°. 
Branch Libraries for Derby. 

Plans for the two Branch Libraries whi 
to be erected through the munificence 
Carnegie Trust in the Alvaston and Norma 
districts of Derby have been selected. oy 
architects sent plans, and the assessor, Mr 
Sutton, President of the Notts and Derby =!" 
Society of Architects, selected the plans s°"' '" 
by Mr. Arthur Eaton, architect, of 5t. Jam ‘Ce. 
street, Derby, and Mr. C. B. Sherwin, “' 
Peter’s-street, Derby. These two sets of } 
were ado by the Free Library Comm 
and submitted to the Carnegie Board. 

The Barnsley Towa fiall. . 

Members and Licentiates of the ! 
Institute of British Architects must not 
part in this competition, because the condi 
are not in accordance with the publi 
Regulations of the Royal Institute for archi! ec- 
tural competitions. 

Mill Hilt Cousty School = 

Any members of the Society, nig ae 
who have been invited by the Hendon - sell 
tion Committee to take part in this compe a 
are requested not to do so without first as"" 
taining from the Secretary whether the o~ 
ditions are such as can be approved by 
Society. a ies 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 





The Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland : 
President’s Adéress. 


eneral meeting of this Institute was held 
,’ . 19th inst. at No. 31, Frederick- 
street, Dublin. The President, Mr. R. Caul- 
feild Orpen, B.A., R.HLA., occupied the chair. 
There were also — :—Messrs. A. E. Murray, 
J. H. Webb, . + eons pn cong ¢ ~% 
Scott, L. O'Ca n, d. way, . 
Dickinson, and F. G. Hicks, Hon. Reventare. 
were read 


The minutes of the previous meeting 
be signed. The President read his inaugural 
address, in the course ot which he said :— 

“T hope you will not ask me at the outset 
what this “ Inaugural Address ""—an absurdly 
grandiloquent term—deals with. Indeed, any 
interest it may have might be increased by the 
offer of a prize at the close for the best sug- 
gestion for a title ! May I call it " Random 
Thoughts ""—some of those “ visions of my 
head’ which trouble me as they did 
Nebuchadnezzar long ago ? 

If we picture to ourselves the earliest man, 
alone among primeval woods, differentiating 
between the palatable and unpalatable berries 
on which he browses, finding the light sweet 
and beholding the sun a pleasant thing, judging 
grey skies and biting frosts inimical and to be 
shunned wherever ble, we find him forming 
his own individual judgments and modifying 
these as his experience dictates. 

Very soon indeed in the world’s history it 
was recognised that it was “not good that 
man should be alone,’’ and the community 
arose, limiting man’s right of forming individual 
judgments (or, at least, of unduly foreing the 
acceptance of such on others), and forming laws 
governing action for the protection of the many 
from the aggression of the few. 

Man in his dealings with man found it neces- 
sary to distinguish the truthful from the un- 
trustworthy, the honest from the dishonest. 
If his neighbour’s store of berries ran out, and 
he had supplied him with a cluster of black 
Hamburg, he did so on the understanding that 
the borrower would not restore the loan b 
offering him a bunch of Findlater’s 6d. a youd. 
American green, gritty with sawdust ! 

{n order to form a basis for such laws it was 
necessary to arrive at decisions as to the 
beneficial effect, or the reverse, of action on the 
well-being of the community; thus some 
courses of action were deemed beneficial or 
good, others inimical or bad in themselves, but 
are only so in so far as they affect the welfare 
of the community, or the reverse. 

As the composition of the community became 
more and more complex, so its judgments and 
laws enforcing these extended more and more 
in the erg limiting, if not altogether 
suppressing, individ i i 
eceeatiet at tere oy action outside the 

Singularity has always been deemed dan- 
gerous in social life. Man finds safety in 
acquiescence; and only the few, and greatly 

daring, venture to be singular by declining to 
have their hair eut periodically or to drop the 


‘finale’ in the present participle ! 

In the flux fpr een society has found it 
necessary to readjust its outlook in to 
Certain moral questions ; and while, as I believe 
human nature essentially varies very little 
through ‘he ages, the local societies into which 
' athers, be these nations or sects, outwardly 


Vary t r i 
7. ir attitude towards the moral aspect 
— atention I am anxious to establish is 
mooi good or bad, either in morals or art, 
- merely relative terms. That society in its 
tines. cites We. juan iat sapere ae 
Mes, m0 judgments i 
po, actions, labelling them as“ od” ve 
— in 80 far as these actions are judged 
7 ‘| or inimical to the community. 
ian has always discouraged the exercise 
‘\\taal judgment when translated into 


yo ' until it has time to consider the effect 
- icon on its interests, 

Y “Sever @ man asserts his assumed ri 
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of view is called “ 
becomes a law of the community. 

As an illustration of the mutability of these 
laws of society, we may take that which deals 


blic opinion,”’ and at once 


with fashion in dress. laws are universal. 
We see their influence in decreeing that a 
lady’s value in the matrimonial market shall be 
fixed by the number of brass rings which her 
throat can carry, even though she emulate the 
giraffe; we see their influence in tiger-skin 
wraps and hobble skirts. We have fashion in 
the trimming of horses’ tails, in winter sports 
and society dances. The laws of fashion are 
as relentless as those of the Medes and Persians. 

What we in the present day suffer most 
from is the extraordinary rapidity with which 
all fashion changes owing to the simplified 
intercourse of nations and the cosmopolitan 
nature of our cities. In earlier times Teshion 
was more stable. I fancy a nice taste in dyeing 
the body with woad held its own for a decade 
or two among the fastnesses of Cullen’s Wood. 
Now Upper Rathmines has hardly had time to 
learn the Tango before it has been pronounced 
démodé—a mad world indeed, my masters! 

But what has all this to do with architecture ? 
you may reasonably ask. Much, I assert. The 
architectural taste of our time is.chaotic owing 
to fashion’s ever-changing decrees. 

It is popularly supposed that the annual 
fashion in ladies’ dress is formulated in Paris 
in the atelier of some accepted professor of 
sartorial art, but who can trace the origin 
of fashion in architecture? Who can check 
its overwhelming advance or modify its 
absurdities ? 

We, to whom architectural education is a 
matter of deep concern; we older men, who 
are supposed to be able to take a broad view 
of the general conditions which govern our art, 
what are we to say to students in regard to 
this question of “ style’ in design ? 

It seems that our advice should be, “ Study 
the fashion in design of to-day with an eye on 
to-morrow’s developments ; avoid, as you value 
your professional reputation, outraging the 
canons of fashion your country and time have 
decreed, and—Heaven forgive you—you will 
float on the full tide of popular success.” 

“Gracious!” exclaims the  scandalised 
student—one who has adopted the creed 
of Liverpool and sat at the feet of that 
most attractive, personating, and compelling 
enthusiast, my friend Professor Reilly— 
“Gracious!” The student will probably 
decline to carry an unfruitful conversation 
further, but should he deem me worthy of 
his indulgence, I can fancy him asserting 
“ there is only one style, which, in its purity 
and logic, can be adapted to all conditions 
of architectural design, and that is the Neo- 


I am afraid the interview is over. 

This student, I respect him and envy the 
peace of mind the whole-hearted acceptance of 
a creed brings, will invariably refer to a period, 
which to some of us is comparatively recent, 
as that of “the now universally discredited 
Neo-Gothic.”’ 

We—and there are several among us here 
to-night—who served a long apprenticeship in 
this “ discredited” school, cannot but feel 
pained by this crude condemnation of the 
educational efforts of our masters. Un- 
doubtedly the “ Gothic period discovered many 
architects of mediocre skill, as every period of 
history has done—many who were merely 
slavish “ adapters ”’ often ill-equipped by study. 
The world went mad and clamoured for turrets 
and gables, crockets and gargoyles, and our 
offices produced these ad nauseam. But it was 
because, as is always the case, the true 
exponents of the Gothic ~ were few and 
often neglected, and the false and vulgar pro- 
fessors of a fluent style were blatant and many, 
that the movement became discredited. We, 
who know the patient study and scholarship 
brought to their art by such men as Sharpe and 
Street, Burges, Sedding, and my old master, 
Drew, will, I fancy, continue to resent the 
repetition of the ex ion, “* Universally dis- 
credited Neo-Gothic.”’ "Se 

I used just now the word “ fluent “ in connec- 
tion with the use of the Gothic style. It was 
undoubtedly this fluency which compassed its 
discredit. ; 

In our student days (happily for all of us 
still incomplete) we filled our sketch-books with 
record’ of old English homes—Elizabethan 
Jacobean, and the renee ia, pnt c- 
turesque i of dormers a gables, 
oriels and Taoves With our colour-boxes we 
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noted the charming effect of tiled roof and 
black timber gable framing ; of widely-gabled 
roomy brick chimney-stacks, russet and grey 
and lichen encrusted, all added pict ueness 
that came from iodic extensions of these 
ancient homes, all the accidental effects of 
inserted windows and clinging creepers, and 
through over-indulgence in this riot of beauty 
we went mad. Look at the work of the leaders 
of these schools in the domestic work they 
produced, and note how the affectation of the 
picturesque obsessed them, how tortuous the 
planning to break up the masses of the eleva- 
= ge illogical it all was, how childish, how 
utile ! 

Then came the jerry-builder with his bastard 
Gothic suburban terrace house, and finally dis- 
credited the only typical style of architecture 
our country possesses. It was this craze for 
the picturesque—a Kate Greenaway kind of 
picturesq ueness—which distinguished the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. We, 
sketchers of English domestic Gothic work, 
were “ out for” the picturesque, such as our 
taste recognised, and we seem to have failed 
how logical and straightforward the planning of 
these old English homes really was: how, in 
their dignified arrangement of apartments and 
unaffected external treatment, they offered as 
splendid examples of sane and practical archi- 
tecture. The beynute of their dosign was that 
which is the true test of all art—honesty and 
sincerity. 

I fear any words of mine in feeble defence of 
our predecessors, to whom the study of our 
English Gothic in all its riods meant so 
much, will meet with little sympathy from the 
pioneers of to-day. 

There is one broad lesson to be learnt from 
the overthrow of these champions, and I should 
like to enforce it to-night. I think the lesson 
is this—that the passing of thé vogue our 
masters represented was not the result of any 
inherent unsoundness in the principles of design 
they professed to advocate, but the result of 
their applying themselves almost exclusively 
to the task of mastering the intricacies of detail, 
detail of constantly changing variety, and of 
giving too little attention to the great principles 
which underlie the spirit of Gothic design. 
Archeology strangled architecture during the 
Neo-Gothic period. 

None of us can confidently predict the 
direction which, for want of a better term, 
what we may call fashion in architectural 
style will take, and, though the prophetic 
mantle, lightly assumed, frequently becomes 
burdensome under the fierce light of unex pected 
revelation, I look forward to a period—not in 
the very distant future—when we shall see a 
revival of the “ discredited’ Neo-Gothic, no 
longer characterised by a pedantic fumbling 
over the distinction between mouldings of 
“late” and “early ”’ decorated, or engrossed 
in the study of the development of the crocket, 
but based on a true appreciation of the essential 
spirit of the style. 

One such as I am, who served his apprentice- 
ship in the Gothic school, is saddened and 
shocked when he meets the work of many 
modern architects essaying the Gothic style, 
either the actual buildings or their illustrations, 
and sees how perfunctory has been the training 
of the designers, how little evidence their work 
shows of study of the spirit of the style they 
exploit or of the detail they attempt to adopt. 

[ was refreshed and uplifted when last year, 
on the excursion of our own Architectural 
Association, I visited Liverpool Cathedral and 
saw, for the first time, the completed Lady 
Chapel. The old spirit of the Goth in me 
rejoiced. Here I found in, to my mind, quite 
amazing beauty traditional scholarship refining 
and curbing a splendid conception; freshness 
and vigour of detail always modern and sug- 
gestive, but decorous and true to the spirit of 
the stvie. No stammering statement this, but 
a splendid pean of praise in stone by an accom- 
plished architect and master of his craft. 

I hope I have said enough to emphasise my 
contention that to condemn the study of Engli 
ecclesiastical or domestic Gothic work is both 
foolish and unjust.” 

A vote of — — ro = by Mr. P. . 
Lynch. He said they 
listening to an address which bad ae new 
ground and was full of suggestive thought. He 
was glad to hear such a teniperate protest 
against the wholesale condemnation, so . 
lent nowadays, of the work of the Rothic 
revivalists. 4 

Mr. F. G. Hicks, in seconding. said the 
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President's address reminded him of his water- 
colour work—-both exhibited great colour charm. 

Mr. Lynch called attention to the Royal 
Commission which is now being held in Great 
Britain with the object of recording and pre- 
serving remains of architectural and antiquarian 
interest in the country, and suggested that the 
Institute should identify itself with a move- 
ment to obtain similar facilities in Ireland. 
It was agreed that a letter be drafted and 
considered by the Council. 

The President announced the postponement 
of the annual dinner until March 5. 


The Birmingham Architectural Society : 
The Life and Work of Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A. 

At the ninth general meeting, held on the 
20th inst., the President, Mr. G. Salway Nichol, 
in the chair, Mr. E. P. Warren, F.S.A., 
F.R.1.B.A., delivered a lecture on “ The Life 
and Work of Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A.,” illustrated 
with lantern slides showing some of the numerous 
and magnificent examples of ecclesiastical 
buildings carried out either by Mr. Bodley 
himself. or in conjunction with his one-time 
partner, Mr. Thomas Garner. The lecturer 
said that Mr. Bodley’s work might be divided 
into three e initial period, when he 
worked by himself; the collaborative period, 
when he was joined by Mr. Garner ; and, lastly, 
when he was again working without a partner ; 
but the buildings erected during the whole 
period of professional activity were charac- 
terised by that feeling of suave severity in the 
production of which Mr. Bodley proved himself 
to be a past-master. Mr. Bodley was an idealist, 
and throughout his long architectural career, 
even in the smallest work entrusted to his care 
he never failed to produce examples which 
clearly indicated the fine conception which he 
set out to accomplish. It has been sometimes 
said that Mr. Bodley was a copyist, but nothing 
could be further from the truth. The lecturer, 
being an old pupil, could abundantly testify 
that Mr. Bodley, although a keen student of 
old work, seldom made sketches or notes, 
relying almost solely upon his memory of 
ancient examples for any general scheme or 
detail which he might desire to embody in his 
work. His library of architectural books was of 
the meagrest. What Mr. Bodley did do was 
to absorb to himself the spirit of what was best 
in Gothic architecture and apply it to modern 
buildings and requirements. 

As was pointed out by Mr. Hobbiss, 
when supporting the vote of thanks, Mr. 
Bodley may almost be considered to have 
out-Gothiced the Gothics, for he carried 
forward their traditions to a greater height 
than had hitherto been attempted or accom- 
plished. His principal vogue bore many charac- 
teristics of Gothic work of the early fourteenth 
century. The Midland Counties are fortunately 
very rich in Mr. Bodley’s work, and, in the 
lecturer's opinion, probably one of the finest 
examples to be found was that of the church 
at Hoar Cross, in Staffordshire, situated amidst 
the ideal sylvan surroundings of what remains 
of the ancient forest of Needwood. It was 
considered that Mr. Bodley’s work had pro- 
duced a vast influence on modern architects 
and architecture. 

The lecturer concluded by giving an appre- 
ciative survey of Mr. Bodley’s life and per- 
sonality. One story concerning his ready wit is 
too capital to overlook. A pupil, in his 
youthful superiority and lack of respect for all 
mankind, including his master, once observed 
on being shown a sketch for a lectern: “ Oh, I 
know where you obtained the idea of that 
from; it is in such-and-such a book!” Mr. 
Bodley’s unruffied retort was: “The ass 
knoweth his master’s crib!”” A vote of thanks 
to the lecturer was proposed by Mr. C. E. 
Bateman, seconded by Mr. W. Doubleday, 
and supported by Messrs. J. E. Swann and 
Holland W. Hobbiss. 


Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society : 
Towa Planning. 

A general meeting of this Society was held 
on the 19th inst. at the Leeds Institute, 
Cookridge-street. In the absence of the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, Mr. W. H. Thorp, 
F.R.LB.A., occupied the chair. 

Mr. Patrick Abercrombie, M.A. (Liverpool), 
gave a lecture on “ The Architect’s Sphere in 
Town Planning, Past and Present,” illustrated 
with lantern slides. The lecture covered a 
large ground,  pesernage. | showing the whole 
development of town p ing, and 
with the component parts of the problem from 


‘Kitchin, and their Medical 


the «esthetic, the traffic, and the sociologistic 
points of view. The paper was largely an 
attack upon architects for not interesting 
themselves sufficiently in matters of town 
planning of the present day. Mr. Abercrombie 
concluded his lecture with a comparative 
diagram showing the density and disposition 
of English towns, continental towns, the 
modern garden city, and a suggestion for the 
future development of cities. The latter 
showed concentration of the centres for com- 
mercial purposes by the use of skyscrapers, so 
obtaining quicker transport into the outlying 
country in which were distributed the houses, 
the works, and the manufacturers also being 
concentrated in another locality. The discus- 
sion which followed largely centred around the 
last proposition, and a vote of thanks to the 
lecturer was heartily accorded on the motion 
of the Hon. Secretary, Mr. W. Whitehead, 
A.R.1.B.A., and seconded by Mr. J. H. Foggitt, 
A.R.C.A., A.R.T.B.A. 


Nottingham and Derby Architectural Society. 

At a meeting of this Society on Tuesday last 
week the President announced that they had 
been able to arrange a lecture on “ Town 
Planning,’ by Professor Adshead, of Liverpool, 
on March 10. The Mayor had kindly promised 
to preside, and anyone interested in this 
subject would be admitted by ticket free of 
charge. 

Mr. E. H. Heazell, Licentiate of the Royal 
Institute, then delivered a lecture on “ A Tour 
in Provence,’’ describing particularly the his- 
torical and architectural features of the towns 
in the Valley of the Rhone from Lyons to the 
sea, and showing by lantern views the superb 
remains of the Roman occupation of this 
district, including the fortress-palace at Avignon, 
built and occupied by the Popes from 1309 to 
1377, but degraded by being used until recently 
asabarracks. The Romanesque church and the 
fifteenth-century Castle of Tarascon, the Graco- 
Roman theatre at Arles, and the unique cloisters 
of the church of St. Trophime in the same city, 
and the Roman amphitheatre at Arles, 450 ft. 
in length, and the one at Nimes, only slight! 
less in size, still magnificent monuments, thoug 
not to be compared in size with the Coliseum 
at Rome. 

Views were also shown of the Maison Carrée 
at Nimes, the finest and best preserved Roman 
temple extant, the ruined temple of Diana or 
Nemausus, and the Roman baths adjoining, 
which were incorporated in a wonderful Italian 
garden in the eighteenth century, and which 
now form one of the most delightful public 
gardens in provincial France. 

The lecture concluded with a description of 
the well-preserved triumphal arch at Orange 
and the mighty aqueduct known as the Pont 
du Gard, carrying the water supply from the 
hills over the Valley of the Rhone, which is 
still used, though probably built by the Romans 
before the Christian era. 

Professor Granger, D.Litt., proposed a vote 
of thanks to the lecturer for his interesting 
lecture and views, and Mr. Robert Evans, 
F.R.L.B.A., seconded. 


a 
GENERAL NEWS. 





The Architectural Association. 


An exhibition of educational cinematograph 
films specially prepared by Messrs. Ruffell’s 
Exclusives, Ltd., under the direction of the 
Architectural Association for use in architec- 
tural and technical schools, will be given in 
the rooms of the Architectural Association at 
No. 18, Tufton-street, Westminster, on Frida * 
March 6. Tickets may be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Association, 


Royal Academy Exhibition, 1914. 
Intending exhibitors are asked to note that 
days for receiving works are as follows :—~ 
Water-colours, pastels, miniatures, black-and- 
white drawing vings, and architectural 
drawings—Friday, March 27; oil painti 
Saturday, March 28, and Monday, March 30; 
sculpture, on Tuesday, March 31. Labels and 
forms can be obtained, during March only, from 
the Royal Academy. 


The Local Government Board and Tuberculosis 
Hospitals. 


_ The Local Government Board have issued a 
circular drawn up by their architect, Mr. Brook 
i ical Officer, Dr. News- 
holme, to County and County Borough Councils 
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relative to the economical provisi.., .,; per 
manent residential institutions for {he tra: 
ment of pulmonary tuberculosis, 1), unit 
adopted in the circular is one hund:..( 
buildings, with ten in shelters. The « thorities 
recommend that a sanatorium site «)).\d jy 
big enough for the employment of mai of th. 
aes wa out of doors—say, 50 acres for one 
undred patients; in all cases at least acre 


beds in 


should be allowed per patient. Nine drawincs 
with hints for planning, are appended. The 
floor space should give at least 64 sq. ft. to 
each patient; their rooms should be not jess 
than 8 ft. 6 in. high and the wards higher. It 
will be commonly unnecessary, the circular 
observes, to heat the patients’ quarters, the 
dining hall and some of the special nursing. 
rooms excepted, whilst a low-pressure hot 
water system will prove the most economical, 


and the adoption, where possible, of electrical 
lighting is recommended. It is suggested, 
further, that in view of the importance of the 
continuous open-air treatment it is unwise to 
encourage patients to collect in a recreation 
room, unless upon special occasions or for a 
very limited while. 


Royal Academy Professorship of Perspective. 


The Royal Academy have appointed Mr. (. A. 
Storey, A.R.A., to the Professorship of Per- 
spective, which has remained vacant during 
many years past. Mr. Storey was appointed 
Teacher of Perspective in the Royal Academy 
Schools in 1900, and Examiner in Drawing, 
Board of Education, a few months ago; he is 
the author of “Theory and Practice of 
Perspective.” 


St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, Chest. 

In response to representations made by the 
Bishop of London and others, the executors of 
the late Vicar have relinquished their project to 
sell by auction an old oaken chest, on the lid 
panel of which is a picture of the old City Gate, 
executed in marquetry inlay, with an inscrip- 
tion :—‘* St. Giles’s. Ts Bourne Wm. Rawlin- 
son, SL Grisold, Ar Ginn, Churchwardens, 1729.” 
The chest is 35 in. wide, and is bound with iron 
and covered with brass studs; it is conjectured 
that the chest originally belonged to St. Giles's. 
The executors have, we learn, presented th: 
chest to the churchwardens. 


Captain Scott Memorials. 

Sir Edgar Speyer, Sir Thomas Brock, R.A., 
the Hon. Harry wson, M.P., and Mr. Lionel 
Earle, Secreta . H.M.’s Office of Works, have 
been appoin as a Sub-Committee to make 
provision for the erection in London of suitable 
memorials to Captain Scott and his com- 

ions. The Dean and Chapter of St. Pauls 
ave assigned space, on the pier near the door 
to the crypt, for a mural bronze tablet, to be 
designed Mr. S. Nicholson Babb, and 
invitations are addressed to six leading sculptors 
to submit designs for the outdoor memorial, 
for which £7,500 is set apart out of the fund. 


The Greek Theatre, Syracuse. 


On April 16-19 the “Agamemnon” of 
Aischylus will be performed in the ancient 
Greek theatre Fant ypernce built, reputedly, by 
Democopor Myrilla, the architect, for Hieron |. 
in or pt 450 B.c. The theatre is nearly 
140 yds. in diameter, and retains the greater 
part of the seats that were fashioned ov! of 
the rock on the hillside, together with ves'izes 
of the altar of Dionysus in the orchestra. 


Church Building Society. 

The Incorporated Church Building So ''y 
held its usual monthly meeting on the !:!th 
inst. at the Society's House, No. 7, Dew * 
yard, Westminster Abbey, 8.W., the Hon. >!" 
tdward Thesiger, K.C.B., in the chair. (' nts 
of money were made in aid of the follo 
objects, viz. :—Buildi new churche- 
Copnor, St. Cuthbert, Hants, £250 ; Cou!- 
St. Andrew, Surrey, £125, for the first port!" 
East Sheen, All Saints, Surrey, £150 ; Gn™ 5 
St. Stephen, £200, for the first portion ; «' 
Potter's Bar, St. John, Middlesex, £125, ‘°° 
the first portion; and towards enlarginy 
otherwise improving the accommodation 10 ''* 
churches at Canton, St. Luke, ny rscad — 
Kilsby, St. Faith, near Rugby, £5 ; Lian - 


ng 


at 


8. Samlet, Glam, £15 ; St. Mary, Chr 
Church, Somerset, £10; Salisbury, St. M«''» 
£75; and Spreyton, St. Michael, Devon. 
Grants were also made from the Special Mis-\" 
Buildings Fund towards mission churches ‘* 
Polruan, St. Saviour, Lanteglos-by-Fow): 
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Model of the Tower of London as it appeared AD. 1600. 
By Mr. John B. Thorp. 


This model, which is being presented to the London Museum, Stafford House, by Mr. J. G. Joicey, 
has been made by Mr. Thorp to a scale of one-hundredth full size and covers an area of nearly 150 aq. ft. 


Cornwall, £5; and Squirrels Heath, All Saints, 


Romford, Essex, £25. The following nts 
were also paid for works completed :—Lower 


Halstow, St. Margaret, Kent, £10; Lambeth, 
St. Philip, Surrey, £50; Hambledon, St. Peter, 
Surrey, £10; Brough, St. John, Yorks, £50 ; 
Swansea, Christ Church, £100; Low Moor, 
St. Mark, Yorks, £30; Cresswell, St. Mary 
Magdalene, Notts, £75; and Seal, St. Peter, 
Kent, £40. In addition to this the sum of 
£280 was paid towards the repairs of seventeen 
churches from trust funds held by the Society. 


The Tower of London A.D. 1600. 

Mr. John B. Thorp’s models of Old London 
are becoming so well known that it is not 
surprising to find further additions being made 
from time to time. The new model, which is 
being presented to the London Museum by 
Mr. J. G. Joicey, has been built to a scale of 
one-hundredth full size, and covers an area of 
nearly 150 sq. ft. It will be first seen by the 
public when the Museum is opened in the early 
spring at its new quarters at Stafford House. 
The Tower, in the ings of the early part of the 
seventeenth century, was still used as a royal 
residence ; and in the model the various build- 
ings which occupied most of the space between the 
White Tower and the wall facing the river, and 
were known as the Queen’s Gallery, the Queen’s 
Lodgings, the Jewel House, and the remains 
of the Great Hall, are all shown, also, of course, 
the moat, with its stagnant water, is surround- 
ing the outer walls. On the north bank of the 
moat there still remained a portion of the City 
wall, with a postern gate, showing how William 
the Conqueror, by removing a portion of the 
wall, was able to make his loaam partly 
within and partly without the City. There is 
also shown the circular menagerie, which stood 
just outside the Middle Tower, and was built 
to cage wild beasts that at various times were 
presented to royalty; and a cluster of ware- 
houses and Tudor houses standing at the east 
end of the wharf .on the river's edge gives 
the Tower a picturesque appearance. Now, 
although the main outline of the Tower is little 
altered ‘rom what it was in the Middle Ages, 
the smaller buildings have mostly all gone, but 


~" this model of Mr. Thorp’s a most excellent 
‘dea can be gained of what the grim fortress 
‘ppearcd like hundreds of vears ago. 


St. Bartholomew-the-Great, West Smithfield. 
Mr. ©. A. Webb, Rector’s Warden, of No. 60, 


Barth ‘omew-close, E.C., recently invited sub- 
ar 13 for erecting a memorial in the church 
‘© Bey amin Franklin, by way of a tablet, and 
Some tgures of female saints, for the five 


cano 1 niches in the east wall of the present 
Lady ‘hapel. Franklin relates that in 1725 he 
pot work at Samuel Palmer, the printer's, in 
artholomew-close, with whom he remained 
a twelve months. It is ascertained from 
the rate books and other sources that Palmer 
a John James, the typefounder cited by 
ranklin, worked in the o Lady Chapel of the 
church, which, when the Priory was sold to Sir 
rs — in 1539, was converted into a 
Gwelling-house, havi 
sequently into the flags Seen Tehiek om 
acquired thirty years and restored in 1897 


Along th : 
laos aie oe of the lay—in the 


ground. There is a view in Woolaston’s 
* Religion of Nature ” (1720) of the upper floor 
of the old building fitted with the compositors’ 
racks that remained there to our own time. 


The Prison of the Temple, Paris. 

Nearly two years ago M. Pierre Sardou built 
for the City of Paris the Ecole Maternelle upon 
the site of the old fortress and prison which, 
in the thirteenth century, formed one of the two 
Commanderies in Paris of the Knights Templar, 
whose order, in 1312, was so cruelly dispersed 
under Philip de Valois; the Temple was then 
bestowed upon the Knights of St. John. Mauch 
of the buildings were extant in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, with the curtain walls 
and their four angle-towers; the church was 
round and like to that in London. The Temple 
was the prison of Louis XVI., his Queen, and 
their three children. In 1814 Louis XVIII. 
ave the Hétel of the Grand Prior to the 
rincess de Conti for a convent of Benedictine 
nuns, which remained until 1848, when two 
acres of the garden site were taken for the 
Marché du Temple—the (old) Monmouth-street 
of Paris, since reconstructed and much im- 
proved. A marble tablet has just been placed 
on the exterior wall of the School, at the corner 
of the rues Dupetit-Thouars and Gabriel- 
Vicaire, bearing an inscription, witha plan of the 
recincts of the Temple and the Quartier des 

nfants Rouges, as in 1793. In the square 
were set up the statue of Béranger, by Double- 
mard, Noel's “ Retiarius,”’ and Scheneweck’s 
“* Age sans Pitié.”’ 


The Claims of Antiquity. 

Presiding at a meeting for the purpose 
of enlisting public support for the work 
of the Committee for the Survey of the 
Memorials of Greater London, Lord Curzon 
of Kedleston said that it seemed to him that 
there was an ever-increasing need for the 
activities of a society which should devote itself 
as a special duty to the record of old buildings 
and ,objects before they had been ravished by 
the zeal of the curio-hunter or swept away by 
the needs of the times. We are glad that Lord 
Curzon has called attention to this matter, as 
the zeal of those engaged in town planning may 
at times lead them to disregard the claims of 
antiquity and historic interest, and it is well 
that this aspect of the matter should be occa- 
sionally brought to their notice. Not the least 
of the claims of this Committee to public 
support is the fact that its operations should 
have the effect of bringing to the notice of local 
authorities those objects of interest whose 
claims to preservation are worth serious con- 
sideration, even at the expense of some 
modification of town-planning schemes. 


North Side, Clapham Common, S.W. 


We learn that Messrs. J. & R. Kemp, of 
High Holborn, have disposed, on behalf of the 
owners of the freehold, of the row of old houses 
and their gardens, about 3 acres in extent, in 
North-side, Clapham-common, whereof some 
historical particulars were recently published 
in our columns. The leases will expire in tho 
cours of next March; it. wee of cue Sums 
contemplated to purchase property as a 
site for the proposed new Westminster Hospital, 


but the negotiations were subsequently re- 
linquished, and it is now feared that the fine 
old ** Queen Anne ” houses will be pulled down. 


Khartoum Cathedral. 


An appeal has been made by the Building 
Committee of Khartoum Cathedral for the funds 
to complete their scheme. The appeal has 
been made in an illustrated pamphlet issued 
by the Committee, and in which an account 
of the whole scheme is given. Readers will 
remember that the architect for the building 
is Mr. R. Weir Schultz, of London, while the 
painted glass in the lancet windows at the east 
end of the Cathedral was designed by Miss 
Mabel Esplin. 


Architecture in Maseums. 


Mr. Eugene Bourdon, of the Glasgow Schovl 
of Art, recently delivered a lecture in the 
Kelvingrove Art Galleries on “‘ Architecture in 
Museums.” Mr. Bourdon referred to the small 
accommodation provided in museums and art 
galleries for exhibits of architecture. In galleries 
in London and Paris there were to be found 
on view fragments of architecture or casts. 
Even casts were expensive, and might occupy 
too much space to the detriment of painting 
and sculpture. But there might at least be 
shown models of famous pieces of architecture, 
such as the model of the Acropolis in Kelvin- 
grove. In Paris the State purchased old houses 
and converted them into museums, but that 
practice was not to be entirely commended. It 
was all very well to preserve such a house as 
Provand’s Lordship, but it would become rather 
monotonous if the Corporation purchased a 
number of old houses and placed them, say, in 
Kelvingrove Park. After all, architecture was 
a living thing, and an old house diverted from 
its legitimate purpose became a dead thing, 
just as a church that was no longer worshipped 
in ceased to be a church. But in Glasgow there 
was, he thought, too little attention paid to the 
—— of old buildings, not quaintly old 

uildings, but buildings belonging, say, to the 
eighteenth century, of which there were some 
good examples in Glasgow, which were ignored 
hecause the general public did not know where 
to find them. They might show in museums 
not only models but photographs of architec- 
ture. It would be interesting for travelled 
people to compare the models and views with 
the originals, and the exhibits would be some- 
thing of an education to the untravelled public. 
He advocated the cultivation of a general taste 
in architecture. It was different from painting. 
A man might buy a bad painting and hang it in 
his drawing-room, where it would be seen by 
only a few people. But a man, because he 
owned a piece of ground, had no right to build 
thereon a building which was offensive to the 
general public. Exhibits in museums such as 


he ——— would, he believed, prove a 
valuable education in architecture to the public. 
Carstairs Railway Station. 

Mr. W. A. Paterson, Engineer-in-Chief of the 
Caledonian Railway Company, has made plans 
for a reconstruction of the junction station at 
Carstairs, with platforms 1,000 ft. long, and a 


bridge in two spans of 58 ft. and 92 ft. to carry 
the public road over the widened line. 
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MEETINGS. 





Farivar, Fesrvaryr 27. 


Institution of Civil Engineers.—Mr. C. S. Meik on 
“The Use of Reinforced Concrete in Connection with 
Dock = — oo Work.” 8 p.m. 

Architectw ftsmen’s Society, Glasgow.—Mr. 
J. 8. Boyd on “ Mediwval Architecture of Ay yo tn 
and ee AL; y= Mae p.m, 

Leicester a icestershire Society of Archit 0 
Mr. C. E. Mallows on “ Hampton £ Palece.” 


8 p.m, 
Mowrpar, Marcu 2. 

The Architectural Association—Professor W. 8. 
Purchon on ‘Architecture and Environment,” 
poy roe - wie + ney ion 1914-15. 8 p.m. 

iety of Arts (Cantor Lec’ure).—Mr. J. Pe 
on “ Artistic Lithography ” (Lecture ITI.). 8 — 

Society of Engineers.—Mr. T,. J. 
** Esperanto.” 7.30 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute-—Mr. A. E, Munby on 
“ Elementary Science.” 7 p.m. 

University of London (Victoria and Albert Museum).— 
Mr. Banister Fletcher on “‘ Renaissance Architecture.”’ 
5 p.m. 


Gueritte on 


Turspar, Marcu 3. 
Institution of Civil Engineers.—Discussion on 
“‘ Rail-steels for Electric Railways” and Ls ae 
og = ag eer 8 p.m. 
iety for the Promotion of Roman Studies.—Mr, 
G. A. T. Davies on “‘ The Dacian Campaign of Tocden 
in A.D. 102."’ 5 Arm 
University of don (British Murewm).—Mr. 
Smith on “ Greek Art and National Life.” 4.30 = 


Wepwespar, Marcu 4, 

Royal Archwxological Institute.—Mr. BR H. Forste 
** The Corbridge Excavations, 1913.”’ 4.30 p.m, sas 

Carpenters’ Hall London- (Lectures on Arts 
Connected with Building). Mr. Charles Spooner on 
* pater gap had an — ew.” 7.45 p.m. 

‘oyal nita nstitute—Mr, A. E, MW 
** Elementary Science.”” 7 p.m. Sandton 


Tuvespar, Manrce 5. 

University of London (British Museum).—Mr. Bani 
Fletcher on “ Ancient Architecture.” re pm. — 

University of London (Victoria and Albert Musewm),— 
Mr. Kaines Smith on “The Nature of Beauty.” 
3.39 p.m, 

Fripay, Marca 6 

The Architectural Association.—Exhibition of 

tional cinematograph films. oa. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


A meeting was held at the R.LB.A. on 
Monday, at which a paper was read by 
Mr. Paul Waterhouse on “ London Railway 
Stations,” at the conclusion of which an 
interesting discussion took place. In con- 
sequence of the present R.LB.A. regulations 
as to abstracts of papers, we are unable to 
do justice to Mr. Waterhouse’s most interesting 
paper. 


THE BUILDER. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Re the Booming of X. Y. Z. — 

Str,—Replying to yours of the 19th inst., I 
may say that I am not so much concerned in 
this instance with what you have written, but 
with what you have not written. You gave 
prominent publication to the serious charge of 
an anonymous co nt that you assidu- 
ously puffed and published the rather poor 
and plagiaristic designs of X. Y.Z., but you 
did not meet or repudiate the —_ In the 
literary and illustrated pages of the Builder 
the productions of X. Y. Z. seemed to me to 
be the only ible ones which could be 
referred to, and in my letter of the 18th inst. 
I made it clear that I thought so, and yet there 
is no repudiation. 

I note that you do not agree with my 
criticism of the premises. My only criticism on 
that particular work was directed to the 
placing of the structural — on the 
ground floor, directly under the great voids 
above, and no doubt resting on the lintels of 
corresponding voids below. Do you wish me 
to understand that you, as an architect, approve 
of such methods of construction? Yet this is 
the only piece of originality displayed. The 
entrance in the centre we have all seen many 
times ; the balcony arrangement you quote as 
being similar to Pennethorne’s in Regent-street ; 
while the piece of lace frilling on the top cornice 
reminds me of a running vine and bunches of 
grapes which used to adorn a public-house in 
Oxford-street. Originally designed as a drop 
pattern for a verandah, it was inverted and 
used as a cresting, and when the periodic 
painting in natural colours took place the 
effect was undoubtedly great. 

The “clever design’’ promised and _ illus- 
trated in your issue of January 16 is simply 
a rehash of the illustrations supplied to the 
Daily of the January with the accom- 
panying letterpress, cutting the Builder terms of 
competition to pieces, and setting up their 
own, is nothing more nor less than a reproduc- 
tion of the old residential type of nt- 
street and probably traced schoolboy fashion 
from some old print. The ignorance and 
impudence of these parties in entering such a 
production in the Builder competition was 
astounding, only equalled by the assessors 
awarding them the first prize, using almost 
identical wording supplied by X. Y. Z. in the 
Daily forming about the most barefaced 
piece of team playing in the lurid history of 
a assessed by the profession. 

I had some sympathy with the proprietors of 
the Builder at the time, thinking that they, 
with the honest competitors, had been sold, 
but the present booming of X. Y. Z. in your 
pages seems to make it clear enough that the 
whole affair was a piece of commercialism, and 
is merely a development of the original plan, 
of campaign, suited to the moment. 

Do you suppose that your readers have so 
little wit as not to see through the game, or that 
even Regent-street tradesmen will be taken in b 
it? . As to your remark : “* Work which T 
consider has merit will receive the recognition 
due to merit and to that alone,”’ I can only say, 
if the measure of X. Y. Z.’s work (and their 
morals) is the acme of your ambition, and you 
fill the pages of the Builder with such stuff, 
it will not be long before a funeral and an 
epitaph will be required for the Builder. 

14, Elgin-avenue, W. Jas. Youna. 

February 23, 1914. 

[*«* Having deleted names, we give this 
letter, and leave our readers to form their 
own conclusions, which will, we think, be 
similar to our own. There is an old French 











proverb, “ Honi soit qui mal y pense,” 
which our correspondent should ponder 
over. We have informed our correspondent 


privately that if he has better work to illustrate 
than that we have published we shall be glad 
to have it, but so far it has not been aah.) 


Substitutes for Teak. 

THE following letter from Mr. Alexander L. 
Howard on ‘‘ Substitutes for, Teak,” ed 
in the Timber Trades Journal for the 14th 
inst. :— 

** Sir —I am glad to see from your issue this 
week that Messrs. Denny, Mott, & Dickson 
have called attention to the practice which 
has obtained of late of adding the word “ teak ”’ 
to ‘several different timbers which really have 
no claim to this valuable word, 

A great effort has, no doubt, been made 
during the t years to find fresh supplies of 





teak or really satisfactory substitutes, and a 
great amount of money has 


been spent in the 


[FEBRUARY 27, 1014. 


effort, but so far no real substitute hag been 
discovered. 
e... the same ti $e acconse of the steadil 
vaneing price eak, many other wood 
have been exploited and the term oa! 
used in connection with them. All of they 
woods, although they possess valuable qualitia 
of their own, ve no sort of right to the name 


When other ge use the word like this 
and people actually inquire for African teak 
Borneo teak, Seah. “diffenl 


etc., it is difficult 

to know what to 0. I should like to supple. 
ment the reply of the Director of the Roya! 
Botanic Ga at Kew with a few remarks 
So-called ‘“ African teak,” properly called 
“ iroko,”’ is hardly like teak at all, either in 
colour, texture, or, indeed, in any respect. |i 
it may be said to resemble any other we! 
known wood it is more like greenheart. It js 
a valuable timber—hard, capable of taking 4 
fine surface. It does not appear to contain 
any oil similar to that in teak, and at present 
it is too early to speak of ite durability. Wit! 
out any knowledge of its botanica! term, it 
appears likely to .“ the wood of some acacia, 

ang from Siam (Dipterocarpus turbinatus) 
Gurjan from the Andaman Islands (D. tur. 
binatus), Eng from Burma (D. tuberculatus 
are all very similar in character, but none of 
them in any respect like the produce of Tectona 
grandis. : 

They are all heavier in weight, different in 
grain, and contain different chemical pro 
perties. The preservative quality of teak when 
in contact with iron is well known. This 
feature is entirely absent in the products of 
Dipterocarpeew. Teak is singularly reliable, 
shrinks little, and hardly absorbs moisture, i! 
at all; the other three woods shrink, perhaps, 
to a greater extent than any other hard wood 
from India. They are also liable to warp and 
twist unless used with the utmost care and 
thoroughly seasoned, and they absorb moisture 
freely. In their own countries, where they are 
used to a great extent, they are not held in 
much estimation for durability in exposed 
work. They may, however, be better tn 
England in this respect, where the climate 
not so trying and the white ant ie no trouble 
So far there is hardly sufficient experience t 
judge whether the timber is durable when ex 
osed. Borneo camphor wood, which has a'so 
hean called teak, is the produce of Dryobe- 
lonops aromatica, another of the family of 
Dipterocarpew, and. resembles closely the other 
three. It, however, possesses one pronounced 
difference from teak, i.¢., that any iron or stee: 
in contact with it, if exposed to damp, causes 
a black stain. In all other age OF it is very 
imi ; ang, Eng, or Gurjan. 
aise ucnaen td © ALEXANDER L. Howard 
Tower House, 

40, Trinity-square, London. E.C. 

February 7, 1914.” 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


From a notice of the Ladies’ Sanitary 
Association in the Builder of February -:, 


1864 :— 
CLEANSING. 

Unclose the dark chamber, 
Where fever and death 

Have breathed out infection 
With poisoning breath. 

Let light and pure air in 
Through windows and door ; 

Cleanse the walls and the ceiling 
As well as the floor. 

Bring back to the dwelling 
That choicest of wealth, 

The purity, beauty, 
And blessing of health. 


[*,* Verses were thought to be effic 
as aids to sanitary science in 1864.—}) 
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AN OLD LONDON BURIAL GROUND. — 
In clearing the site of the vacated King 
College Hospital for Messrs. W. H. Smi\ 
Son’s new premises in Portugal-s'' 
Lincoln’s Inn-fields, have been found ms M 
hundreds of coffins, with a range of vaul'- " 
a catacomb beneath what was the forec 
and garden of the hospital. By > ee 
gates stood the watch-house, and -” , 
passage with one or two of the original bu we 
shops of Clare Market. These remains” © 
be reinterred in Brooklands Cemetety— ; 
those of burials, to a computed ey ' 
16,000, in the parochial graveyard © 


— a $ T 


- Clement Danes, which was closed sixty-thrve 


ears ago. Mr. H. C. Ellis, of No. 46, 

enchurch-street, E.C., is the architect of the 
new buildings, upon which, for the fabric, 
a sum of about £153,000 will be expended. 
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New Ovurt-Patients’ DEPARTMENT.—SoOuUTH FRONT. 
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New Ovurt-Patients’ DEPARTMENT.—VieEwWw oF WarttinG Hatt. 


ROYAL SOUTH HANTS AND SOUTHAMPTON HOSPITAL.—Messrs. Youxnc & Hatt, ARCHITECTS. 
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Brock A, FAciINnG SouTH 


FREDERICK WHEELER, F.R.1.B.A. ARCHITECT, 


MOUNT VERNON HOSPITAL, NORTHWOOD.—Mk. 
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New Ovurt-Patients’ DEPARTMENT.—SOUTH FRONT 


New Ovut-Patients’ DEPARTMENT.—ViEW OF WaitiING HA tt, 


HANTS AND SOUTHAMPTON HOSPITAL.—Messrs. Youne 


HALL, 


ARCHITECTS. 
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Biock A, Facinc Sours. 


MOUNT VERNON HOSPITAL, NORTHWOOD.--Mr. FREDERICK WHEELER, 


F.R.1.B.A., 


ARCHITECT. 
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LIGHTING, HEATING, AND SANITARY 
ENGINEERING SECTION. 


VENTILATION BY MEANS OF 
PURIFIED AIR. 


HE question of the purity of the air we 
T breathe must always one of the 
most engaging and serious problems. 
Whether the place be the home, the office, the 
workshop, the vehicle, the place of amusement, 
or even the street, the condition of the atmo- 
sphere is equally important. It can scarcely 
be too emphatically asserted that more than 
one-half the ills we suffer from are due to the 
dow poisoning produced by the foul air of the 
roms in which we live and breathe. 

It is a popular belief that the contamination 
of the air of a place in which a number of 
persons are congregated is due to an abnormal 
amount of carbonic acid gas. This is supposed 
to cause the stuffiness, smell, and disagreeable 
taste usually perceived. Such, however, is far 
from being the case. Carbonic acid gas is a 
tasteless and perfectly inodorous gas. It is 
also practically harmless, except in concentra- 
tions far greater than are ever met with in the 
worst cases of bad atmospheres. 

The fact is that we are constantly throwing 
of from the skin and lungs the waste products 
of the body, which putrefy, and, combined 
with supersaturation, overheating, and motion- 
lessness of the air, are the main causes of 
fetid atmospheres. 

The usual method of overcoming these diffi- 
culties so far has been the introduction of fresh 
air into rooms either by means of gratings m 
the wall behind radiators or by pumping it in 
at suitable points. Even so there remain a 
number of objections ; but these could largely 
be met if the air which is introduced were 
purified first. This has become possible of late 
by the commercial production of ozone. So 
long ago as 1785 Van Marum observed that 
oxygen gas through which an electric spark 
has been passed pd a peculiar smell and 
at once tarnished a bright surface of mercury ; 
but it was not until the year 1840 that t 
attention of chemists was again called to this 
fact by Schinbein. This celebrated chemist 
stowed that the peculiar strongly-smelling sub- 
stance, to which he gave the name of ozone, 
was capable of liberating iodine from potassium 
iodide and of effecting many other oxidising 
actions. 

_ For many years much doubt existed respect- 
ing the exact chemical nature of this oxidising 
principle, for the simple reason that it was 
found impossible to obtain ozone except in 
very small quantities, and t an exact 
investigation of its composition was rendered 
still more difficult by its extremely energetic 
Properties. Researches, however, conducted 
with the greatest care, have shown that 
come 18 nothing more than concentrated 
ayeen, and the steps by which this conclusion 
as been arrived at constitute an admirable 
example of the successful solution of an appar- 
ently insoluble problem by the accumulation of 


_ eatin of many independent investigations. 

' Andrews belongs the credit of having first 
_— that ozone, from whatever source it 
rea be lcrived, is one and the same body, 
etc prope and the same on 
~— - ind also that it is not a compound of 


allotropic (ort, “ements, but oxygen in an 
a in nature) is always present in the 
a “P ‘«. Its principal sources are probably 
the sil ‘ iM Ceonangee during thunderstorms, 

discharge from clouds, the evapora- 


Hon of water (and especially of saline water as. 


n sea foam), and the action of some table 


Products on the air, It i 

mag . is also formed the 

. _ mo! sunlight on the clouds. The cane 

a nt in the atmosphere plays an important 
in_Sceping the air pure and and 


stantly passing ; here 
y p Z into ¢ 
decom» sing flesh, po — 


advan e over all other disinfectants, that, 
while estroying the deleterious matter or 
organisms in the atmosphere, it imparts to the 
air at the same time certain positive properties, 
rendering it more healthful and invigorat- 
ing for respiration. 

In the open country, and especial'y at the 
seaside, ozone can always be detected ; but in 
the air of towna it is either absent ot exists in 
very small quantities, which, however, it present, 
are most advantageous to health. Organic 
matter, smoke, sulphur compounds, and other 
impurities with which the air we breathe is 
always vitiated, destroy ozone—i.c., are in 
such disproportionate quantity that they 
absorb all the ozone. If there were enoug 
of it in the air these impurities would be 
swept away 

Apart from the ordinary advantages to a 
healthy person ah ozonised atmosphere 
possesses positive and curative principles, 
valuable properties in many common ailments. 
In anemia ozone has heen found very beneficial. 
It has the effect of multiplying the red 
a of the blood, increasing the appetite, 
and generally adding tone and vigour to the 
system. It is probable that the future treat- 
ment of phthisis will be indebted in no small 
measure to ths gas. 

Ozone, as aiready stated, unlike oxygen, is 
possessed of a very powerful and penetrating 
odour, and very slight traces of this gas can 
readily be detected by the sense of smell. It 
has the power, in strong concentrations, ot 
oxidising or destroying the offensive germs that 
the air may contain; indeed, it is the most 
powerful oxidising agent known. which is due 
to the fact that it readily parts with the third 
atom of oxygen contained in the molecule. 
The conversion of oxygen into ozone is expressed 
chemicaliy by the equation 0, + 0 = 0, and it 
is this third atom which splits off so easily and 
enters into combination with other bodies that 
is the basis of its value for the purification of 
the atmosphere, etc.: in fact, it is the most 
poweriul sterilising agent known. 

When manufactured artificially, pure ozone, 
if diluted to the strength in which it is used for 
such purposes as ventilation. etc., has a most 
agreeable and refreshing odour, similar to that 
met with at the seaside. The sanitation of 
rooms by ozonised air (antiseptic ventilation) 
diminishes the number of organic germs and 
renders innocuous the exhalations from persons 
in confined spaces. Ozone also neutratises the 
unpleasant effect of cooking and other smelis, 
and removes tobacco smoke, fog, etc. 

This property oi ozone to neutralise smells 
(generally ae as deodorising) is of great 
commercial value apart from the incidental use 
of ozone in this respect when it is applied for 
ventilating purposes. There are many trades 
and industrial processes where smeils are pro- 
duced which are not only almost anbearable to 
the persons immediately concerned, but are 
liable to cause a nuisance to the neighbourhood, 
and often result in injunctions being obtained 

ainst the owners of such business. Such 
ova are public kitchens, hide and skin ware- 
areal and tanneries, soap works, bone mills, 
oil and manure works, etc. In cases of this 
kind the unpleasant nuisance is generally 
produced hy the putrefaction in the air of 
minnte organic particles given off from the 
substances under manufacture, and these 

icles can readily be ‘reated and oxidised 
mgoe so that the trouble is abated. 
It is hardly necessary to enumerate the 
many instances where one would like to find 
the present ventilation improved. Most 
Londoners no doubt ngticed the difference in 
the air when the Central London Railway 
adopted purified air ventilation in their 
“Tubes.” In this case it is worked on the 
“ Ozonair ” system, and we will briefly discuss 
the latter. a . 

The system consists in drawing the air supply 
from as clean and pure a source as possible and 
removing the smuts and other solid floating 
matter means of a special filtering screen. 
During this operation practically the whole of 


the sulphurous acid and other deleterious gases 
met with in all large cities are absorbed. 
Incidentally, the screen can be arranged so as 
to cool the air up to about 10 deg. Fahr. difference 
between the external and internal temperature. 
The quantity of water used for washing amounts 
only to a few gallons per hour for a compara- 
tively large installation. The cleaned air is 
then passed into the mixing chamber, where it 
is purified and partially sterilised by the addition 
of a minute quantity of pure ozone, which also 
gives it a refreshing character. The purified air 
is forced by the fan into the building through 
ducts, which are provided with openings at 
suitable points, in the usual way. 

The filter screen is constructed of very finely- 
woven metal gauze, mounted in a suitable 
manner on @ framework of galvanised angle 
ircns and wrought-iron tube. It usually 


assumes the form of a zigzag when looked at. 


in plan, and the area is determined by the 
amount of air which is required to pass into 
the building. The gauze is kept covered with 
a very thin film of water by means of an 
atomising appliance, which breaks up the water 
into a very fine spray. In fact, the water in 
the front of these screens is generally present 
in the form of a fine mist or cloud. The air, 
being drawn through this mist and the film on 
the screen, is thoroughly washed, and all 
suspended matter and sulphurous impurities 
are removed. At the same time the extensive 
surface presented for evaporation is instru- 
mental in hot weather in reducing the tem- 
peratuce of the incoming air by several degrees. 

After passing the screen the air enters the 
mixing diambee, into which the ozone is also 
introduced. From here it is drawn into the 
duct by a fan driven by an electric motor. 
The ozoniser, which is, of course, one of the 
most important parts of the installation, is 
made up of units, each consisting of two 
electrodes, separated by a dielectric. The 
smallest size consists of two units, each larger 
size having too additional ones, up to ten 
units. There are several parts of the installa- 
tion of minor importance which we need not 
refer to here. 

The plant is very simple to work, and can 
be left under the control of an inexperienced 
person. The main working is automatic and 
depends on the handling of two or three electric 
switches. 

In places where it is required to purify the 
air in one or two rooms or offices, and where 
the number of persons is a small factor in the 
conditions of ventilation, these smal! ozonisers 
may be used with advantage. They are made 
in several forms, for continuous or alternating 
current, taking from only 20 watts to 130 watts, 
depending on the size and the current supply. 
They are suitable for use in rooms or places of 
from 3,000 to 12,000 cubic ft. capacity, and 
some of the larger ones have an output of about 
60,000 cubic ft. of ozonised air per hour. 


THE LIGHTING OF LONDON. 


Ay ordinary general meeting of the London 
Society was held on Tuesday of last week at 
the Royal United Service Institution, White- 
hall, when Dr. Leon Gaster, Hon. Secretary of 
the Illuminating Engineering Society, read a 
paper (illustrated with a number of lantern 
slides) on “ The Lighting of London.” 

Colonel R. E. Crompton, C.B., Consulting 
Engineer to the Road Board, presided, and in 
introducing the lecturer remarked that a few 
years ago it was seen that the lighting of our 
areas out of doors and equally the lighting 
of interiors of buildings was an art in itself, 
which was not to be left to competition between 
gas and electrical engineers or any kinds of 
oil lighting. They must give credit to Dr. 
being one of if not the first to see 


Gaster as 
that it was necessary to treat illumination as 


an art in itself. 

Dr. Gaster then delivered his ‘ecture. It was, 
he said, interesting to note that, although the 
lighting of the streets was now a public duty, 
in days gone by it was a purely private 
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obligation. In 1415 Sir Henry Burton, then Lord 
Mayor of London, ordered all householders to 
hang out lanterns during the dark winter 
evenings, and in subsequent legislation a fine 
was imposed on those who did not comply 
with this order. The illumination of those 
days was very feeble, and the bad lighting 
gave rise to great disorder in the streets. 
Consequently they found that in many cities, 
notably Paris, street lighting came to asso- 
ciated with the duties of the police. During 
the last century a remarkable change had come 
over street lighting. Probably the old oil 
lamps introduced about 1800 gave considerably 
less than 1-candle-power; to-day our streets 
were lighted by gas and electric lamps giving 
over a thousand candle-power. The need for 
this better illumination had arisen largely 
through the increased speed of traffic and the 
very much greater extent to which our streets 
were used for pleasure and business by night. 
Not only had the illuminating value of lamps 
enormously increased, but authorities were now 
taking more interest in the best methods of 
using these lamps. In 1908 the City of London 
sent a special deputation abroad to inspect 
the lighting of various Continental cities, and 
several American cities sent over to Europe 
at intervals experts (in some cases the electrical 
and gas engineers and also the financial advisers) 
in order to study the conditions over here. 
Those visits had led to some remarkable changes 
throughout the City of London. The method 
of central suspension by wires over the roadway, 
which was in use for many years in the Conti- 
nental cities, was now becoming common. 
Curiously enough, this method of central 
suspension, which was considered to have 
several advantages from the lighting standpoint 
and traffic requirements, was used centuries 
ago in the streets of Paris, and old prints could 
be seen showing the oil lamps hung by ropes 
and presented to the gaze of admiring citizens. 
As a result of the improvements initiated in 
the City of London about the end of 1911 it was 
estimated that the amount of light in the streets 
of the City area, both gas and electric, would be 
increased by some 600,000 candle-power, 
but that the annual saving in the lightin 

would be about £6,000. Such results show 

what was possible to be accomplished by 
studying the lighting of streets in a more 
scientific manner. Both gas and electric 
lighting had made enormous strides since the 
introduction of the latter about thirty years 
ago, and of late much attention had been paid 
to the design of special dioptric globes intended 
to distribute the light better along the street 
and improve the illumination of those parts of 
the pavement most remote from the lamps. 
There was no doubt that street lighting in 
itself was a big subject. They had to consider 
the kind of lighting suited to various streets, 
the conditions which were desirable in the 
interest of traffic and pedestrians, and the 
desirability of artistic effect. Besides the 
actual amount of light needed in various 
streets, consideration should be paid to the 
effect of driving from a side street into a 
brilliantly illuminated main street, which was 
apt to dazzle the driver. In some German 
cities a system of grading the illumination of 
lamps of progressively increasing candle-power 
was adopted, so that the change from the com- 
parative obscurity of the side street to the 
brightness of the main thoroughfare took 
place more gradually. While the lighting of 
rural roads fell outside the scope of the paper, 
there were nevertheless certain main roads 
running right out of London which served as 
arteries of traffic and deserve to be carefully 
lighted. A short time ago the members of 
the London Society were considering the effect 
of the immense illuminated signs on the 
Embankment, the glaring effect of which was 
considered objectionable from the artistic 
standpoint. This was a view that would be 
shared by many people, but it might be pointed 
out that those who objected to the use of such 
signs for advertising had also the obligation 
to encourage the use of illuminated signs in 
situations where they would be really useful. 
For example, much more might be done in the 
design of really artistic signs to indicate to 
the visitor the nature of public buildings, post- 
offices, call offices for telephones, railway- 
stations, etc., and even the names of our main 
streets might surely be treated in this way. 
Some progress had been made in this respect 
during the last few years, and was very much 
appreciated by the general public. A word 
might also be said as to the possibilities of 
lamps outside such important buildings being 
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treated in a more artistic manner. It appeared 
that we did not sufficiently realise what an 
important part light played in the appearance 
of a city by night. In many cases the lantern 
in whic the lamp was placed was of artistic 
design, but owing to the glaring nature of the 
unshaded light the outlines of the lantern 
could not be seen. a oe really be 
closely associated with architectural design 
and with town planning, and if, as Sir Aston 
Webb recently advocated, we should come to 

ssess the Ministry of Fine Arts, it might be 
| oes that the design of lighting fixtures for 
our streets and important buildings would be 
one of the things to be considered. Some 
years ago the author pointed out the need for 
some central authority to undertake the super- 
vision of public lighting, some body which 
would have an incentive to make experiments, 
to assist those districts on which the expendi- 
ture of public lighting fell heavily, and to bring 
about some generally accepted standard as to 
the conditions of lighting certain classes of 
streets really needed. Such an authority 
might, he thought, well deal with the artistic 
aspects of public lighting as well. Greater 
London, extending over an area of roughly 
75,000 acres was served by fifteen municipal 
electric supply undertekings and _ thirteen 
privately-owned electrical supply companies, 
and mainly by five companies. The bulk 
of the gas lighting, however, was carried out 
by the Gas Light and Coke Company. It 
would be seen therefore how very varied the 
lighting of London must be, and it was hardly 
surprising to find that within a distance of a 
couple of miles, say, from Aldgate to Bayswater 
on the same main road no less than six different 
systems of lighting could be seen. At the 
present moment, when a scheme for the unifica 
tion of electrical supply throughout London 
was being considered, one might well ask 
whether it might not be possible to establish 
some form of central authority especially 
designed to deal with the lighting problems. 
Such a body, even though not undertaking the 
lighting of the respective districts, might be 
in a@ position to make some guiding recom- 
mendations which would be acceptable for 
the whole of London. He believed that the 
Road Board were already considering the orga- 
nisation of illuminated signs of various kinds to 
indicate obstructions in the road and short 
turnings to motorists, and were thus under 
taking one piece of the kind of work suggested. 
He ventured to hope that this body would take 
greater interest in the subject of street lighting 
in the future. Much might be said in favour 
of more and better lighting in the public parks, 
making them a more satisfactory recreation 
ground, not only in the day-time, but also in 
the evening, and helping to increase the general 
health of a large section of the public of London. 
In conclusion the lecturer said the standard of 
lighting in the main thoroughfares of a city 
might well be regarded as a criterion of its state 
of civilisation, and prosperity in other directions. 

Mr. A. P. Trotter, in opening a discussion, 
referred to the prominent part which the late 
Sir William Preece had taken in the develop- 
ment of public lighting, and said that to him 
was due very largely the adoption of the 
principle that in all lighting what was wanted 
was illumination. It was Sir William Preece 
who was one of the very first to invent a 
practical instrument for measuring illumination, 
and it was very largely owing to his work that 
the science had become a distinct branch. 

Mr. F. Bailey observed that when the City 
Corporation first adopted the Continental 
idea of lighting the streets from the centre 
of the roadway by suspension lamps some 
people imagined that it-would produce merely 
a spectacular effect, but the experience of the 
last five years had shown the practical utility 
of the method. Referring to the subject of 
statues in London, he said that if these were 
things of beauty they should be illuminated 
at night, and if they were not worth lighting 
thev no business to be in the streets at all. 

Mr. Baker, Electrical Engineer to the London 
County Council, said he did not think the 
lecturer’s suggestion of a standard for lighting 
in London was practical—the conditions of 
different streets and different localities varied 
so greatly. He was convinced that the lighting 
of London had greatly improved of late years, 
but it must never be forgotten that the respon- 
sible authorities always had to consider the 
question of expense. 

The Chairman said that while he believed 
the lighting of streets could be standardised 


; ting 
with advantage, if Dr. Gaster was taken literally 
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to say it was desirable that London .) 
lit from one source of supply he was ady 
nothing short of disaster. “Such a poy ssising 
was unthinkable if seriously considoy.. he 
idea of centralising the light supply of a i 
city like London must not be carried to. fay 
As regarded the number of authorities ¢oyorn rn 
London, that was a politica! question. (in the 
whole he did not think the bo ugh councils h ad 
done their work badly, and when they oa; 
to consider the lighting of London ax » whole 
both inside buildings and in the streets thors 
was no city in the world, in his opinion, which 
came near it. As a Londoner he was proud 
of the city as regarded lighting. 

Dr. Gaster in a brief reply, said he had not 
advocated a central station to supply the whole 
of London with light. He was quite with the 
Chairman that such a thing might prove 
disastrous. What he had in his mind was that 
from an administrative point of view centra 
lisation for London would result in better 


lighting. 
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WATER-HAMMER IN STEAM 
PIPES. 


A RECENT issue of Domestic Engineering 
contains an article, of which the following is 
an abstract, on this interesting and very 
troublesome defect :— 

“The precise causation of water-hammer in 
steam pipes is not always fully understood. 
What, for example, is the proximate cause of 
the clicking in steam pipes’? This is due either 
to the blows at pipe bends or valves of plugs of 
water in rapid movement or to collision of plugs 


of water upon water at rest, or to the collision 
of plugs meeting from opposite directions. 
This is all easy to understand, but one does 


not visualise that these crackings over the 
length of a long piece of pipe arise from collisions 
of plugs travelling perhaps many feet, the rapid 
crackling simply indicating the rapidity of the 
movements involved. We have to discover 
how the water is put into such rapid movement 
To do this the motive power must be discovered. 
This may be steam, or it may be, secondarily, 
air. Steam is approximately gaseous. Like 
all gaseous bodies it can be liquefied. But 
unlike the so-called permanent gases it wil 
liquefy at such comparatively high temperatures 
as 212 deg. when at atmospheric pressures. 
According to the kinetic theory, 4 gas 1s merely 
an aggregation of extremely small molecules 
which are endowed by heat with the power o! 
automobilism. Different gases possess different 
molecular velocities ; for steam it is of the order 
of 1,800 ft. more or less per second, and the 
velocity of a mass of such molecules will depend 
upon the resistance against which they must 
make their way. In any cloud of steam 
surrounded by other gas at the same tempers 
ture the steam molecules are moving amongst 
each other, and those on the borders of the 
cloud are making their way slowly into the other 
surrounding gases. But if it be conceived that 


from one side of the cloud of steam all —_ 
gas be removed, then the steam ——— 
would have no molecules from which to revoum 


on that one side and would all rush down the 


empty lane. : 
This is what happens in a steam pr i 

some portion of the pipe there is water, ‘ 

relatively to the steam. Steam 1s 


to the pipe and some of it condenses 


admitted 
on the 


surface of the water, heating up the —_ 
layer, which ceases to condense — , pipe 
A valve is then opened in the course of ~ = 


it is a valve inst which, let us say, ‘°° wing 
is lodging. The opening of the valve, ee 
some water to pass, causes 4 disturban = 
the surface, admits steam to the cold ¥ . . 


which promptly condenses 80 much steam aan 
produce a vacuum, into which steam _ .. 
violently that it piles up the water z yea 
and the wall of water is violently thrust aaa 
by the steam and becomes a travelling Pp!" 


such energy that it is ible for nny ture 
to be set up which will readily burst oF ''" 
cast-iron valves and other junction pi’ | 
The sequence of events above outline’ © 
merely illustrative of what may happe®» "" 
the variations are as numerous as the tal 
of putting up steam pipes wrongly. 0" 
form very common was 


f ig 
v & vertical pipe of seer gg This vertical 
ipe be liable to become full of wa‘et 


it any steam could leak up into it from the boiler 
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condense into it from other boilers on the 
net. The correct position of the stop valve 
vat the top of the vertical pipe, and from it 
the main ought to slope all the way to engine 
separator. li there must be dips in re 
the terminals, they must be drained, and the 
drain must act. Expansion bends, unless 
they project horizontally from a steam pipe, 
wil block the flow of water and provide water 
to form a flying plug. Valves with conica al 
sjutage will block back water if the coning 18 
~vmmetrical. The cones should have horizontal 
jottom lines so as to be scalene in vertical 


section. é 
“in designing any line of pipes or a system, 
all the possible combinations of opening, shut 
nd leaking valves should be thought out to 
nd if it is possible for water to collect. It is 
particularly desirable that the number of valves 
ie a minimum. Numerous valves and ring 
mains are productive of danger points. : 
Where both air and water are present in a 
pie it is possible for the air to be compressed 
a: one end of the pipe, and for the compressing 
water to be flung back by the air into the 
seam end and do damage. Thus in a faulty 
rangement the steam valve might first be 
opened slightly and promptly shut upon 
indication of trouble. And this very closing 
might produce @ water-hammer by air rebound. 
Probably one of the more frequent hammer- 
causing faults is a slight slope of a pipe towards 
a obstruction with the formation of a long 
wrface of water in a half-full pipe. This 
condition is one which might happen in a pipe 
which had been partially vacuous and nearly 
full of water. On admitting steam the traps 
would begin to lower the water, and produce 
the above conditions of a long surface to be 
broken into waves to set up rapid condensation.” 





THE “ HALF-WATT” LAMP. 


Last August the British Thomson-Houaton 
Company, Ltd., exhibited at their London 
olices the “* Half-Watt ” tungsten Jamp, and 
the company now state that they have com- 
pletely standardised the production of these 
lamps at their Rugby factory. The followin 
isa brief tabulation of the chief features pera | 
for the lamp and a list of the sizes in which it 
is obtainable :— 

Efficiency.—Half-watt per candle, or two 
candles per watt. 

Average Useful Life. —800 to 1,000 hours. 

(Quality of Light.—Owing to the high tem- 
perature of the filament the light is much 
whiter in colour, it is stated, than that of the 
onlinary tungsten lamp, and approximates 
very closely to daylight. 

Intrinsic Brilliancy.—The intrinsic brilliancy 
of the Mazda “ Half-Watt ” lamp is eight times 
as high as that of the ordinary tungsten lamp. 
For interior lighting this high intrinsic bril- 
laney renders it essential that the “ Half- 
Watt lamps should be enclosed in suitable 
difusing spheres or bowls in order that the 
light may be agreeably diffused and effectively 
cistributed. The following table shows the 
voltages and sizes in which the lamp is avail- 


adie :— 

















Volts, r- , 
m Watts. | Britteh C.P. 
50-65 { 300 4 
500 1,000 
100-130 { ue 000 
15.0 3,000 
200-2 1,000 

fin 3°00 

Body { characteristic of this lamp is its 

“iy “| l i 


ney; instead of consuming ween 
oan ‘| 125 watts per candle it consumes. 
nl 05 y att oa candle, hence the name 
yell M 't.” The filament of the “ Half- 
Watt 'p is operated in a bulb filled with 
" inert cas, such as — instead of in a 
‘acuum, os ig the case wi 1 usual types of 
neandes not lam The use of a gas-filled 
ae and a special form of drawn-wire tungsten 
yoy wound in @ close spiral and mounted 
chiefly : ‘OOps, are the constructional feature 


new lamp. ia addition ets “fe Mall We .” 


lamp, the veloped range 
special fittings for ap See . . 
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THE PAINT AND VARNISH 
SOCIETY. 


Mr. A. 8. Jexnryas presided on February 19 
at St. Bride Institute over a meeting of the 
Paint and Varnish Society, when Dr. S. Rideal 

ave an illustrated lecture on “ The Action of 
own Air on Decorative Work : with Notes on 
the Effect of Lighting.” 

Dr. Rideal first drew attention td the very 
backward state of England in connection with 
dealing with the damage arising from the 
effect of coal smoke and smoke acids upon 
internal decorative work, and also on public 
buildings in large towns, and instanced West- 
minster Abbey and St. Paul's as examples of 
the evil. He entered at length into the various 











Store Fitting for Use with Mazda 
“Half-Watt” Lamps in Shops, etc. 


This fitting consists of a dome made of opalescent 
glass, covered on the under side with a cut-glass 
bow! supported by a hinged ring. 


experiments which had been carried out and 
the observations made for determining the 
amount of soot deposited in the air from 
factories, domestic grates, railways, etc. In 
London alone the soot deposi amounted 
annually to 76,000 tons, and it carried with it 
tons of sulphuric acid which corroded and ate 
into nearly all metals and building stones. 
Much of the evil could be remedied by the 
abolition of the use of por gee se coal oy" 
centres of lation and substituting for i 
gas fires oF canatons fuel. He trusted that 
the new President of the Local Sr gra 
Board would su fresh give 
stronger othe grey deal with the smoke 
nuisance. He had tried to find out the origin 
of the rule which obtained in London and most 
other towns that with leasehold property the 
outside part had to be renewod every third 
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year and the interior part every seven years. 
Sir Henry Tanner told him that Crown leases 
down to the early part of the nineteenth 
century did not contain any special painting 
covenant. When, however, Regent-street was 
rebuilt in 1813 the leases did contain covenants 
for repainting. In order to preserve paint- 
work and permit of delicate schemes and 
shades of internal decoration it was necessary 
that the smoke nuisance should be eliminated 
Both oil and coal contained varying amounts 
of sulphur, ranging usually about 1 per cent. 
and occasionally up to 3 per cent. by weight. 
The action of heat and combustion of these 
sulphur compounds might give rise to a variety 
of products, of which the most important were 
hydrogen sulphide, sulphurous and sulphuric 
anhydrides. These were all acid, and all 
more or less deleterious to every kind of paint- 
work, varnish, and internal decoration. It 
might be taken as an axiom that the fuel or 
illuminant which contributed the least sulphur 
to town air was the most suitable one to use. 
A great number of materials used for decora- 
tive and constructive work were basic, and 
neutralised the condensed acid withovt the use 
of soap or alkali. Much havoc had been 
caused by these acids on imperfectly protected 
iron, and on stonework and masonry of public 
buildings, yet still no systematic steps to 
combat the evil had been adopted in this 
country. The protective coatings for external 
ironwork were well known to the members of 
the Society; their absence soon developed 
art into ugliness and a decay which even 
endangered the safety of the structure. All 
basic building stones were similarly attacked, 
marbles and dolomitic limestone with rapidity, 
and the oolitic and Portland limestones only to 
a lesser degree. Prevention was not always 
better than cure, but in America the new 
public buildings were being protected from 
corrosion so soon as they were erected, and 
ironwork for reinforced concrete was not allowed 
on the job without its cement protective to 
ensure the absence of rusting and corrosion, 
whilst the early stages of the erection of the 
building were in progress. 

The lime and basic distemper on walls and 
ceilings played a very important part in this 
acid neutralisation. He found in one case 50 Ib. 
of carbonate of lime as whitewash were used to 
clear-colour a room ; this was capable of fixing 
very nearly 50 lb. of sulphuric acid, and he 
calculated that this power would not be 
exhausted for twenty-five years with gas used 
in the ordinary way and as at present manu- 
factured. The nature of the illuminant, apart 
from the chemical by-products of air in a room, 
affected the painter in two distinct ways:—(1) 
The direct shesoahaaieal action of the light 
on the paint or varnish, which might have a 
destructive effect ; and (2) their appreciation of 
the colours, or colour schemes, in a room was 
changed by the nature of the light. Discussing 
the chemical effects of illumination on decora- 
tive work, Dr. Rideal said it might be generally 
stated that artificial illuminants with the 
exception of arcs were for all practical purposes 
photo-chemically inactive, and consequently, 
provided the illumination in the room was 
uniform, no protection need be given. In rooms 
exposed to direct sunlight, or ‘it by are lamps 
or mercury vapour lamps, photo-chemically 
inactive paints should be used, and paint- 
work in general should be covered with 
varnish; uniformity of illumination where 
possible should always be adopted. A much 
more variable and complex factor, however, 
was the physiological effect of the illuminant 
itself. 

Most of their colour schemes in internal and 
external decorative work were done in daylight, 
and consequently the sun-spectrum or natural 
daylight was the norma! standard of illumination. 
When they illuminated rooms artificially, 
unless the spectrum of that source of light 
was the same as that of the sun, the faults 
in the spectra of artificial illuminants might 
become evident by the apparent changes in 
colours caused by deficiency in, or absence of, 
light of particular wave lengths. The altera- 
tions in the so-called natural colours must, of 
course, be corrected to preserve the harmony 
of a colour scheme. On the one hand, the 
lighting authorities had been and still were 
trying to bring up their light to the daylight 
standard by “ screens,” impregnated man 
cored carbons, vacuum tubes with various 
gases in them, mercury amalgems, and different 
arc devices to produce a comparable s m ; 
but, on the other hand, it was e t that 
those interested in internal decoration must 
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take the light as it was, and not as it might be 
in the future, and correct their mistakes by 
using paints suitable for the illuminant in- 
tended. In the modern systems of indirect 
lighting, where the room or hall was illu- 
minated by reflection off the ceiling, the oppor- 
tunity of modifying the light spectrum clearly 
presented itsclf to the decorator. The ceiling, 
instead of being merely whitewashed with a 
basic wash, which he had advocated for — 
the sulphur, must be painted or distempe 
with the uisite colour to function as an 
absorption filter. Another point of great im- 
portance was the quantity of light reflected 
from walls and ceilings. The reflection co- 
efficient of any surface under illumination 
depended on the nature of the surface and on 
the form of illuminant. 

The reflection from ceilings and walls of 
interiors might be from 0°0001 to 0°01 candle- 
power per square inch. Silvanus Thompson 
stated that a whitewashed wall absorbs 30 to 
40 per cent. of the light, and ordinary yellow 
or buff wallpaper usually wasted 50 to 60 per 
cent., deep scarlet and crimson wallpapers 70 
to 75 per cent., brown paper 85 to 88 per 
cent., and therefore recommended pale tints. 
Unhappily this endeavour was checked by this 
smcke nuisance, and gave another cogent reason 
for its removal 

In conclusion, the lecturer summarised the 
most important points wherein internal decora 
tive work was affected by town air, viz. :—(1) 
Some part of every room should be painted 
with basic distemper or whitewashed. The 
basic material must not be varnished over ; 
this is in order that the sulphur acids may be 
readily fixed. (2) The main walls, if painted, 
should not be varnished, as this retards and 
hinders efficient ventilation. (3) Delicate dyes 
should be protected by varnishes. (4) Uniform 
illumination is to be desired and colours con- 
formable to the spectrum of the illumination. 
(5) The worst enemy to be fought is smoke and 
dirt. 


ELECTRICITY FOR COUNTRY 
HOUSES. 


We have received the following letter from 
Mr. Willcox, ot the British Thomson-Houston 
Company, Ltd., referring to the article on the 
above in our issue of January 23. We also 
append the reply received from our con- 
tributor :-— 

Sir,—I am interested in your article, 
** Electricity for Country Houses,”’ in the issue 
of your paper for January 23. On page 106 the 
article states, in reference to indirect lighting : 
“Indirect lighting ig still more inefficient ”’ 
(than other systems of lighting). This sort of 
statement is very misleading, and depends 
upon how the word “ inefficient’’ is used. As 
a matter of fact, taking all-round efficiency of 
seeing, the B.T.H. “ Eye-Rest” system of 
inmiirect lighting is the closest approach to 
daylight that there is today, and extensive 
tests have shown that with both direct and 
semi-direct lighting the ordinary eye loses more 
in efficiency (this is, fatigues more rapidly) 
in & given period than when the “ Eye-Rest ” 
indirect system of lighting is employed. 

Lower down, the article states: ‘ fittings 
must be carefully spaced so as to give a per- 
fectly even distribution of light from a white 
ceiling, and so as not to throw the shadows of 
their bowls on the floor.” Evidently the 
writer has had little experience of ‘the best 
form of indirect lighting, the “ Eye-Rest”’ 
system, as such a phenomenon as an “ Eye- 
Rest’ bowl throwing a shadow on the floor 
is unknown. 

Further down, the statement is made: “‘ The 
lamps (indirect lighting) necessarily coneume 
a large amount of current for effective candle- 
power”’; and here again a general statement is 
dangerous. Indirect lighting does so much 
more than ordinary direct lighting that it is 
exceedingly unfair to make a comparison, as 
so many writers und others are apt to do, on 
the basis of watts consumed for the two 
systems. If direct lighting were compelled to 
give as uniform and complete a lighting result 
in @ room as the “ Eve-Rest ” indirect lighting 
system does, the consumption usually credited 
to direct iighting would have to be materially 
increased. As a matter of fact, this company 
have on record numbers of installations where 
the employment of indirect lighting has saved 
from 10 to 60 per cent. in the current con- 
sumption as compared with the previous system 
of direct lighting replaced. It should be re- 
membered that, after all, it is not mere 
physical efficiency in watts expended per foot 
candle of illumination secured, but a much 
larger question of visual efficiency, and exten- 
sive experience and the wide success of the 
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best forms of indirect lighting, as in the ‘‘ Eye- 
Rest” system, testify to the resnarkable gains 
in viewal efficiency, freedom from glare, head- 
aches, eye strain, and nervous disorders, which 
are so prevalent under the prevailing systems 
of direct lighting. 

I trust that you will do us the favour of 
publishing these comments and corrections to 
your correspondent’s article. 

F. Wittcox, General Manager, 
Lamp and Wiring Supplies Department. 

Our contributor's reply is as follows :— 

Str,—I am much obliged to you for giving 
me an opportunity of reading Mr. F. ; 
Willcox’s letter, but I really cannot enter into 
the polemics of definitions of efficiency in 
relation to lighting. There may be all sorts 
of efficiencies, but the only one that really 
matters is watts per candle-power, or, in other 
words, £ 6. d., for light obtained. Of course, 
beautiful results are obtained by indirect light- 
ing, and I am thoroughly in favour of this 
system where £ s. d. is oP account. 

I have no brief either for ‘‘ Eye-Rest”’ or 
“* Eye-Strain”’ systems. but the former is more 
expensive than the latter, and I may quote 
the good old English saying that if you want a 
good thing you must pay for it. 

THe WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


NOTES. 


A RECENT issue of our con- 

Paris Sewage. temporary, the Engineer, con- 

tains the following interesting 
note on the difficulties experienced by the 
Paris municipal engineers in disposing of its 
sewage :—- 

“The experience of Paris in disposing of its 
sewage has not, on the whole, proved satis- 
factory. When the sewage farm was started at 
Achéres it was solemnly declared that no more 
sewage would he diverted into the Seinc, which 
was destined before long to recover its pristine 
limpidity. A few days afterwards the sluice 
gates were opened again, and the river has 
been receiving its heavy quantum of sewage 
ever since. It is not that the farms are a 
failure; they are simply insufficient for the 
needs of such a vast city as Paris. The Com- 
mission, whose duty it is to inspect and report 
upon them, insists every year upon the necessity 
of extending these farms. In its report, just 
published, for 1912 it points out that the 
Achéres farm absorbed an average of 43,922 
cubic metres per hectare during the year; at 
Carriéres-Triel the average was 34,363 cubic 
metres per hectare, and at Méry-Pierrelaye 
30,189 cubic metres. There is obviously a 
limit to the quantity of sewage the land is 
capable of absorbing, and the Paris sanitary 
engineers have therefore been experimenting 
with all sorts of methods for dealing with the 
surplus sewage, notably by the construction of 
septic tanks at Triel. The Commission does 
not believe, however, that under present con- 
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ditions any further installations of sntio ¢. . 
will be tole It considers tha the — 
tion through soil, if properly carried ont rs 
superior to any bacteria! process, ind it rn of 
the opinion that the only way |), which ¢ . 
Municipal Council of Paris can f.!)\! j¢< und : 
taking to discharge no more sev ive into t “ 
Seine is to create new sewage farms, whi: h will 
necessarily have to be continuously extended, 
Unfortunately, apart from the expense, the 
establishment of sewage farm: invariably moots 
with local opposition, and it is probable that 
they would have to be laid out at inconvenient 
distances from the City. Meanwhile the 
municipal — continue to seek a solution 
of this very difficult problem. 


Tue difficulty experienced in 
The most households in disposing 
of Household of the usual kitchen refuse is 
Refuse. well known. The only whole. 
some method of getting rid of 
refuse from kitchen or elsewhere is that of 
cremation—burial is, as a rule, no good, even 
if everyone had a burial-ground in the shape 
of a garden. But where and how? The large 
coal range is gradually but surely disappearing 
from the kitchen of to-day. If cooking is done 
without solid fuel—by the gas cooker or any 
other means—the problem of getting rid of 
rubbish before it decays and becomes a danger 
has to be taken seriously for the sake of every- 
body in the honse and outside it. One method 
which is perfectly sanitary as well as economical 
is by the use of a small coke stove which will 
heat water either for household use or radiators 
for warming passages and halls, or for both. 
Another co less known method in England— 
though it has for some time been common in 
America—is by means of a specially constructed 
gas-heated refuse destructor (or incinerator, as 
it is sometimes called), into which rubbish of 
any sort can be put, the gas turned on for 4 
few minutes and turned out again the moment 
the rubbish is thoroughly charred. In either 
case the unwholesomeness of the dustbin, as we 
find it now, would be done away with. There 
can be very little doubt that a good deal of 
disease is spread by the present method and by 
the carts in which the contents of the bins are 
removed, 
conflagrations 


THE serious 
Fire which have occurred on ships 
Protection at sea of late bring up the 
at Sea. question of the precautions 
which should be taken to 
It should be 


guard against this contingency. . 
possible to arrange automatic alarms and 
sprinklers on modern ships as well as this is 
done in buildings. In fact a small number of 
vessels are already so fitted up, the New England 
Navigation Company having provided several 
of their ships with the “ trinnell ’’ automatic 
alarms and sprinklers for some years. 








New Premises for the Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China, Sing»po'® 
Messrs. Swan & Maclaren, Architects, Singapore. 
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THE BUILDER. 


THE BUILDING TRADE. 


WE TRADE DISPUTES ACT AND 
TABOUR UNION CONSPIRACY. 


x9 tatives of 
\ es are tarts 


week at the i 
». auspices of the Employers’ Parliamen 

acl ¥0 prees upon the Government the need 
fr an amendment of the Trade Disputes Act 
(106). Sir Richard Temple presided, and 


there was a large at hii = 
The Chairman, in his opening speech, said 
thet the meeting had been called to 
ae ka es ook 
te 
‘ie passing of the Trade Disputes Act. ‘The 
Employers’ Parliamentary Council had ample 
evidence before it that the resolution which 
had been drafted reflected the general opinion 
of all in this country who loved order and were 
w-abiding. Recent events in Dublin, at 
Leeds, in Laden, and High Wycombe, to say 
nothing of what had —— in South Africa 
of late demonstrated the great evils due to 
seating Jabour unions as bodies specially 
prvileged to do wrong and to act in a manner 
which was not permitted to anyone else. It 
«emed to him to be clear that power had got 
into the wrong hands, and into the hands of men 
who had shown themselves capable of taking 
ull advantage of the position in which they 
had been placed and the fact that it was 
possible for trade unions to In an 
organised conspiracy against the welfare of the 
whole community by holding up the means of 
communication and transport showed that we 
were not living in @ properly-governed country. 
Parliament, in passing the Trade Disputes Act, 
bowed the knee to an o ised minority 
represented in the present case by the trade 
unions. The wage-earners in this country who 
wie outside the unions outnumbered the 
members of the unions themselves in the pro- 
portion of eight to one, and yet the unions 
had been able to trample with impunity upon 
the lives and liberties of that huge majority 
for the simple reason that they were not legally 
responsible for anything they chose to do 
ot for any wrong they chose to inflict. That 
showed what organisation could do. It was 
therefore clear that they who represented the 
vast majority of workers in this country must 
organise also, The resolution demanded that 
the Government should institute an inquiry into 
the working of the Trade Disputes Act with a 
view to determining how the law might be 
amended in the interests of public order, of 
industrial peace, and personal freedom. No 
one in the face of the facta, which were notorious, 
could contend that a demand of that nature 
Was either unreasonable or uncalled for. He 
believed the various s ers would be able 
to show good cause for strong determined 
action to put an end to the intolerable state 
of things at present existing. 

Mr. Cuthbert Laws (Shi ping Federation) 
proposed the following resolution :— 

“That this meeting of representatives of 
‘entral Associations of Employers connec 
with the various industries in the United 
Kingdom, in view of the continued and win 
menace t) personal freedom, public es tae 
industria! peace, due to the provisions of the 


Trade Disputes Act, 1906, calls upon his 
Majesty's covernment to set up an inquiry into 
pv g and the effects of the Act, and 

’ Getermine 

(1) Wh ther the present unlimited area in 
which picketing in unlimited numbers may be 
carried © should not be restricted and the 
number «t pickets ted by statute ; 

(2) Wh ther combinations for ani 
trading aid social conditions should not be 
made unl.wful; and 

(3) Whether it is not of national interest 


that all unions should be subjected 

to the ordi- 
at law of the land and made responsible, 
ike all other classes, for their actions. 


seem to him sufficien to recognise 

of the need which a ba for a ate the 
WS governing trade asked 

an inquiry into the 


Frankly, he begrudged the time which would 
be wasted in inquiring into that which was 
age and ee The Government 

ly in their possession abundant 
evidence ing the working of the Act in 
the history of the strikes which had taken 
place since the Act had been in force. During 
the shipping strike some of the seaport towns 
were absolutely at the mercy of mob law. 
In the London transport strike his Majesty's 
mails were only allowed to proceed along the 
streets by virtue of a permit signed by a strike 
leader. year the trade of Dublin was 
absolutely dislocated by a Syndicalist labour 
leader who called himself a trade unionist. 
Unfortunately there was no disease so difficult 
to cure as political ophthalmia. If inquiry 
was necessary, let it be an inquiry which should 
get at the real truth and not merely a device 
for shelving a disagreeable question. They 
might be told that the Act only legalised 
peaceful picketing; but those who had had 
anything to do with strikes knew that such a 
thing as peaceful picketing did not exist. 
They objected to that form of trade union 
conspiracy which sought to utilise a general 
strike, not for the purpose of improving con- 
ditions and wages, but for the purpose of 
subverting the existing social order. 

Mr. Frederick Higgs (National Federation 
of Building Trade Employers) said he had 
much pleasure in seconding the resolution in 
the unavoidable absence of Mr. Thomas, the 
President of the National Federation. As 
representing the building trade, which em- 
ployed a large number of men up and down 
the country, he wished to emphasise all that 
had been said as to the necessity for amending 
the Trade Disputes Act. In the building 
trade, unfortunately or fortunately, the pro- 
portion of trade unionists and non-unionists 
was nearly one to one, and they had suffered 
a great deal from labour disputes and from 
the Trade Disputes Act. They did not see 
why trade unions should be in any exceptional 
position in respect to liability for their actions 
as compared with any other individual or 
body of men. As most of them were aware, 
there was a building strike or lock-out going on 
in London at the present time, and, speaking 
from knowledge, he could say that the employers 
had never before been so solid in their deter- 
mination to fight this question out. They 
were more solid than they ever had been, even 
within the memory of his old friend, Mr. 
Shepherd, and he believed they were going to 
be the cause of the trade unions connected 
with their trade entering into some substantial 
bargain, which they would be able to enforce 
if necessary, which would ensure that the 
workmen observed the rules and regulations 
and agreements that had been made with them 
collectively, whether they were in their favour 
or whether they were not. Up to the present 
time they had observed those agreements 
which they thought suited them and disregarded 
those that were made for the protection of the 
masters, and the employers intended to stop 
that. 

The resolution was supported by Mr. W. M. 
Murphy (Dublin), Mr. Walter Birch (High 
Wycombe Furniture Manufacturers’ Federa- 
tion), Mr. Stanley Low (Fedcration of Master 
Printers and Allied Trades of the United 
Kingdom), Mr. Alex Fraser (President of the 
Scottish Employers’ Federation of Iron and 
Steel Founders), and other speakers, and on 
being put to the meeting was carried 


unanimously. 


THE LONDON DISPUTE. 


Tue conference between the employers’ and 
operatives’ associations concerned in this 
dispute took place on Monday last, but proved 
abortive. The representatives of the unions do 
not appear to have i t that the 

actions of Hy own mem ne: Se 80 
utterly discredited the executives o unions 
that nothing short of real and substantial 
guarantees, of such a kind that the employers 

feel sure that offences by individual 


ianibees can and will be brought home to 


those who commit them, will receive considera- 
tion-et the hands of the employers. In taking 
this 





attitude, the employers know that they 


have behind them the undivided support of 
their fellow-employers in the building trade, 
who regard the present issue as one in which 
the whole country is interested and one of such 
grave importance that no half-hearted remedies 
will meet the case, and who desire that the 
settlement, whenever it comes, should be on 
lines which are likely to meet with agreement 
and be applicable elsewhere, as well as in 
London, because the trouble which caused the 
present dispute is by no means confined to 
ondon. 

There should be a frank recognition on the 
part of the trade unions that in future in- 
dependent action by their individual members, 
of a character which infringes the spirit as 
well as the letter of any agreements entered 
into on their behalf by the union executives, 
shall be as far as possible made impossible, 
and, if such does occur, shall be punished 
promptly in such a way as will prevent its 
repetition, and that the ultimate penalty shall 
be exclusion from the union. 

On the other hand, the employers should 
recognise that when a union, in order to carry 
out such agreements, resorts to this extreme 
penalty, the employers ought to refuse to 
employ any man so excluded, if called upon 
to do so by the union. 

Some means are necessary also for satisfying 
the employers that the executives are em- 
powered to exercise this control over their 
members. There may be considerable difficulty 
in doing this, because it is believed the trouble 
lately has been that the union executives were 
afraid to use the powers they are said to possess 
of fining members who act independently. 
They refused financial support to those who 
struck without authority, it is said, but that 
was not enough to secure the observance of the 
agreements the executives had entered into. 

This is why the employers insisted upon 
individual undertakings by the men, and it is 
difficult to see how, in the circumstances, a 
trade union executive can be sufficiently 
empowered unless it requires from its members 
individual undertakings to observe the agree- 
ments entered into, as has been done in Dublin 
by the Labourers’ Union. 

It is said that the operative unions concerned, 
or some of them, would like a joint and several 
agreement binding all and each of them to 
observe the agreement. There is a good deal 
of wisdom in such a suggestion, since it would 
tend to discourage sectional action and favour 
united action, and it is sectional action which 
is responsible for so many sympathetic strikes ; 
but the joint and several undertaking would 
not be of much value unless it was combined 
with that strengthening of the responsibility of 
every individual member to which reference 
has n made previously. 

Anyhow, the employers have made it quite 
clear that it is for the unions to bring forward 
adequate guarantees. Otherwise it is useless to 
confer, and there for the moment the matter 
rests. 


THE AGREED FORM OF 
CONTRACT : 
COMING QUESTIONS. 

THE present is a time when the status quo 
of many persons and practices is being 
challenged in many walks of life, so that it is 
perhaps hardly occasion for surprise that one 
of the reservations contained in the arbitration 
clause of the R.I.B.A. Form of Contract is 
being questioned in certain quarters. 

The reservation in question is that which 
makes the architect sole arbitrator on matters 
concerning the materials and workmanship 
delivered for the purposes of the contract, and 
there is objection taken to this B sagen being 
reserved from the purview of arbitration 
clause. Why should there not lie an appeal 
to thw echibenter fom the dechinn. Gfthe 
architect on the question as to whether the 
goods delivered are of the make and quality 
specified ? What special qualifications as an 
eet 00 Oe cee et ee ee 
ordinary run of practising architect have entitling 
him under 





im to assume an attitude of i 
the contract in regard to this matter? Does 
he not necessarily have to rely a good deal upon 
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the judgment and practical experience of his 
clerk of works on this question of the qualit 
of goods supplied ? . In what respect is a cler 
of works a better judge than the builder himself, 
whose assistant = may formerly have been ? 
Such are the questions being asked. 

Granted that all three may be expert to a 
more or less extent, and entitled to express 
an opinion, but, it is u , hot an opinion 
which cannot be appealed from if one of the 
parties feels that the verdict is against the 
weight of evidence. 

It is not apparent why this reservation was 
made, but one may surmise that it was felt 
that the architect, as the creator of the design, 
was the best judge of what he wanted to realise 
his idea. 

Admitting that to be true, there still remains 
the fact that, although the architect has 
described in his specification the materials 
and gworkmanship desired, words are often 
inadequate to express ideas clearly ; therefore, 
the real question that arises when the architect 
condemns materials or workmanship is not 
whether they realise what he had in mind when 
creating his design, but whether they are 
substantially what is described in the 
specification. 

Should there be a conflict between the idea 
in the mind of the architect and the expression 
he gave to it in words in the specification, it 
must be difficult for him to give a fair decision 


on the question as to whether the goods 


delivered are in accordance with the terms of 
it or not. In case he should fail to give a 
decision which is recognised by the contractor 
as fair, it is felt that a right of appeal under the 
arbitration clause should lie. 

There may have been an idea also that a 
right of appeal of this kind opens the door to 


controversies which necessarily would have to 


be settled from time to time as the works 
proceed, and thus would lead to delays and 
much inconvenience. 

While there may be a substratum of truth in 
this idea, it is probably not of so much impor*- 
ance as might be thought. To begin with, 


in the vast majority of cases the architect’s 
decision would be accepted as final in this as 


it is in many other matters which are not 
reserved to his sole arbitrament. The last 
thing a contractor desires is to have resort to 
an arbitration. It is not the arbitration itself 
but the restraining influence, which the power 
to resort to it imposes, which is valuable to 
him. It is that influence also which confers 
force upon an architect's decisions, because the 
contractor cannot but realise that the architect 
must have felt sure of his ground in giving those 
decisions, knowing, as he does, that it may 
be called in question before an arbitrator. 
Besides, it is only a matter of arranging for 
goods or materials to be described in the specifica- 
tion, by marks, brands, or well-defined classes— 


.as firsts, seconds, ete.—and by fixing reasonable 


‘percentages of deviation from perfection, as, 
for example, in regard to the amount of sapwood 
admissible, to avoid most of the questions 
which arise as to whether the standard of 
‘quality prescribed is being lived up to by 
the contractor or not. 

Nearly every dispute owes its origin to 
ambiguous description in the specification, and 
for this the contractor is not and ought not to 
be made responsible. 

It is well recognised law that a person should 
not be the sole judge between himself and 
others where his own acts are in question, but 
where a dispute arises through inadequate 
description for which the architect is respon- 
sible he does, under this provision of the 
R.J.B.A. Contract, act in that capacity. 

It would be interesting to have the views of 
architects on this question, which is likely to 
be pressed upon the R.I.B.A. for consideration 
in the near future. Another question that 
is coming forward is the position of subcon- 
tractors employed directly by the sole contractor. 
Hitherto, these useful and necessary persons 
have had no locus standi under the contract ; 
although they have to be approved by the 
architect and have to execute their work to 
his satisfaction, they are ignored otherwise, 
especially in the matter of interim payments 
and final admeasurement and settlement. For 
a long time now they have been agitating with 
the sole contractors for recognition of what they 
conceive to be their rights as parties responsible 
for their part of the whole contract, and they 
have come to see that their position can hardly 
be put upon a really satisfactory footing unless 
they can obtain recognition on similar lines to 
‘the recognition accorded under Clause 20 of 
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the R.1.B.A. Form of Contract to specialists and 
others, nominated by the. architect. 

The importance of this question is most 
realised in the provinces, especially in the 
North and Midlands, where a sole contractor 
rarely carries on more than one, two, or three 
branches of the building trade himself and 
relies upon subcontractors for the rest. 

The sole contractors in those parts ise 
that there are well-founded grievances of the 
subcontractors which ought to be remedied, 
but it is not easy to do so without conferring 
upon the latter a more ‘privileged position 
than he ought to have. 

Perhaps recognition under Clause 20 of the 
main contract would simplify these difficulties 
and enable them to be got over. It is worth 
consideration, anyhow. There does not appear 
to be any reason why architects should object 
to such recognition, and it may be that they 
will not. If there are any grounds of objection, 
however, it might clear the way to have them 
stated. 


THE LONDON MASTER 
BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION : 
MONTHLY REPORT. 


Tue ordinary meeting of the Council was 
held on Thursday, the 19th inst:, at the offices, 
Koh-i-Noor House, Kingsway, W.C., the 
President, Mr. Walter Lawrence, jun., being in 
the chair. 

The Reports of the Special Council and 
Committees were read and adopted. 

The result of three meetings of the Concilia- 
tion Board, held on the 13th inst., was reported. 
These Conciliation Board meetings were called 
to discuss alleged breaches of the Working Rule 
Agreements. 

Complaints reached the Association that the 
plumbers, crane drivers, and mill sawyers and 
wood-cutting machinists, with whom working 
agreements are in existence, had been with- 
drawn from their employment during the past 
week. This Association, acting in conformity 
with the agreements, called the Conciliation 
Boards together for the purpose of considering 
the cases. There are three Boards, each com- 
posed of three employers and three operatives, 
and in each case the following resolution was 
carried unanimously :— 

“ That the action of the Society 
in calling out certain of their members without 
the question having been referred to the Con- 
ciliation Board is contrary to the meaning and 
intent of the conciliation rule of the working 
rule agreement existing between the London 
Master Builders’ Association and the 
Society.” 

The meaning of this resolution is that 
the men admit that they have broken the 
agreements. 

The position re the trade dispute was con- 
sidered, and it was resolved, in response to a 
communication received from Mr. ©. W., 
Bowerman, M.P., Secretary of the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trades Union Congress, that 
his request for a Conference made on behalf 
of the various trade societies with whom the 
Association have or recently had working-rule 
agreements should be acceded to, and the date 
for the same was fixed for Monday, 23rd inst., 
at 3 p.m. A report of the proceedings at the 
Conference will be found under ‘* Wages in the 
Building Trade,” on p. 267. 

The returns made by members of men signing 
the undertaking and resuming work were con- 
sidered very satisfactory, more than 1,000 
additional men having returned to work during 
the week. 

New members were elected and further 
applications for membership received. 








YORKSHIRE FEDERATION OF 
BUILDING TRADES EMPLOYERS. 


_ THe annual dinner of the Yorkshire Federa- 
tion of Building yers was held in 
the Great Northern Hotels, Leeds, recently. 
The President (Mr. W. T. Ledgard) occupied 
the chair, and among a large number of guests 
were Alderman C. H. Wilson, Alderman F. 
Kinder, Mr. A. J. Forsdike (Sheffield), Mr. 
L. Radcliffe (Huddersfield), Mr. A. G. White 
(London), Mr. T. E. Taylor (Bradford), Mr. 
A. E. Kirk, Mr. W. S. Braithwaite, and Mr. 
J. Davidson (Secretary). 

Mr. L. Radecliffe proposed “The National 
Federation.” Builders, he said, were con- 
cerned about the question of the carrying out 
and the responsibility for not carrying out 
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of industrial agreements. Lew 


had had 


taste of this dithoulty im the rec strike : 
sympathetic * light uing tien” tee 
brought about’ @ deadicck in fond, 
believed that if trade unio ‘ a - 
responsible for the illegal acts of y) hen 
officials a retarding effect would Pe oy 

Mr. A. G. White (Secretary of the Nat, ~ 
Federation), who respond: 1 rel red ra th 


objects of that body, and proven). tk 
the. necessity for the loyalty of em lov. 
employed in respect of working , 
Out of the disturbances in Jo jc 
that there must arise some better means the, 
had existed hitherto of bringing home tee... 
individual member of a traci nfm 
sonal responsibility for the acts 
tive Committee. 

Mr. J. 8. R. Phillips submitted the toast of 
“The Yorkshire Federation.’ Yorkshiro hy 
said; was one of the most important diyisio 
of the National Federation. The value of 
building plans in London in 1913. he found 
was £2,152,945, while those in Yorkshire wen 
valued .at £2,350,217, so that Yorkshire, jz 
that respect, was certainly ahead of | the 
Metropolis. The Yorkshire plans als, 
amounted to mora than those for the whole of 
Scotland in the same period. So far as houses 
were concer » however, the building trade 
had undoubtedly been bad of late years. That 
one fact staod out clearly, whatever was th: 
cause of it. The slump had been felt mainly 
since 1908. Illuminating figures as to th: 
number of houses erected in Leeds had beer 
supplied to him, and from these he saw that 
in 1904 the houses built in the city numbered 
2,925, im 1905 2,442, in 1906 1,748. About this 
time certain legislation came into operatior 
In 1907 1,135 houses were built, in 1903 919 
in 1909 838, in 1910 564, in 1911 505, in 1912 
350, and during the last year 220. He though: 
that those figures, whatever the explanatio: 
might be as regarded the rise in the prices of 
raw material, the difficulty to obtain money 
and so forth, pointed to more than these. Not 
only in Leeds, but also in Sheffield, this great 
falling off in building had been experienced 
In 1907 there were 2,035 houses erected ther 
and this number decreased consistently unti 
in 1913 only 722 dwellings were built. The cost 
of materials, although affecting the building 
of new property, did not account for the slump 
in the value of property already built or « 
sale. This was a general condition, and could 
not be accounted for other than by the genera 
feeling of insecurity, which had shown itself 
particularly in the building trade. 

The President, in reply, said that recent 
legislation had very seriously affected the 
building trade; in many parts of the countr 
business had almost been crushed out 
existence. Their trade used to be looked upor 
as the next best investment to commerce 
whereas now investors were figthing shy of the 
building trade. Before resuming his seat th: 
President handed to Mr. J. W. Mallinson, wi 
retired from that office at the end of last year 
a resolution of thanks on vellum. : 

Mr. A. J. Forsdike, in proposing “ Th 
City and Trade of Leeds,” remarked that th: 
building trade was once successful, and the 
were living in the expectation that it woul 
be again. ‘ 

Alderman C. H. Wilson, in his rep! 
regretted the unfortunate state of housing pr 
perty in Leeds and other cities. He thought 
that there would be a change before long. 

use two years ago there were 5,000 empty 
houses in Leeds, and this year that number 
had been reduced to 4,000. Two other im 
portant factors were that houses had been 
destroyed in insanitiry areas and for the In 
firmary extensions. Common sence, he | lieved. 
would ultimately prevail, so that money mis"! 
be invested in property with a fair prospec’ 


urge 
overs and 
acreemente 


he thought 


union his per 


f his Execu 


of receiving interest. | 
Alderman F. Kinder, who also spoke to he 
toast, took a more ontimistic v'°™ of oer 
See s of the building trade. He siviset 
ilders to get rid of the term “ specu ative. 
which gave the man in the strect « wroné 
impression. ‘ ” 
toast of “Architects and Suricvors) 

wae given by Mr. T. E. Taylor. and ' .* 
to by Mr. A. B. Kirk, who observed ‘vt th 
true position of the architect was * “he 


trator between the building owner |'° he 
builder, and by Mr. W. 8. Braithwaite ° Ty 
Leeds F. jon” was proposed by °!" t) 
Finch (Hull), Mr. E. Airey (the Pro‘? 
replying. R 





WORKSHOPS, ETC., CLIFTON-STREET, I 
son 


Offices, workshops, etc., for Messrs. Mort “ 
& Austin are in course of erection in ©) ''0° 
street, Finsbury, from the designs of \' 
Taperell & Haase, John-street, Adelp'. °° 
general contractors are Messrs, Walter ool 
rence & Son, Finsbury-cirous, E.C._ The ae 
work will be by the Aston Constr 
Company, Eagle Wharf-road, Hoxton. 
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FEBRUARY 27, 1914.] 


THE INCORPORATED CLERKS 


oF WORKS’ ASSOCIATION. 


. A CuaTremp CiarKe, F.R.1B.A., pre- 
: a Holborn Restaurant on engr yd 
si, over the thirty-first annual dinner ‘te 
Ee ated Clerks of Works’ Association, 
oa supported 7 Messrs. Paul 9g ae = 
we IBA, W. Woodward, F.RLB.A. W. A. 
Pi, F.RI-B.A., G. Corderoy, Colonel Preston 


. H. Holloway, and b 
ae H. Hookham posmane am es of 
«“ The Architects and eyors, , Ox- 
ved the hope that the a 
Pred always existed between these gentle- 
» and clerks of works would always 


, 


men 


continued. é ied . 
‘aul Waterhouse, F.R.1.B.A., replied in 
gee for the ” architects, 
T a ht ask what an architect was, 
sr fo ld tell them. In one word 
abd he would Of course he had 
he was @ manager. = be 7 
to be a designer, and must mgnag' th 
a designer somehow. From the — ~ 
finsh he had got to manage somethi 
omebody. He must manage without adver- 
tang to get @ practice; must manage to secure 
a coent, and it mi be he had vs poamege 
not only the client but the client’s wife—a jo 
which probably the client himself was not up 
t At any rate, he had to harmonise the 
yews of these parties, which probably they 
had not been able to do in the past. Then 
the architect had to manage the accounts; to 
manage the London veneagee p Ber probably ; to 
manage every intricacy of business; and, last 
of all he had, without interfering with the 
delightful impression that the cler of works 
was managing everything himself, to manage 
the clerk of works. The ancient Greeks were 
very fond of a dull kind of riddle—a riddle 
without any pun or joke in the middle of it, 
but just a tiresome kind of way of expressing 
a thing which would puzzle the hearers. They 
might have made a nice riddle in the ancient 
Greek style in relation to clerks of works, and 
they would have put it something like this :— 
“Who ig that who is always a bystander, but 
never idle? Who is that who takes his wages 
from one man and his orders from another? 
Who is that who takes offence from nobody, 
takes offence at anything, and takes a hint 
from nobody? Who is who takes his 
lunch on a drawing board, and his dinner once 
a year at the Holborn Restaurant? Who is 
that who takes his holiday the year after next? 
\nwer: The clerk of works.’’ But, seriously, 
lerks of works were a great deal to the archi- 
tect, and he had made many friendships with 
them, which had been lasting. 
Mr. G. Corderoy, replying for the surveyors, 
ud, like Mr. Waterhouse, he would 
ke to acknowledge the assistance he 
had always received from clerks of 
works. A witty architect once described a 
surveyor as one who must have a certain 
eastietty, because he had to act as buffer 
between the infuriated client, the furious archi- 
tect, and the aggravated builder, and he had 
to steer a very careful course to promote the 
smooth and contented conclusion they all 
desired. There were three orders of mind 
“hich went to the successful completion of any 
wuiding. The first was the architect, who was 
the creator of the conception; then the builder, 
‘ho gave physical embodiment to the concep- 
tion; and, thirdly, in all well-ordered con- 
tracts there should be a surveyor, to see that 
justice was done between the parties. With 
th Ss co-operation they got a complete and 
inished reeu lt. 
yl, J, Tee proposed the toast of “The 
orshipful Company of Carpenters,” and 
*xpressed the gratitude of the Association for 
i assistance the Association had rendered to 
them m find ng them a habitation, and also in 
regard to the educational facilities they offered. 
we Preston briefly acknow! ged the 
Mr. C. W. Denny gave “The Builders,” 
a he sail, had left their mark in all the 
in They heard a great deal of the builders 
haliert i's Ages, but he ventured to say that 
work t hae ee ee day could do as good 
at th i they were allowed to. Unfortunately, 
tens Preset time, prices were cut down and 
m t n e 
ted werk to be : not expect such 
relation: olloway responded, and eaid the 
"ttonships between his firm and the clerks 
Rene had always been of a happy character. 
fede ine to the strike in the London building 
would expressed the hope that the trouble 
Necoait +e Over, but emphasised the vital 
his Yo! the employer having control over 
cars Work of industry was to be successfully 
sin on. He denied that- there was any 
& — ‘ne part of the employers to smash 
he Chairman ave t toast “ : 
Corporated ( lerks = wens ee ee Be 


THE BUILDER. 


said that any success which had been achieved 
that night was due to Mr. Lake’s hard work. 
The Association was one which architects ap- 
pealed to when they wanted good men to assist 
them, and what architect could get on without 
a clerk of works? It appeared that there was 
little to be found out about them in the old 
days, but they did exist in the old chronicles 
dating back to Henry III, where they found 
that a clerk of works was employed at Windsor 
and afterwards at the Palace of Westminster. 
In the time of Henry VII. the clerk of works 
was an officer of the Royal household, and in 
later times the name seemed to be changed to 
that of surveyor. Until recemtly the City 
Surveyor of the Corporation of was 
called the Clerk of Works. Architects were 
greatly indebted to clerks of works, whose 
office was not an easy one. It required an 
immense amount of tact and character and a 

reat knowledge of building and construction. 

e work, both of the architect and clerk of 
works, was getting more and more difficult as 
time went on; but he still believed that a good 
practical artisan, who had a foreman, 
was the best clerk of works. In connection 
with the Association they had a Benevolent 
Fund, and they were giving pensions to two 
old members. He hoped that all the members 
of the Association would join the fund, and 
his friends around him had promised to con- 
tribute to it. Although his speech was brief, he 
was absolutely sincere in wishing success to 
the Association. 

Mr. W. Lake (President of the Association) 
briefly replied, and remarked that they had 
admitted a number of builders’ merchants to 
the Association as hon. members, whose assist- 
ance helped some of the old members who 
had become too old to work. Clerks of works 
were not like some very successful architects, or 
some more successful builders, in being able 
to accumulate funds to live on. A man who 
worked for wages could not give much to a 
Benevolent Fund, and they did want to be in 
a position to do more in the way of assisting 
those who required help. 

Mr. P. H. Henley submitted the toast of 
‘*The Chairman,” and recalled the fact that 
twenty-eight years ago the Chairman’s father 
presided over the dinner. : 

The Chairman said the best thing a man 
could have in life was a good father, and he 
had that. and did feel proud to occupy «4 
position similar to that his father filled twenty- 
eight years ago. His father had the interest 
of the Association deeply at heart, as he 
himself had. ’ 

An excellent musical programme was carried 
out during the evening, and Mr. W. Woodward 
sang two songs. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR TEAK. 


Frow the Teak Report of Messrs. Denny, 
Mott, & Dickson, Ltd., we take the following :-— 

“The high cost of teak during recent years 
has naturally stimulated the search for a wood 
which might possess some of the special 
qualities which have made teak to be so appre- 
ciated for construction, and especially for work 
entailing the combination of wood and metal— 
teak alone being recognised as possessing the 
unctuous nature which prevents steel or iron 
corroding when in contact with it. No other 
wood can yet be claimed as possessing the special 
properties of teak, but some woods have been 
brought forward for experiment, and a loose 
habit is creeping in of affixing the word ‘ teak 
to such woods—r.g., yang teak, eng teak, 
Borneo teak. Consumers should be on their 
guard against such confusing nomenclature. 
Out of the above woods yang raised some hope 
of possessing the permanent greasy property of 
teak, but, although the tree is tapped for oil, 
experiments do not show any greasy quality 
of a permanent nature, whilst its repute in 
Siam for durability is not good. The timber 
merchant is only too keen that wood and not 
metal or cement compositions should displace 
teak in construction, but it is worse than useless 
that consumers should be confused by false 


nomenclature.’ 


MANCHESTER BUILDING 
TRADES EXHIBITION. 


Tue Manchester Building Trades Exhibition 
will open on Tuesday afternoon next, March 3. 
There is a formidable list of exhibits, marenate: 
tive of all that is modern and a good deal that 
is familiar in the building trades and the 
innumerable specialities connected with it. To 
the lavman it must appear as though the 
modern building craft were 4 ceaselessly un- 
ravelling network of complexities, and the 
initiated must despair of keeping ahead of all 
the new developments, and welcome these 
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exhibitions as a means of ranging in some sort 
of order the bewildering array of new things 
which crowd on his view. 

Several features of this exhibition promise to 
be of more than usual interest. Some of the 
well-known cement manufacturers are to exhibit 
model buildings setting forth the ibilities of 
their material as applied to some of the problems 
which are pressing to-day. Several firms 
exhibit the most modern woodworking 
machinery in motion, and there will be several 
stands devoted to the latest products in manu- 
factured stone and marble. In view of the 
great developments during recent years in the 
perfecting of paints and distempers, the 
numerous exhibits in this branch should 
prove particularly interesting, as should also 
the special displays of patent grates and 
stoves under working conditions. The sanitary 
section will be very extensive, and among 
many examples of improved apparatus will be 
an exhibition of drain-cleansing devices. 

A glance at the catalogue promises an 
exhibition which will prove useful and interest- 
ing to the architect who is wearied with 
pamphlets and catalogues and samples all the 
year round, and who, in the deluge, cannot 
always sort the good from the bad. This will 
be a useful opportunity of comparison and 
examination wall worth his attention. 





WAGES IN THE BUILDING 
TRADE. 


Barnsley.—Th> masons and bricklayers in 
this district are asking for increases in wages of 
ljd. per hour (9d. to 104d.). 

Bridlington.—The bricklayers have given 
notice of a demand for an advance in wages of 
ld. per hour (8d. to 9d.). 

Colne Valley.—The employers in this district 
have received notices from the masons and 
bricklayers for advances in wages of ld. per 
hour (94d. to 10}d.). 

measter.Notices for advances in wages 
have been given by the operatives as follows :— 
Masons. bricklayers, and plasterers, for 1d. per 
hour (9d. to 10d.); A eaeny for ld. per hour 
(Bid. to 9id.); and abourers, for ld. per hour 
(6id. to 74d.). 

le.—The carpenters and joiners are asking 
for an increase in wages of . per hour (8d. 
to 9d.). 

Grimsby.—The joinerg and labourers in this 
district are demanding increases in wages of 1d. 
pe hour, the former from 8id. to 9/d., and the 
atter from 63d. to 7id ‘ 

Hull.-The men employed in the building 
trade in thie district have given the employers 
notice of the following demands for advances in 
wages :—-Bricklayers, for ld. per hour (9jd. to 
10jd.); carpenters and joiners and plasterers, for 

d. per hour (94d. to 10d.); masons, for id. per 
nour (9id. to 10id.); and labourers, for id. per 
hour (7d. to 7id.). 

London.—We reported in our last issue that a 
Conference had m arranged between the 
masters and men with a view to a settlement 
of the present dispute in the building trade 
The Conference was held on Monday last, at 
3 p.m., in the Essex Hall, Essex-street, Strand. 
Mr Walter Lawrence, jun., President of the 
London Master Builders’ Association, was in 
the chair, supported by a large number of 
members of the Council of the Association. Mr. 
S. Stennett was the leader on the men’s side, 
and the following societies sent delegates 
Carpenters’ and joiners’ societies (four), masons 
(two), plumbers’ societies (four), bricklayers 
(two), emiths and fitters (two), mill-sawyers and 
wood-cutting machinists (two), plasterers (two), 
crane-drivers ‘two), and builders’ labourers’ 
societies (three). After a three hours’ sitting 
the Conference terminated without any settle- 
ment being arrived at. The official statement 
made by the President of the London Master 
Builders’ Association on Monday evening was 
as follows :—‘‘ The Conference lasted three Lours. 
There was an adjournment for half an hour to 
enable the representatives of the men’s unions 
to consider what offer they should make to meet 
us in the matter of eatisfactory guarantees that 
future agreements would be respected. On their 
retarn to the Conference-room the men’s repre- 
sentatives made the following statement :—That 
the delegates assembled undertake to submit to 
their members the following :—That the trade 
unions agree to a clause being inserted in each 
agreement that any member, or members, 
violating any agreement entered into between 
representatives of the trade unions and .he 
London Master Builders’ Association shall be 
dealt with by the executives of euch trade 
unions.’ Mr. Lawrence added:—“It was 
pointed out that the offer was perfectly useless 
to meet the difficulties that had arisen, and 
could be by no means regarded as a satisfactory 
guarantee. Conference thereupon _— ter- 
minated. The offer, if it can be termed euch, 
amounts to nothing—absolutely nothing. The 
executives of t unions have, of course, 
always been able to deal with their members if 
they wanted to, but that has not prevented | 
breaking of agreements. When the trade unions 
approach us with some reasonable proposal, we 
shall be glad to hear it. We have suggested a 
monetary guarantee for the keeping of Gotrects, 
because we cannot think of a better. We would 
like to hear a better. Contracts in the future 
must be kept.” 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


Tue following consents to p-ggeoes wag under 
the London Building Acts are made by the 
eens Acts Committee of the London County 
Council :— 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Camberwell, North.—Erection of a parish 
hall upon a site in Avondale-square, ‘Camber 
well, a to St. Philip’s Church (Mr. H. P. B. 
Downing for the Rev. T. Neal). 

Deptford.—Erection of a building upon the 
site of Nos. 277, 279, and 281, Queen’s-road, 
Deptford (Mr. J. F. Parker for Messrs. H. 
Sterling & I. Cohen). 

Holborn.—Erection of four oriel-windows to 
a building upon the site of Nos. 156 and 160, 
Shaftesbury-avenue, Holborn, next to Little 
Ear!-street, and alterations at the said premises 
(Messrs. Houston & Houston for the Geneva 
Association of Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
employees). 

Aennington.—Erection of a tower at a pro- 
posed United Methodist Church on the north- 
caters side of Jeffreys-road, Clapham (Mr. 

B. Rees). 

“hecand —Extension of the time within 
which the erection of buildings on the ae 
western side of New Park-road, Brixton-hill, 
Norwood, was required to be commenced and 
completed, and extension of time within 
which such portions of Nos. 4 and 22, New 
Park-road, as abut upon ne args gee and 
Doverfield-road, were required to set back 
so as to make the widths of such roads not 
less than 40 ft. 

St. George, 
bay-windows and a 
street, Mayfair (Mr G. 
Curzon). 

Wandsworth.—Erection of porches and bay- 
windows to proposed houses in Burntwood- 
lane. and in the streets intended to be called 
Marham-gardens, Lyminge-gardens, Lyford- 
read (in continuation), and Collamore-avenue, 
Wandsworth Common (Mr. A. Dawkins for 
Mr. R. B. Mason). 

Width of Way. 

Wandsworth.—Erection of a building at the 
rear of Nos. 83, 85, 87, and 89, New Park- 
road, Brixton (Messrs. Emden, Egan, & Co. 
for the Westmore Syndicate, Ltd.). 


Hanover-square.—Erection of 
porch at No. 35, Curzon- 
A. Hall for Lord 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 
Brizton.—Erection of a building to abut 
upon Brixton-road, Stockwell-road, Stock well- 
avenue, and Pilcher-place, Brixton (Mr. H. 
Knight for Messrs. Quin & Axtens). 


Deviation from Certified Plans. 
Kensington, South—Deviations from the 
plan certified by the District Surveyor, so far 
as relates to a building upon the site of Nos. 9 
and 10, Cornwall-mews, and the site of the 
reviously existing rear additions of No. 16, 
Eeenwell, garde a Kensington (Mr. G. Phillips 
for Miss Holms). 
Formation of Streets. 
Lewisham.—Order to Mr. E. Van Putten 
sanctioning the formation or laying-out of a 
new street for carriage traffic in continuation 
of Limes-grove. Lewisham, to connect such 
street with Clarendon-road (for Lewisham 
Metropolitan Borough Council). 
Conversion of Buildings. 
Clapham.—Alterations at Nos. 34 and 36, 


High- anes, y Clomhaes (Mr. J. W. Stevens for 
Mrs. G. Allebone). 


Cubical Extent. 
Camberwell, ae —Additional cubical ex 


tent in respect of a proposed garage for the 
London General as eee Warner- 
Camberwell (Mr. J Ashby for the 


road, 
London General Omnibus Company Ltd.). 
City of London.—Deviation from the plans 
approved under sect. 17 of the London County 
Council (General Powers) Act. 1908, for addi- 
tional cubical extent at Carmelite House on 
the southern side of Tallis-street, City, abutting 
upon the western side of Carmelite-street, so 
far as relates to the me oy of an.additional 


two stories in un gO the second-floor level 
across the inte lighting area. 


THE BUILDER. 


PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS 


AND OTHER WORKS.* 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the 
accuracy of the information given, bub it may 
that, owing to building 
owners taking the reeponaibility of meg a 


roped Gorka of the 


occasionally happen 
work before plans a are 
local authorities, ‘ 

time of publication, "hike been pero com- 
menced. Abbreviations :—T.C. 
Council; U.D.C. for Urban District 


R.D.C. ‘for Rural District Council; E.C. for 
.B. Local 
for Board of 


Education Committee; L.G.B for 
Government Board; BG. 


Guardians; L.C.C. for London County Council ; 


.C. for Borough Council ; and P.C. for Parish 


Council. 


ABERDEEN.— Plans passed by T 
the rear of 108, Queen’s-road, for 
Center, per Mesers. Wilsons & 
tects; garage e 4 ous side of 
road for Mr. 
Messrs. 
in connection with the 
for Mr. M‘Donal 





alker, archi- 


remises, 7 
, slater, ng“, 


Mr We 


Gould architect; auction mart on the south side 


of Powis-terrace, near Belmont-road, for Messrs. 
Reith & Anderson. cattle salesmen, per Mr 

Clement George, architect. 
Aberystwyth.  Bicae goat by T.C. :—Addi- 
tions to, Mr. Rowland Prys’s heges in in Banadl- 
of new buildings in North-road Mr. 


road ; 

Charles Evans; of new houses ay inas- 

terrace by Messrs. Edwards a 
Amble.—Plans by Wes house 

on Hope Rome, tate for . ¢ O'Keefe ; 


and two houses for Messrs. R. Carse & Son. 
Athlone. —On the recommendation of Mr. 

Bergin, Engineer, the T.C. have decided to apply 

for a loan of £4,000 to improve and extend the 


“— vetoes 

—The T.C. have lans of 
i‘ agin gate owing buildings :—Stab ortin 
road for Mr. Oliver; four —, 1. Penrith- 


road for Messrs. Blunden & Oliver; additions to 
aol on Kempshott Village Estate for Mr. 

iv 

Bedford.—Plans passed by T.C. :—Extensions 
to workshops, Houghton-road, for the Bedford 
Engineering company: twelve houses, Pearcey- 
road for Mr urri dge; house, Beverley- 
crescent, for Mr. A. Richar 

Bexhill.—A plan for a Salvation Army hall ie 
before the Council. 

Binley.—Efforts are being made to raise funds 
4 haib a — to serve the. colliery village of 

Binle yet no definite plans have n 
u — as to the erection, but a site has 


a 

agreed. n given by Lord Craven and the 

yd company. 4 
Bognor.—The Board of Education have ap- 


proved of the site on which the West Sussex E.C. 
propose to erect a new schoo 

Brightlingsea.—Plans by U.D.C. :— 
House at 52, Church-road, for Mr. A. J. Aldous; 
house at 21, Church-road, for Mr. J. Ball; house 
at 2 and 4, Ladysmith-avenue, for Mrs. E. Lake; 
and office for the Anglo-Swedish Preserving Com- 
pany, Ltd., at 141, Lime-street. 

Bristol.—The erection of a drill hall, mess- 
rooms, billiard and reading rooms. and stores 
for the 4th Battalion Gloucester Regiment in 
Old Market-street, at the old sugar refinery, has 

n approved. 

Bromsgrove.—The Worcestershire E.C. has 
purchased a site in Watt Close for a mixed and 
infants’ echool. 

Buckhaven.—The T.C. have decided to erect 
thirty dwelling-houses. 

Buckhurst Hill.-The U.D.C. have approved 
the plans, etc.. prepared by the Surveyor for 
street improvements in i nosed 6-road, King’s- 
place, King’s-avenue, Stag-lane, Russell-road, 
and Gladstone-road. and agreed that application 
be made to the L.G.B. to sanction a loan of 


£850. 

Byfleet. i, F. C. Stoop has offered to extend 
the Village h E 

Cagabetiee-The Pevongh grok gy hag been 
asked to prepare plans for twelve six-roomed 
cottages in Stanley-road and for six-roomed cot- 
tages on the Victoria-road site. 

Cannock.—Plans have been approved for the 
erection of twelve houses in pairs at yan 
for the Littleton Collsexies. Company, L 

Carno.—Mr. Davies, M.P., ey ‘offered 
to give a public ait on condition that the site 
is fune d by the inh inhabitants. 

have referred the question 
of yo a sees infirmary and library to a 
Special] Committee. 
le.—Plans passed by U.D.C. :—Mr. 
Darrah, for a detached hotee at Schock init; 
Mr, John Hawkins for alterations and additions 
“* Brookside,” Finney- lane; Mr. J. Marsland, 
e. three irs of semi-de cottages in 
Hulme Hall- eo Mr. T. West, for two peire, ot 
semi-detached es in Seymour-road 
gcomuuntvee <a) arehousemen oad Clerks" 
rohan 00 r an engineer's house; Mr. 
William Scholes, 
to shop at Gat tley-ro 

Chester-le-Street.  @ R.D. c. hav danided to 

apply for sanction to borrow £ 900 for the erec- 
tion of vovty-coves houses at Washington Plans 

ve passed for the conversion of the Odd- 
fellows’ y ning Witton Gilbert, into three cot- 


j_Chistebureh. —The T.C. have decided to ap ly 
the L.G.B. for sanction to raise a furt 
a of £3,850 to complete their sewerage schemas. 


wu our list of Compettttoney Guapenatn, vis. 





for Town 


.C. :—Garage at 
iss Catherine 


ask- 


coenh Eo nm, fish-curer, per 
Gene & Watt, ot mong 2 Bl vanes 
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various — at the Athletic on 
athens) | mew motor road to « 
mnect t 
three to Ce tings, Bexhil), and Rasthours 


red at a conference ‘of loca} 


ties held at Eastbourne. 


author 
Estimates were ordered 


long, to a three towns. 

Eastry.—. passed by RDC. 
Mesers. G. en & Son of a house at Oy few 
wich Bay, for Mrs. Leverton Harrie; 
from Mr. ownsend (Walmer) of a nev 


ouse at Ripple Bottom, Sutton, for Mrs. E 
Guild Court has 
oa. ete . ; zomer Dunt bar, 

. iS, D10N -r¢ 
and *, the North British & Company * 
a 7 rw runstane Burn Joppa 

and,— is a boom in the buildin 
at this town. To have already been —— 
for two new ch pen, @ Sunday-school, and a 
factory. the churches proposed to be 
erected is that, £ which Canon Winter (Rector 
of Elland, read ved 2 anonymous gift of nearly 

000. ‘ the Bund the United Methodists 

of ‘the town while “~ lay-school is in con- 
nection. with St. Church, Greetland 

pro new factory is for Messrs. Thomas 
Casson Brother, woollen manufacturers, Com. 
mercial Mills lland, who intend building 
premises in which is to be carried on the firm's 
dyeing and finishing trade. A number of cottage 
houses are aleo being erected. 

Eton.—Plans passed by R.D.C. 
and additions to a laundr 
for Mr. W. W. Astor; additions to the “ Nook. 
North Park, Gerrard’s Cross, for Mrs. Hope- 
Smith; er outs Gpehehill- avenue, Gerrard's 
Cross, f Ww. t; new piggeries, etc 
Bovene Wood’ corm, wy 1 ommon, for 
the Hal] Barn Estate; new garage, Manor Cot 
tage, Gerrard’s aoe for Mr. T. D. McMeekin 
new cottage in rounds of Stoke Poges Gol! 
Club; and new police cottage on the Bath-road, 
Taplow. for the Bucks Standing Joint Com 
mittee 

Fletton.—The Hunts E.C. are asking the C( 
to provide £1, for alterations and additions 1 t 
the secondary school. 

Grimsby. That the Great Central Railwa) 
Company intend to roceed energetically wit 
the development of their works at Grimeby 
shown by the fact that in their estimate 
further expenditure they contemplate spending 
this year £18,000 upon additiona] accommod 
tion at hton-un r-Lyne, Frodingham, and 
Grimsby, together with £20,300 subsequent!) 
£2,000 upon the extension of the Grimsby lig! 
rey, and a further £500 afterwards; £15 000 
upon lines leased at Immingham, and £90,000 
upon the new fish dock at Grimeby, etc., bef 


Alterations 
at Cliveden, Taplow, 


the end of the present year, and £450,000 unt: 
completion. 

_ Guildford.—A L.G.B 
into the application of the T.C. for sanction to 
borrow £4,300 for the erection of twenty cottag:s 
or the working classes in Old Farm road, Sly 


Gwyrfai—The R.D.C. have resolved to pu 
chase 2 acres of land from Sir C. H. Smith, on 
Me it ig suggested thirty-six houees shall be 

ui 


Hayes.—Plans passed by U.D.C.:—Two 


; inquiry has been he 


houses, Neild. oad, Mr. B, A. Boyton; one house, 
dor-road, Mr. Clayton; ix houses, Austin 
» Mr. anes, ™ 
Heywood. ; Plans passed T.C. :—Mesers 
Tayler & Liveey, ten powses, Olive-street ; “ 
ee ao ¥ workshop, Hind Hill-stree 
Mr owarth, proposed extension, Simpson 
Hill ao . 
Holywell, —The R.D.C. have decided that the 
Inspector should prepare plans and estimates 
for the erection of workmen's dwellings on, land 


pure hased 


at Mostyn Which the Council have 
from Lord Mostyn 

Horncastle. The R.D.C. have passed plans fer 
three new houses at Wragby for Mr. Frederic 
Creasey. 

Houghton.--Plans passed by R.D.C 
houses in Philadelphia-lane for Messr: 
Brothers, and two cottages at Grindon 

. Vaux 

Huntingdon.—The Hunts E.C. have sancti 
he proposed alterations at the Grammer ‘ 
which include the erection of an a5* mb 

sle of Wight.—Plans passed by the 2 D.C. 
Six cottages at Steyne-road Bembridge, for ™° 
W. Osborne; a curator’s house in th Barton 
Burial-ground, Fairlee; and a house '”, ~ aed 
ford-road, Carisbrooke, for Mr. W. H me s 

Itehen.—The R have passed pans (oF 
rary Pk PSilding for the Rev 
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n the west side of Oxford- 
Midhurst.—The Surveyor © 
been instructed to complete 
fications for the erection of wor 
to be built at Milland. 


“the R.D.C. has 
lans and epeci- 


projected at Thorreett. 
(Isle of Wight).— 
passed plans for ten cot 
Cesar’s-road by Mr, Q. F 
Northchapel.—The Board 
given their formal approval to the 
proposed new Counc) 
and the West Sussex Count: 
instructed to prepare plans for 


ton. 
of Education have 


. 1—Four houses 
n Smi two houses in 
Smith qpeed ym : o; e 
in Orrell-road for Mr. Wm. Liptrot; 
in Lodge-road for M 8 

house in Church-street for Mr. H. 

Paddington.—The B.C have 

plete the purchase of land near 
f £16,000, upon which to erect public 


The R.D.C, have decided to pur- — Nog 65.66, Piccadilly are being altered and 
cre of land at Cage Field, Great Stam- adapted as ‘showrooms, ete., 


R.D.C.:— Motor-Car Company. The architect is Mr. EF. 


"Soa purposes. 
urchase, F.R.1.B.A., Madden sires, 


block plan and means of access to Ke P : 
ge, offices, and sbapel om the east oat the general contractor is Mr. | 

: nd-road, Dagenham, for the Stevens, South Molton-<treet, W. The heating 
Cemetery Company, Ltd. and for wil) be by Messrs. Richard Crittall & Co, 
Heath, Ltd., Wardourstreet, W., and the electric 


\orthwood.—P paseed :—  lighti Messrs. Smeeton 
pr ee ont Site Fotore by The 


in Hainault-road, 
|. A. Bell 


J. Whittle, fn } rs 
: Mr. H. Meal; twe house, Northolt 
. D’ammann, eub- & 


“Mr. A. Vulliam 





; two 
Mr. F. ott. 
the plane for 


¥ 


th 
st of £2,000. 


ah ee etre 


The mason’s rate given is for bankers ; fixers usually jd. per hour extra. 


out the work, including rebuilding of the wall Southampton.—The Public | 
mittee have decided on a site adjoining the 

Portewood Palladium for a new public library. 
Spalding.—The R.D.C. have decided to apply 
n’s cottages to the L.G.B. for permission to borrow £1,450 
for six cottages at Surfleet and £1,680 for eight 


day-school i at Quadring. 
Church Sunday-school is Ul.—The Windsor R.D.C. have passed 


Sunningh 


Tc. hk lans for a cottage for Colonel 
: "la . ¥ A. Palmer-Morewood, 


owner of the Swanwick Collieries, has now 
offered to build an institute at his own expense 
site of the Ware.—The U.D.C. have approved of the Sur- 
Northchapel,  Yeyor'’s specifications for making-up Bowling and 
Architect hag been Jeffries roads. 
school. Westhampnett.—The R.D.C. have decided to 
rposees Committee erect six cottages at a aes que Se 
are rece i erect ici ney ave ai80 resolv _to 
offices rye ee bas municipal acquire a site at Summersdale for an isolation 


i . Cc 


erected in Swanwick.—Mr 


exclusive of land. 


hospital. 


our housee by the U.D.C. 


— Sarees ile 
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ester-road 


°. Victoria-street, E.C. 


Co., Ltd., King’s Cross. 


Hil- "Keynes Purchase, F.R. 


the Nine Elms Lronworks, 


porns “e oad, Camberwell, by 
Warner rw ’ 
“a Lewis. Trustees. There will 


$ 
F 


three hundred tenements. 


Alleorn for six 


a Wrothem- Stel, ead by, Mi. BR. Gardner | 
- co at axtol, an y Mr. R. Gardner tor 
Asherott; wo houses 4 motor garage at Sheet-hill, have been passed 


SHOWROOMS, ETC., PICCADILLY, W. 


for the Charron 


& Page. Queen 
parquet flooring 
. y, eub- will be by Messrs. Vertigan & Co., Victoria- 
; house, Kewferry- street, Westminster, the decorations by Messrs. 
by Mr. iF G. Lancaster & Co., Conduit-street, W., 
and the shop front by Messre. Courtney, 


wo. 32, SACKVILLE-STREET, W. ; 
Great No. 32, Sackville-street, Piccadilly, is being 


houses 
len, Northolt modernised, with a showroom on_ th 


Company, offices . The architect is Mr. 
ff geor_ane roe LB.A., Maddox. 


W., and the general 


street, 

church at Northwood. The Messrs. H. & E. Lea, Brewer 

< Son, of eee we of Messrs. F. steelwork is by Messrs. H. Young & Co., 

2 aie y-echools are about to carving is by Mr. W. Hearn 
Be g is by Mr. W. : 

un oa Sr: DWELLINGS, CAMBERWELL, 8.5. 


Working-class dwellings are to 


tractors are 
street, W. The 


five stories high, and 
blocks, each five The 
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£71,000, exclusive of land. Each tenement will 
have a bathroom and a hot-water supply from 
the living-room or kitchen fire. A drying-room 
block will be provided, with other conveniences. 
The architects are Messrs. Joseph & Smithem, 
Queen-street, Cheapside. 


SEWERAGE WORKS, PENOOED, GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


A Local Government Board Inquiry was held 
on the Sth inst. by Mr. A. G. Drury into an 
application for a loan of £10,750 for sewerage 
and sewage disposal works. The engineer, 
Mr. T. J. Moss-Flower, of Westminster and 
Bristol, explained the scheme, which involves 
the construction of some 6 miles of sewers, with 
railway and stream crossings, sewage disposal 
works, pumping plant in duplicate, and 
disposal of sewage by percolating filters. 


TRADE NEWS. 
Messrs. Mather & Platt, Ltd., of Manchester, 


have recently completed three farge schemes of 
water supply and filtration, and have in hand 
several other contracts of a similar nature. In 
1912 they carried out a scheme of water supply 
and filtration at Loxley Valley for the Shefhe Id 
Corporation, the installation supplying the 
town with about 7,000,000 gallons of pure water 
per day. The firm has also completed an 
extension of the water supply and filtration 
plant for the Rhymney ie Aber Valleys Gas 
ami Water Company, while last year they com- 
pleted an _ installation of four of their 
mechanical filters for the Fraserburgh Corpora- 
tion, and have recently erected an additional 
two filters of the same size, viz., 8 ft. diameter. 
In addition, Messrs. Mather & Platt have in 
hand several contracts for abroad, including 
six filters for India and three for South Africa. 
An interesting system of fire protection has 
been adopted at the new offices of the Pearl 
Life Assurance Company, High Holborn. The 
company has its own well for water supply, 
and the water thus obtained is pumped into a 
large underground tank. In order to obtain 
the necessary pressure for fire-protection 
purposes, a Merryweather electrically driven 
“ Hatfield” pump has been fitted in the base- 
ment of the building. This pump takes its 
supply of water from the aforementioned tank 
and delivers into a service of firemain piping, 
which is carried up to the various floors and 
ie fitted with hydrants at suitable points. The 
firemain piping rises to the seventh-floor level 
and is connected to another tank placed at 
that level. A special feature of the installation 
lies in the fact that automatic starting arrange- 
ments are provided, so that on an outbreak of 
fire all that is necessary is to run out the 
length of hose nearest the fire and turn on a 
hydrant, when the electric “ Hatfield’ pump 
would immediately start up and provide ample 
pressure for getting powerful jets to work. 
Much at one time and another has been said 
and written about the savings in time and 
money claimed by motor vehicles over the old 
horse-drawn lurries, and it may now be said 
that the former have established themselves 
and are gradually superseding the latter. There 
are two points, however, to be weighed by a firm 
if it is to obtain the maximum of benefit from the 
expenditure involved. Firstly, a motor vehicle 
must be well made and be so constructed that 
it will withstand any strain that is likely to be 
put upon it. A good lurry continues to run 
long after its allotted span of life. Then, 
again, a motor must be sold at a reasonable 
price, or otherwise its earning capacity 
heavily taxed by the interest on the capital 
outlay. Among motor-lurries which meet 
these requirements may be mentioned the 
Belsize heavy motor-lurry. The 3-ton lurry 
has great wearing qualities, and the chassis 
price is £575, while « substantial body may be 
had for £55. Arrangements have been made 
by the Bentinck Motor Supply, Ltd., Spring- 
gardens, Manchester, to supply any make of 
Belsize cars on the gradual payment system ; 
and in the case of this 3-tonner the lurry is 
delivered on receipt of 25 per cent. of the 
purchase price, £157 10s. AS 
Messrs. Kerner-Greenwood & Co., of King’s 
Lynn. have issued the first of a series cf five 
circulars which will contain descriptions of 
various works in which their powder, “ Pudlo,” 
has been used. All these circulars will show 
the architectural beauties of Lynn and neigh- 
bourhood, and the first circular gives on 
interesting view of Lynn, showing the Routh 
Gate from the Moat. Architects may obtain 
copies of these circulars. which are very neatly 
got up. from Messrs. Kerner-Greenw ay 
The Richard Murray Hospital, Blackhill. is 
being supplied with Shorland’s double-fronted 
patent Manchester stoves with descending 
amoke flues, patent Manchester grates, patent 
exhaust and svecial inlet ventilators. bv 
Messrs. E. H. Shor'and & Brother, Ltd.. of 
Failsworth, Manchester. — . = 
Boyle's latest patent “ air-pump” ventilators 
have been applied to new police-court, Great 
Marlborough-street, London, W. 
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THE CARPENTERS’ HALL 


LECTURES : 
THE CASE FOR THE JERRY-BUILDER.* 

Ir is entirely owing to the benevolence and 
charity of the Carpenters’ Company, a benevo- 
lence and charity which they in common with 
other of the great City companies show to all 
mankind even in these latter days of spoliation, 
that I am allowed to address you to-night. 

For these lectures are primarily intended to 
encourage those who are endeavouring to learn 
the meaning and importance of the crafts 
connected with building, whereas the title of 
my paper su that I am holding a brief 
for the antithesis of all you are taught to 
admire and venerate. 

But my purpose is hardly this; it is rather 
that of the legal advisers of the Crown who, 
while admitting that a crime has been com- 
mitted, believe that the convicted felon has 
been condemned on evidence which is false or 
insufficient, and who therefore order that the 
ease should be retried in order that the actual 
truth may come to light and justice may be 
done. 

For the purpose of my argument I want you 
to forget for the time being that you are 
travellers along the straight and narrow way 
which leads to perfect truth and understanding 
of the arts and crafts of building. For an 
hour I ask you to put yourselves in the place 
of an average section of that great British 
public who have no special knowledge of 
architecture or building, and to consider the 
conclusions I have come to as to the position 
which building holds in the estimation of the 
average citizen. Now you will all admit that 
a supply must presuppose a demand, and 
you must consider what the demand of the 
average man is in relation to buildings. It 
may that I shall not be able to clear the 
jerry-builder from the stains which disfigure 
his character, but I may be able to show you 
that if he commits crimes he is probably more 
unconscious of their nature than those who 
are, in legal language, accessories after the fact 
because they take what he gives them. If 
these latter have, as in many cases they certainly 
have, the critical taste which enables them to 
condemn the work they take, they are, I claim, 
the worse offenders. 

Now, architecture has been said to be among 
the surest indices of the extent and nature of 
a nation’s civilisation, and if the vast majority 
of the inhabitants of the greatest Empire the 
world has seen inhabit jerry-built houses of 
one kind or another we should be able to 
deduce facts as to the nature and extent of 
that civilisation from a study of the dwellings 
which we own or rent. 

You may, however, say at the outset that 
you are not free agents and are compelled by 
necessity to take what you can get, or it may 
be said you are unable to take risks, and, if 
either of these two propositions can be 
orig my whole argument falls to the ground ; 

ut I wish to ask you whether, after con- 
sidering facts, you can safely say this is the 
case. 


Most of us have convictions which we act on 
unhesitatingly and gladly if they square with 
our inclinations, but if they result in forcing 
us to make saerifices or place us in difficulties 
we often choose the line of least resistance 
and form new theories to accord with that 
point of view. Many of us go through life 
governed by theories which are the 
opportunism, and I believe the easiest. of all 
mental attitudes is that of self-deception. 


The average man having the opportunity’ 


of taking a jerry-builder’s house for a certain 
rent, or a better. built and designed one which 
will cost him, say, £20 more, will say that the 
latter represents a sum beyond his means, 
yet the same man will spend more than the 
difference in some form of pleasure or occu- 
ae a hae derives satisfaction. I 
oO not sa is right or wrong in taking one 
course sate than the other, but I do say that 
our typical man a higher value on what he 
elects to spend his money on than he does on 
good architecture, craftsmanship, or building, 
as you may prefer to put it. 
ain, in another case you will be told that 
a man does not build for hi because of the 
risk it entails. Now men take risks every day 
for objects to which they attach sufficient 
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importance. 
may be termed, in the of the Chicago 
Wheat Market, a “ specula' in futures.” 


On either side there may be disenchantment, 
there may be divergence of views, ill-health, 
the forming of new relationships which make 
the maintenance of the status an acro- 
batic feat—in a word, the thousand and 
one contingencies which form the stock-in- 
trade of our novelists and playwrights. Each 
one of us may become the centre of a t y 
or the actor in a drama, in spite of t 
risks how many of us to heart Punch's 
advice to those about to ? 

Therefore it is obvious that man is not 
averse to taking risks compared to which a 
financially unremunerative risk in bricks and 
mortar is the merest bagatelle. He loses 
much but cannot lose all in the former case, 
while in the latter he may lose all that makes 
life endurable. I am conscious that I am 
comparing two things of ip different magni- 
tude and importance; all I wish to impress 
on you is the fallacy of the argument that 
you cannot take risks. 

But in smaller matters you take risks con- 
stantly. You may be fond of climbing, and 
for the enjoyment of an exhilarating form of 
exercise alone you will take risks of life and 
death. The same applies to oO yachting, 
and many other pastimes which can be 
enumerated, 

But when it comes to bricks and mortar the 
average man prefers to let some one else pick 
the chestnuts out of the fire, and the result of 
this wish has been to introduce on to our stage 
the character we call the jerry-builder, whom 
it will be sufficient to define as the man who 
builds for profit in a flimsy and unsubstantial 
way and who is a product of the last century. 

The careful and painstaking labour of critics 
has changed our views of the character and 
worth of many of the great men and women 
of the past. We learn, for example, that 
Lucrezia Borgia instead of being a monster 
of iniquity was an amiable and accomplished 
woman who was greatly revered for her charity 
and virtues, and who nally died in the odour 
of sanctity, while a critical investigation of the 
character of Elizabeth robs the memory of 
the great Queen from much of the romance with 
which we surrounded her in our childhood. 
Such changed nts of view partly result 
from more perfect knowledge of the facts 
which gives rise to the expression that “ no 
man is a hero to his own valet,” but they are 
in other cases arise from our being radically 
misinformed. 

There is a great difference between specu- 
lative building in general and the species of 
speculative building to which the term 
“jerry” is usually applied, and it is with this 
latter alone I propose to deal, and I further 
propose to illustrate and deal with that section 
of the jerry-builder’s work in which he caters 
for that geat middle class which is said to be 
the pride of our country. I do this for two 
reasons, the first being that the v poorest 
classes of the community may be said to have 
little or no option, and, secondly, because 
I believe the middle classes are in reality the 
worst offenders, always assuming that an 
offence has been committed. 

The end of the eighteenth and the beginning 
of the nineteenth century was the period when 
men who had money to invest realised that 
profitable use might be made of it by building 
not for their own occupancy, but for that of 
others. The Brothers were among the 
early pioneers of the new movement, and 
many of the delightful houses we have in the 
Adelphi, Fitzroy-square, and other parts of 

were erected by them to sell or let. 

But, with the — coon he — y houses 
ond consteusted. is little to disti i 
them from the work of earlier periods. 

It was ised in the eighteenth and early 
part of the nineteenth century that even in 
districts outside towns the smaller houses 


could be most suitably built in groups, an 

¢-whish sevalted in quict and digni- 
fied ign in which a minimum amount of 
decoration and ornament produced a maximum 
amount of effect. 

Such combination, besides economical 
from a point of view of construction by mini- 
mising the amount of external walling, did 
nly Sie Se er Sees Sater adjacent 

whic do not exceed 
8 ft. to 10 ft., and are features 
ee ee 


gaps are difficult or impossible to use 
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satisfactorily; they are usually windy , 
sunless, while they only cnabl. .. 1) 
windows where there is little jiyh; ond a 
outlook. 7 
The narrow front and hack gard ns of the 
suburban house are often more or less ; a 
and do not form a good equivalent f 
common garden or o ce of ans 
but they do show the lengths + 


1seless, 
or the 
arlier date; 
which we are 


prepared to to obtain that = privacy ” which 
is the . i man's pride. The conflict of 
i tween closely adjacent buildings— 
poe ol feature of mond pith —W aed 
by our forefathers’ system of grouped houses 
It may be said that with each decade of the 
last century until we reach 1890 or 1900 the 


evil tendency of commonplace or vulgar design 
has been ine i ly marked The house of 
the early portion of the century was quiet and 

igni in character, possessing marked 
architectural feeling. Step by step we lose 
interest and refinement till we reach the great 
stucco period of from 1840 to 1865, to which 
epoch most houses of districts like Belsize. 
park belong. Still a little dignity remains, 
and we have pillared porches which are more 


or less pleasingly designed, fairly well-pro- 
portioned window openings and cornices, and 
square and digni rooms. 


But from 1865 to 1875 or 1880 the quality 
of design idly deteriorates, and we get 
houses with ys of every description and 
form, gables and roofs of all pitches and 
ssatediite and the general medley of incongruous 
form in which the builder has so long indulged. 

The idea of prettiness in design once dis- 
covered has been exploited to its extreme 
limit by the enterprising builder, and a walk up 
Fitzjohn’s-avenue and many other of .our 
newer suburban districts will convince anyone 
how infinite is the capacity of human invention 
for destroying peace of mind, and how easily 
most of us are satisfied with the worst that 
we are offered. 

We return to a district like St. John’s Wood 
with a sigh of relief. It is typical of the earlier 
years of the century, and, though there is a 
marked decline between it and the work of 
the preceding fifty years, we see little that 
is positively vulgar and hideous, and much of 
the work of contemporary dates in Paris is of 
still greater excellence. 

The typical jerry-builder’s house as we 
know it may now be described. We have 
brickwork of the crudest colours often accen- 
tuated by black mortar joints, Bath stone 

i round window and door openings 
as long as these front the road, the stonework 
is carved with a species of carving which 
happily for the world is of recent invention, 
and which might be executed by any systematic 
and industrious child without training. Then 
we get half-timber work carried out with 
}-in. boards spiked or fixed to the surface of 
the wall and painted any colour you like, 
marvellously-designed roof ridges and gables 
of every conceivable variety, while 4 new 
and horrible of window has been conceived 
on which, the lower part of the sashes 
are filled with clear glass, the upper part 's 
livened up with leaded glass of the crudest 
of colours and terns. The sides of 4 
porch will be lined with a dado of tiles the 
colour and patterns of which are constant 
eyesore, and the builder finishes his joiery, 
obtained ready-made at the cheapest rates 
from Northern Europe and America, by painting 
it in two or three colours carefully selected 
to avoid all possible harmony of colour. The 
walls are covered with rs which deserve 
a volume to themselves, so marvello"'s * 
wonderful are their design and colours: | 
the lady of the house has artistic (asics 5 
will do a little herself and fill in > ag 
t jons 0 erms, : 
a oes wen hr oer a lies, or other patural 

original and unnature! mn 
afford an opening 
ee, a eaty mall 
facturer’s catalogue show us. Sou can 
have @ shelf, mirror, or cupboard alm. Tus 
where in these marvellous eetion e 
again tiles round the grate of eve °"". 
cteciie hake sad design, different sap 
tiles in the hearth, and if yee ison iu coal 
ingeniously-arranged mixture of iron ®'" ” 
in the grote twisted up into almost 4°. rm 
you like. No less than five distinef suc" ©" 
of different styles can be found in one ' “ 

i eare. 
then, Too, we save shane on the stains 
the balustrading and newels of which 3% 
usually fearfully and wonderfully made. | 
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convinced that — a 
distric 
subattan sn whieh you could safely offer a 


ig towns In W 
large reward fi I 
desyned baluster. I of 

obtained some interior verre > must 
dwellings of the middle classes, bat you : 


‘ r that an Englishman 
oar to be known only by @ few pee 
intimates. The jerry-builder is @ a hin 
hasa nice sense of honour and justice, 

ots his giving to any part of the 
prevents his g 1g y x the 
expt that fronting the main road — 
treatment which he —_ to that front. 
de of the house may more prominen than 
= front, but his sense of justice is unshaken 
and unshakable, and we get no stone dressings 
once we have passed the corner, and the cornices 
sr other features stop short like a whi ped dog. 

\ow let us consider for a moment history 
of the man Who gives us all this and let us study 
his modus ope rand. 

The jerry-builder is often at the start a 
zoo workman of more than usual —_ 
nd courage, and can earn good wages @ 
ran wien weal is to be had, but he has 
ambitions He begins by renting @ bit of land 
on a building lease and determines to build a 
howe on it, He starts to work with the 
cradest of plans made by himself or obtained 
from @ draughtsman for a few 
anything in fact which will be accepted by the 
local surveyor. He pays out of his small —- 
for the labour he employs, and his mate 
in accordance with the most enlightened modern 
practice in the cheapest market and partly 
on credit. He is clever in serge to use 
the least amount of material that will satisfy 
the local by-laws, and as soon as he can he 
obtains @ mortgage which enables him to 
find funds to complete the desirable residence, 
which is then placed in the hands of the local 
agents. 

4 young married couple, rich in hope and 
tempted by the reasonable rent, take it on a 
three years’ agreement or a short lease, and our 
builder succeeds in selling the house to a 
speculator in property. ith the money so 
obtained he starts again with a little more 
capital and rather better credit, and so goes on 
repeating the process till he acquires a firmer 


footing, finally ending as a su tial man 
of business, able and willing to il a few 
sjuare miles of any suitable neighbourhood. 


His powers of evil increase with his means; 
his larger and more handsome residences are 
infinitely more painful to behold than his 
earlier efforts, for he has more scope without 
more education. He does his best to desecrate 
the land during six days in the week, assiduously 
attending a church or chapel on the seventh, 
where you may see him in a frock-coat, silk hat, 
and brightly-coloured tie, handing round the 
plate or perhaps singing in the choir. He has 
reason to thank his er for those chances 
which have been vouchsafed to him in a country 
distinguished by the height of its civilisation. 
/fwe stop to think we shall recognise that 
the work of the jerry-builder, like the poor, is 
always with us. We may escape it on mountain- 
‘ops or on the moors, but elsewhere wherever 
man has needed accommodation in the last 
hundred years he has provided it. And man 
has seconded him, for all he has ised 
8 the necessity for getting accommodation 
vithout trouble; like « dog with a bone he has 
“ught the nearest convenient shelter; like the 
‘og he has been uninfluenced by considerations 
of beauty or of fitness; he has been otherwise 
and, we trust. more profitably ae em : 

A few buildings only in most our large 
‘owns are thoucht out thoroughly in design and 
‘rw well built: the great mass of the man 
uare miles of the f rf 


ho towns have been built by speculative 
*rs of v.rious types, ranging from the 
= whose career we have ¢ to the 
- ‘er-class s; -culator who caters for 
pe com; x and luxurious tastes SF aga 
: to pay for hetter building in which there 
“ine approx ation towards reasonable design. 
an wy of the cinema theatres recen erected 
striking j tances of the of the 


on ponsrily intended to act as a 
wement of a permanent character 
’ 


an ve can look behind the scene, in this 
w! ang eh We see a number of 


shed 
tt somehow 
Parapet at 9 nual ha Ae level. The ins oa 


THE ‘BUILDER. 


—— of jerry-building as applied to town 
uu. b 

The jerry-builder is at work, only at a slower 
pace (for the demand is not so great), in our 
villages, few of which are not honoured by 
his presence. The local chapels of various 
persuasions form an excellent field for the 
exercise of his skill. We get every combination 
of flat and steep roofs in the same structure, 
and galleries cut across traceried windows half- 
way up their height, showing a complete and 
lofty indifference to any attempt to make the 
exterior of the building express the internal 
divisions and arrangements. 

We have unceasing evidence that there is 
absolutely no reason to believe that the near 
neighbourhood of the beautiful work of past 
centuries influences our minds, for the modern 
work in our old historical towns is no better 


than that which distinguishes the great 
man centres. 
We are told by W. S. Gilbert that “ hearts 


just as pure and fair may beat in Belgrave- 
square as in the lowly air of Seven Dials” ; 
but in matters of building I am afraid it 
can hardly be said that the English people 
do not speak with an undivided voice which says 
clearly and unmistakably we have no interest 
in building except in so far as it is a necessary 
means for providing us with accommodation. 
It is no matter of classes or sections, but, if 
anything, I believe the middle classes are the 
greatest offenders. 

I am not forgetting the excellent work which 
here and there is to be found in country and 
town and which is worthy of comparison with 
the best work of the past; but this is an exotic 
growth which bears the same relation to the 
remainder as two or three peas would bear 
to a large bucketful of sand. 

The value which we place on good building 
is very noticeably shown in the manner in 
which a man who has built or inherited a good 
house usually makes any small addition which 
he wants. If a chimney smokes and it is 
considered advisable to raise it, the new work is 
usually carried out by the nearest small builder 
who is not paid to take down the existing 
chimney-head and raise it, but for the sake of 
cheapneas adds on a few feet of roughly-built flues 
at the top of a different-coloured brick from that 
of the original building and surmounted possibly 
by an ugly cowl. If a bicycle house is wanted, 
a rough -to against the walls of the original 
building, roofed with corrugated-iron, will 
often be made to serve the purpose. I mention 
this as I believe rich and poor, bishop and 
workman, are usually alike in the manner in 
which they show their appreciation of good 
buildings and design. 

Our towns are interesting and full of human 
interest on the weekday. If, however, we 
study them on Sunday, when that interest 
is for the most part lessened or absent, we are 
forced to come to the conclusion that the 
additions of the last hundred years have made 
them places which, were we not inured to their 
horrors by custom, we should shudder at. 

Yet if we look at engravings of a hundred 
and fifty years ago we recognise that this was 
not always so. The old Georgian prints show 
us little which is not marked by good proportion 
and a measure of interest and a good deal of 
quiet dignity. so ; 

We have, it is true, the garden cities, which 
are a step towards something better, but they 
are too o! settlements which rather suggest 
the segregation of cranks than a really healthy 
indication of the national desire for better 
thi and the point is that, numerous as they 
are ming, they hardly leaven the residue, 
which remains untouchea. 

What I believe to be the root of the evil 
is not modern industrialism, as some assert, 
not the results of the invention of steam and 
machinery, not even the land laws, wicked as 
we are told they are, but rather a deliberate 
want of interest in certain fields of human 


Modern appliances and methods have not 
obliterated desire of women for beautiful 
dresses, nor does the rapidly changing fashions 
prevent them taking trouble to obtain their 
desires. The modern painter often convinces 


costumes of the t 

1 ele pe in beauty, the fact 
appreciate beautiful dressing 

ble to get it. 

comprare goaol educated people 
for reading and instinctively 
or less selection; they do not 
libraries with books bought en bloc 
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Yet when these same yple are selecting 
the habitations they oi enn xy for years 
they will take what compa with dress 
might be called the fashions in vogue in White- 
chapel or in the case of literature with the 
penny novelette of the servants’ hall. 

In other words, they are willing to accept 
in matters which touch art the results of 
ignorance, while in other fields of activity 
they exercise a reasonable amount of judgment. 

Definite conclusions arrived at by processes 
of thinking are often unpleasant, and we find 
it easy to slip into a way of appropriating 
to ourselves the achievements and merits of 
our ancestors. 

For instance, the English race has done 
much in the past and we pride ourselves on 
the fact; but do we often stop to think that 
the same people who financed the Continent 
in its struggle against Napoleon and which 
fought the Peninsular War and won Waterloo 
showed obvious signs of hysteria when Mafeking 
was relieved ? And yet it is the latter people 
and not their forefathers who have to face the 
difficulties of to-day. 

It may be that the progress of humanity 
in certain directions must be effected at the cost 
of retrogression in others; it may be that the 
appearance of town and country, craftsmanship, 
good building, and architecture are not worth 
an effort. I express no opinion as to this, 
but simply state the case as I see it, only saying 
that if you want them now you can have them 
as you had them in the past. 

Gentlemen of the jury, my case for the jerry- 
builder is this. He gives you what you appear 
to want, dwellings which you can get without 
trouble, and which will shelter you while you 
think of and do better things. If he does 
so he is conducing to the greatest happiness of 
the greatest pores Ray and is therefore a bene 
factor of mankind. 

If, however, this is not so, and if his work 
and methods are bad, you, the people of modern 
England, are accessories after the fact, and are 
for the most part more blameable than he is, for, 
as I have demonstrated to you, he is a person 
who has not had the advantages and oppor- 
tunities which have fallen to many of you. 

You have all the powers of a free government ; 
you have your councils in town and country ; 
your will controls and selects the Members 
of the House of Commons; not even that most 
vicious of all bodies, the House of Lords, can 
stand in your way. 

You can, on the other hand, do without 
the powers of government if you act by your- 
selves in the world of commerce. You can 
form companies which, properly organised and 
directed, will take up the work the jerry-builder 
is now doing, and will do what you want by 
supplying you with reasonably built and 

i houses on terms; but if you are not 
satisfied with the status quo you have no case 
and cannot lay the blame at the door of the 
agent whom your indifference or desire—I do 
not know which it is—has created—the modern 
jerry- builder. 


>” 


SECONDARY SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 


Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A., has made 
his award as follows :—First premium, Messrs 
Hickton & Farmer, Walsall; second premium, 
Messrs. McKewan & Madeley, Birmingham. 
Thus once again the provinces carry off the 
honours, and Mr. Hare's popularity as an 
assessor is further enhanced by the fact that 
no fewer than 103 designs have been sub- 
mitted. The conditions, which, as might be 
expected, were carefully and lucidly compiled, 
asked for nine classrooms of varying sizes, 
manual department, domestic economy room 
(to be available for use as a dining-room), 
assembly hall (to be used as an art-room), 
chemical and physical laboratories, Committee- 
room and library, the usual teachers’ rooms 
and cloakrooms, etc., and a gymnasium, sug- 
gested as a detached building of simpler con- 
struction. The problem set was somewhat 
removed from the ordinary by reason of the 
fact that the education authority proposed to 
limit the expenditure, in the first instance, to 
£8,000, and competitors were asked clearly to 
denote as future extensions such portions of 
their schemes that they considered could not 
be included in the amount at disposal. It was, 
moreover. left entirely to their discretion to 

the departments to be first omitted. 
Alt h this privilege may, perhaps, have been 
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Bath Secondary School Competition : 
First Premiated Design, by Messrs. Hickton & Farmer. 


considered by some as a rather doubtful advan- 
tage, it gave, at any rate, entire freedom in 
respect to questions of planning and arrange- 
ment. The rapid fall of the site, both longi- 
tudinally and transversely, was also a matter 
for serious consideration. 

The selected design is undoubtedly the most 
economical scheme submitted, and, as will 
be seen from the rough diagrams that we 
reproduce, gives the necessary accommodation 
in a simple form. The amount of building 
——_ as future extension is, moreover, con- 
siderably less than that proposed in the major 
portion of the remaining designs. 

The whole of the cloak-troom and lavatory 
accommodation is conveniently situated on the 
lower ground floor at either end of the building ; 
but this arrangement, of course, entails the 
rooms at the oR or eastern, end of the site 
being considerably below the ground level. 
This, however, is quite a small point. The 
domestic economy room, manual department, 
and gymnasium comprise the remaining accom- 
modation at this level. The two latter are 
suggested as future extensions, the walls only 
being carried down for the time being. It is 
questionable whether a basement gymnasium 
is ever entirely satisfactory, and in this case 
the height given to it is only 13 ft. from floor 
to ceiling, which scarcely seems sufficient. At 
all events, the arrangement tends towards 
economy. The assembly hall is placed cen- 
trally and obtains the necessary height by 
being carried 1 Bon stories in height. nnec- 
tion is gained between the end wings by means 
of a balcony or gallery. The classrooms through- 
out are given a south aspect, and the short 
corridors directly lighted. This is one of the few 
designs in the room in which the authors have 
had the courage to revert to the one-time 
favourite method of treating the hall as a 
passage way between the two end wings of 
the building, with the result that the corridor 


is reduced to an absvlute minimum. The 
arrangement should perhaps suffice, but slight 
inconvenience might all the same arise when 
the assembly hall is used for the purposes of 
an art-room, as asked for in the conditions. 
And especially so as it is understood that the 
school will be worked by mixed classes. This 
will consequently entail a certain amount of 
cross traffic from the cloak-rooms. 

The positions suggested for temporary staff 
lavatories rather spoil the staircase landings, 
and it certainly seems as if they might at once 
and for all take up their final resting-place 
with great advantage, and a comparatively 
small extra expenditure. These, however, are 
small blemishes in a capable and most 
economical plan, which undoubtedly deserves 
its position. 

The elevations are treated in simple Renais- 
sance, the grouping taking the form of a central 
feature flanked with pedimented pylons, the 
two end wings being treated with great restraint. 
There is all the materia] for an entirely successful 
fagade, although various matters of detail will 
doubtless receive further attention and revision. 
It is just a point whether the authors have not 
been somewhat sanguine in respect to their 
estimate of cost. The general structure is 
cubed at 7d. per cubic foot, the lower ground 
floor and foundations at 6d., and the walls 
and excavations to the future extensions at 
3}d., with an allowance of £300 for heating. 
Striking a general average, these figures cannot 
be described as high. 

The second premiated design suffers in com- 
parison with that Lagrabacay. | described. It is 
of the usual corridor type of plan, the corridor 
running from end to end of the building, and 
the assembly hall placed centrally. Six class- 
rooms with a southern aspect are disposed on 
the ground floor, and the two cloakrooms 
occurring immediately opposite to classrooms 
entirely prevents the isolation of these depart- 
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ments, to say mothing of the inconven; 
that would be caused by crowd); eee 
the classroom doors’at such times as the tea 
— were ‘in use. The boys’ and girly 
en ces are placed at each end of + e 
corridor, with lavatories, som, what wd 
size, openin immediate y off the entrane 
porches, with the bicycle sheds convenienth 
arranged in close connection therewith, and th 
latrines connected up by covered ways. The 
manual-room and domestic economy room, 
| arte as future extensions, take the form 
jee! i wings towards the north and 
wait tees . In fact, it becomes a mati 
as to whether the domestic economy room 
when devoted to the purposes of a lining-room. is 
not rather out of touch for general requirement: 

The first-floor plan is devoted to well 
arranged chemical and physica! laboratories 
with a southern aspect; three further clas 
rooms, two facing south and the remainin; 
one north; assistant masters’ and mistresse 
rooms; and the library and Committee-roon 
The basement or lower ground story is onh 
utilised for the heating cellar, ‘and th 
gymnasium denoted as a detached building 
as suggested. The principal facade is a wel 
balanced and satisfactory composition that 
would have come out decidedly well in execu 
tion. The lower story is rusticated, the rustica 
tions terminating at the springer line of semi 
circular windows. This, by the way, give 
this type of window to all the ground-floc 
windows, which is scarcely in accordance witi 
the usually recognised and accepted traditions 
but, apart from this, the result is esthetical); 
satisfactory. The whole of the first-floor 
windows are, in this design, square-headed and 
simply and effectively handled with architraves 
aprons, and square blocks to the window head: 
Two nicely-handled end pavilions bind th 
composition well together, but scarcely seem i: 
scale with the central feature, which is som 
what narrow and stilted in comparison, an( 
scarcely emanates naturally from the plan 
The estimate, as in the case of the winning 
design, again appears to us as somewhat 
inadequate, 6}d. per foot being the figure given 
to bring the total within the amount at disposal. 
viz., £8,000. In these days of increased price: 
it is certainly open to doubt as to whether 
such prices would suffice. 

To sum up, this is an efficient and workman 
like proposal, but there must have been many 
other schemes submitted that have run it ver 
closely indeed. 

Turning now to the unsuccessful designs, 
these for the most part and with the exceptir 
of the usual few and impossible projects, ta% 
either the form of a corridor running long! 
tudinally with the various rooms placed « 
each side of it or a quadrangular type of 

The rapid fall of the site scarcely allowed 
the latter to be successfully negotiated, as, f 
the most part, ‘it made short flights of steps 
necessary either in corridors or elsewhere, an‘ 
these can never be considered desirable features 
in school planning. 

In the face of such similarity no g od purpos 
would be served by detailed descriptions of 
various projects, Amongst the quadranguls! 
efforts we mention the following as representine 
the average type :— 

Mr. Willoughb Thomas, Cardiff—An attrac 
tive set of drawings, but steps necessitated - 
the corridors, and the internal! lighting cour 
on the small side for this type of plan. 0 
Mayor, Manchester—A similar type of . 7 
giving a very large amount of acco" ee , it 
for the sum at disposal, and the faces len 
attaining to the same standard a= ‘%e a0 
Mr. E. Cratney, Wallsend—Yet anot\ yw 
rangular plan, but with quiet elev ns th 
would have been entirely suits! to 
locality. 

Turning to the single-corridor t) 
ented, Mr. S. B, Russell, London, *' 
conveniently-arranged plan, with ¢" 
able and effectively-rendered elevat'\ 
Castle & Warren, London—A pla" 
cloakrooms conveniently arranged 2): 
but the teachers’ rooms in too close ©" 
with them, unless adequate supervisi’” sn 
claimed as an advantage, and the s)0"" 

laced in the basement. The author 

congratulated upon their main gxtt 
which gives a delightfully-propo''' 
simply-handled building of # Gee's!” ” 
and combining much dignity and _ rews- 

Moors. Dickens, Lewis, & Ha 
bury, have their closkroome si 1, wings Pre 
domestic economy rooms pl sntly wel 
jecting to the north, and consequent”. 
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Seven out of the nine classrooms are 
jigposed on the round floor, but the planning 
«is rned by a badly-shaped classroom on the 
dest foor—® most attractively-rendered eleva- 
tion both in design and execution. — 

yr. A. Saxon Snell,. London—A simple and 
conveniently-arranged plan; one of the few 
that redneed the length of corridor g Sagres 
the swembly hall to be traversed. class- 
rooms all obtain a south aspect, and the 
chemical Iaboratory and manual room were 
gue as future extensions, built over 
portions of the ground floor. The elevations 
of s quite Georgian type would have given 
an effective and suitable uilding. . 

1, um up generally, the designs may be 
considered to have attained a high standard ‘ 
and it seems oe obvious that, taking all 
the circumstances of the case into consideration, 
the assessor has chosen the design that, on the 
whole, has given the best and most economical 
interpretation Of the — Lee = 

\any competitions have come to grief in their 
disposal of the future extensions, and a large 
number again, in —e — to avoid this 
failing, have supplied a great deal more aecom- 
modation than cond have possibly been carried 
out for the specified amount. 


————-}-s———-———- 
BOOKS. 


Local Legizlation, 1913. By F. N. KReEne 
london: Messrs. Walter Southwood & Co., 
Ltd.) 

We have received with interest from Mesars. 

Walter Southwood & Co., Ltd., Craven-street, 

Strand, Mr. F. N. Keene’s collection of 

Private Acts of Parliament obtained by 

Provincial Corporations and Urban District 

Councils in England and Wales. The book 

is a continuation of the volumes of “ Local 

[egislation” compiled and arranged by him 

during the years 1909 and 1911, and to members 

of the building trade and others in the localities 
named is in many respects of considerable 
importance. We note, amongst the larger 
districts recently subjected to local Acts as 
regards street buildings and sewers, the 
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Bath Secondary School Competition : 
Second Premiated Design, by Messrs. McKewan & Madeley. 


Corporations of Hove, Broadstairs, Southend, 
Leicester, Derby, Liverpool, and Southport, and 
others. Powers to close polluted water sources, 
choked-up rivers, and watercourses, to define 
the boundaries of same, to prevent the building 
of rooms without special ventilation ; powers as 
regards the construction of walls, drains, wood- 
work, timber, and other matters are specially 
dealt with in these Acts, as well the wider 
subjects of finance and rating, water supply, 
police, public buildings, disease, food, etc. To 
members of the local bodies concerned this 
careful compilation will be extremely useful, 
in that it supplies a want felt amongst those 
interested in the management of local affairs. 
By showing, too, what is going on in other 


districts it furnishes many useful precedents 
as to the lines on which local development is 
taking place. 


Iaxton’s Builders’ Price-Book for 1914. Origi 
nally compiled by Witttam Laxton. Ninety 
seventh edition. (London: Kelly’s Direc 
tories, Ltd., 182, 183, and 184, High 
Holborn. } 

THe unrest in the labour market and th: 

fluctuations in the prices of materials make 

the work of the compiler of a price-book very 
difficult, as it does the work of the estimator 

In fact it is absolutely impossible to produce 

a work that can be of real value for a whole 

twelve months, or even three for that matter. 
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HOSPITALS, 


eatres, and Cinemas. 





The “EWART™” system of Fans and Duct work 
has been installed in many well-known buildings. 











ESTABLISHED 1834. 





Plans and Schemes submitted on Application. 


EWART & SON, LIMITED, 


346-350, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


Telephone : 
NORTH 2570 (4 Lines). 
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pected directions that the reviser of an annual 
work such as that under notice must frequently 
find that before he has got to the end of his 
task he will find that he to go back to the 
earlier items and deal with them again. We 
are pleased to see that there has been a serious 
attempt to b our old friend “ Laxton ” 


ring on * 
up to date and to ble to say that it is 
generally with success, although we are afraid 
in one or two instances the reviser has been 
caught tripping—e.g., we do not think with 
bricklayer at 11}d. per hour the contractor 
will be satisfied with 1}d. profit. As we have 
so often urged, a price-book can at best be only 
a rough guide, and as such “‘ Laxton ” can be 
said to keep up its reputation, which it has 
had for the greater part of the ninety-seven 
years of its existence. 

After a good many attempts on our 
part, the compiler managed to correct the 
“example ” on page xxviii. so as to fit in with 
the rates of wages. Again, the rates of wages 
have been revised, but the “‘ example ” remains 
the same. This is brought out in a somewhat 
amusing way in the example of adjusting a 
plasterer’s account. 


¥ 
> 





Spon’s Architects’ and Builders’ Pocket Price- 
Book, 1914. Edited by Ciype Yovne, 
F.R.I.B.A., and Stanrorp N. Brooks, 
Licentiate R.I.B.A. Forty-first edition. 
(London: E. & F. W. Spon, Ltd., 57, 
Haymarket.) 

Tus work is produced in a very convenient 

form, but requires a good deal of “ pulling 

together ” to make it as useful as it should be. 

Quite by accident we turned up page 190 and 

found two references—one, laying cast-iron 

drains, “‘ see Drains, page 61.” e look in 
vain on page 61 for such an item. Immediately 
following the last is the item, “ Rain-Water 

Pipes, see p. 175.” P 175 gives lavatory 

basins, sinks, and urinals. After a time we 

found the item on 192! 

The prices for timber on page 156 are given 
as those of November, 1912, whereas we are 
now in the year 1914. 

The prices of dayworks again have not been 
revised ; although bene: is given at 11}d., the 
daywork prices give only 1s. 0}d., including 

rofit. 

, We hope that in future editions the revision 

will be more complete, as there is the making 

of a very useful work before us if only a due 
amount of care and trouble is taken in bringing 
it uptodate. 





The Insurance Act (1911) Wages Calculator. 
Compiled by James 8. Smira. (London : 
The St. Stephen's Advertising Agency, 53, 
Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. Price 
2s. 6d.) 

Tus useful little work is intended for builders, 

engineers, contractors, mechanical engineers, 

ironfounders, and for all trades that come 
within the provisions of both sections of the 

National Insurance Act, and it shows the 

result of any number of hours from one 

to one hundred hours (including half-hours), 
at rates per hour commencing at 1d. and rising 
by jd. to 1s. 1d., and thence by 4d. to 1s. 3d. 

The work, which is clearly printed and arranged, 

and on the production A which much pains- 

taking labour has evidently been given, also 
gives the net result after deducting the work- 
men’s sickness and unemployment contributions. 


ee 
A MINISTRY OF ART. 


Ar a large meeting of the General Committee 
which has been considering the question of the 
advisability of forming a Ministry of Art, held 
at No. 9, Conduit-street, on February 17, a 
scheme prepared by an Executive Committee 
was discussed and adopted. Among those 
present were Mr. Edwin Bale, R.J.; Mr. 
Reginald T. Blomfield, R.A., P.R.LB.A.; 
Sir Thomas Brock, R.A.; Mr. W. R. 
Colton, A.R.A.; Mr. A. S. Cope, R.A.; 
Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Hon. Secretary, 
R.I.B.A.; Mr. Wynford Dewhurst, Sir G. 
Frampton, R.A.; Mr. H. V. Lanchester, 
F.R.L.B.A.; Mr. David Murray, R.A.; Sir 
Frank Short, A.R.A. ; Mr. Solomon J. Solomon, 
R.A.; Mr. H. H. Statham, F.R.I.B.A.; Mr. 


W. Reynolds 8 ens ; Sir Aston Webb, R.A. ; 
and Mr. H. W. Wills, F.R.1I.B.A. 

The scheme proposes the setting up of a 
Ministry of Art, and it is intended to lay it 


before the Government as a basis for the 
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formation of such a Ministry, the need of some 
such Ministry being, it is believed, 


We understand the neni is that there 
should be a Minister at its with a permanent 


Secre and a standing Advisory Council of 
mone Men members, a certain numbex of 
members retiring each year in rotation., The 
members should be recognised authorities in 
architecture, painting, and sculpture, alsd in 
industrial design and museums, and include one 
antiquary, dramatist, musician, and literary 
man, with ex officio representatives of the 
official departments concerned. The duties of 
this Council would be to a pe Minister 
on all points pertaining to ment, 
which vane pil ore the advising on all esthetic 
matters of public interest and _ legislation 
affecting the same ; it would deal with national 
museums and galleries, modern national art, 
industrial art, the laying-out and changes in 
cities, streets, public buildi ks, etc., the 
preservation and the amenities of towns, 
villages, and countryside, and the acquisition and 
preservation of national art treasures. It is 
suggested that this Council should advise and 
should be at the disposal of all departments of 
the Government on any matters on which 
trained artistic advice is required, and it is 
thought that there are many subjects con- 
tinuously under consideration when such advice 
and guidance would be welcomed. It is also 
intended that the Council should, through the 
Minister, tender advice in matters that appear 
to require it. 

Some such organisation has been found in 
France and in other European countries, and 
in America, to have served purposes of great 
— utility, and, though taste in England 

undoubtedly ar ge it is thought that 
many blunders in the past might have been 
avoided had some such advisory body been 
in existence. 

Mr. D. C. Bluett was elected Secretary to 
the Committee. 
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FERRO-CONCRETE AND 


RHEUMATISM. 
By a Panet Doctor. 


THERE are a t many different fungi, 

which are all produced by spores falling upon 
favourable soils in favourable positions. There 
are a t many different forms of rheumatism, 
and they also are all produced by spores or 
micro- sms. 
Sunlight and dryness are unfavourabl> to 
the growth of the spores either of fungi or of 
rheumatism, while darkness and dampness 
seem to be favourable to the growth of them all. 
Therefore it will be wise to sec that all human 
habitations shall at least be dry and light in 
order that no spores of any of these plants shall 
be produced in the vicinity of mankind during 
the hours of leisure and of rest. 

The human body is probably not the favourite 
soil for the growth of such spores, but when the 
vitality is at its lowest ebb, as in the night, and 
when the health is depressed by anxiety, 
sorrow, or Other cause, the spores have the best 
chance of growing within us, especially if they 
are unfortunately present in any abundance. 
Indeed it has been said that “all conditions 
which seriously depress the health of body or 
mind are ae the most important causes 
“ of rheumatic affections ”’ (** Allchin’s Medicine,” 
Vol. IL., p. 225). 

This explains, perhaps, the greater prevalence 
of rheumatic affections among the patients 
attending a suburban dispensary than among 
the less anxiously careworn patients of the 
panel doctor, insured as these are against man 
evils. But though the formation of the gun is 
so important to an efficient explosion, it can 
hardly be denied that the presence of the gun- 
powder is more so, and the micro-organisms 
described by Wohiman and others, and growing 
in conditions of dampness and darkness, are as 
probably the cause of rheumatic diseases a. 
gunpowder is of a gun disc 

‘ake three typical cases 
seen by the writer :— 

(1) Miss G. daily attended her healthful 
business in the West-end from a small house 
without a basement. Examination showed that 
this house was damp, and articles placed in a 
cupboard in the sitting-room soon became 





such affections 


covered with mildew. Miss G. had only become 
culyess 06 Sprumnetion snes Suing in ¢ is house, 
and although she talks of removing, she remains 
in the house, and is still ill. 
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(2) 8. T., a youth, who inhabiter 
whieh a slate off the ro: had let the tain ip 

ceiling and Wette. the plaster, shag 
contracted rheumatic ver; the roof . 
mended and the plaste: dbya lamp standi 
on high steps. 8. 1. soon ro 
remains well. 


la room 4 


covered an 
(3) A schoolmistress suffered continuous 


tions and leit her shod 
No dampness was known at home o ~ ~ 
A. E. took her place, occupying tle bel 
- ying on 
in the school, and bevay to suffer from 
rheumatic affection ; there was also no histon 
of dam : at home or at schoo} till a outnel 
into which a pipe had leaked was discovered 
and on this being cleaned out and dried th 
rheumatic symptoms disappeared both fron 
A. E. and from another mistress who habitually 
oceupied the same room two or three times ; 
week and who had been similarly affected. 

Cases might be multiplied without limit + 
show the ap per of rheumatism upc 
dampness in k places. - 

It is significant to note that before the age « 
ten rs girls and boys (as we are told by Dr 
D. B. Lees) “ are equally liable to suffer fron 
rheumatism, but from ten to fifteen (when bov 
tend to be out of doors more than girls), gir 
are twice as liable as boys to rheumatism. __ 

The modes of preventing the pre-existing 
enfeeblement of vitality which conduces to th: 
catchi of rheumatism are, of course, a 
manifold and as important as they are, for th 
most part, beyond the power of the physician t: 
affect. Happily they are not beyond th 
function and capacity of a Cabinet Minister 
and “so the ae hath hope.” The pand 
doctor is now able to impress upon the worker 
throughout the nation the importance 
pam their homes free from spore-bearing 
conditions. 

Travellers exposed to wet and cold in the mos 
inclement regions of the earth have remarked 
upon what they called “their remarkable 
immunity from rheumatism,” when in fact it 
would have been remarkable had they suffered 
from a spore-disease in the absence of spore 
and spore-bearing conditions, or of dark, damp, 
sheltered, cosy mh 

Now to pass from pre-existing conditions t 
the actual causes ot rheumatism. 

To keep the homes of the people {ree [rom spor 
bearing conditions is the question of the hour, 
and so the fight passes from diseases to ther 
causes, for rheumatism is but a sample of 
one type of disease. 

This is the fight which the medical profession 
has so long been waging and continues to wag 
against the myriad invisible foes of civilised 
man. There are other types of disease which 
have other causes; but with regard to this type 
it is a comforting thought when one realises that 
the health and physical well-being of the nation 
lie not so much in the hands of those who are 
(wrongly) thought merely to attempt to cure, & 
in the keeping of the architects and builders o! 
the nation whose scientific knowledge 4n¢ 
skilful attention to detail shall in future be 
directed towards the absolute prevention of 
spore-diseases or of their ever taking root among 
the people. 

And how is this to be effected? How el 
than by the production of dwellings in which the 
conditions are inimicable to the growth of spore 

: 2 and, therefore. { .vourable to 
the vitality of human beings. 


If “ the material interests of the subject races 
are the guiding principle of [m)" rial Govern- 
a let the material interests of ov! Peon 

the idin, rinciple of our municipa 
eutheshian. Lot “a ath build of what 
materials they like; but let every unicipality 
see that the workman’s dwelling be ‘perv 
to wet and to cold and to verm!! most to 
flood and to earthquake and t In fact, 
it should be built of ferro-conerete. |» there ® 
cheaper, cleaner, stronger, he't! huilding 

Let there be no more bricks, no ' ath on 

laster, and (incidentally) no mo! ape 

t there be no more boards on floor «' 08 ¥* : 
with (incidentally) no more runs f°" ‘ min - 
darkened recesses for germs. We "ust Pat 
with the rat and go elsewhere for | plague 4 
we must deprive poor pussy of ever) 00%. 
her supper, and contaminate our food 7 a 

anisms from some other source! “° “" 

ith healthier homes we sha!! = : 
healthier race and a people no lony:: '' ble 
rheumatism. 





a Bart of 
* “ Political and Literary Essays,” 'Y ' aerl 
Cromer. 
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gince the area of the human body is Revlteds 
mber of pains and aches to which it is 
and the num . be if 

. limited, it would not 
liable ua di tl of 
some of these pains were —— s ra 
in different ages, and as the pu — y 
veneration behind the ex in nomenciature 
oe painful affection’ of- the structures and 
limbs known to “the profession to-day as 
«+ gheositis,” and that formerly rg P 
« pasive rheumatism,” 18 still called : ~~ 
laity “ rheumatics, hence the name oO 
we Thomas Watson, an able author and 
»hvsician of the former half of last century, very 
truly remarked, in speaking of this passive 
rheumatism, that patients so affected are most 
comfortable when they are warm, and his advice, 
as od as when it was uttered, was that we | 
should inhabit a warm climate, or warm ’ 
wear warm clothing, and use warm liniments 
or fretion until the affection had abated. — 
Whether a treasure be animate or inanimate 
it should be treated in the way most conducive 
to its welfare, so we are careful to provide soft 
boxes for our jewels, damp houses for our ferns, 
and dry stables for our horses. Similarly we 
should provide for our valuable bodies and for 
the bodies of our fellow citizens the houses most 
likely to free them from the troubles to which 
they may be subject. 

If, therefore, warmth be essential to overcome 
one of the most prevalent ailments of our climate, 
ind if ferro-concrete be a building material most 
likely to prove prejudicial to spore-bearing 
divases, but is too rapid a conductor of heat to 
make comfortable dwellings for mankind, it is 
ip to the building profession and to those 
familiar with the multiple requirements of the 
case, to erect workmen’s dwellings of a non- 
porus solid that shall yet be not too quickly 
affected by atmospheric alterations of tempera- 
ture, since every virtue has its failing, and the 
sharpest knife must be handled with the greatest 
car. One of the faulty virtues of ferro-concrete 
is that it prevents the penetration not only of 
damp but of air, while those porous materials 
to which we have hitherto trusted for the 
uilding of our homes have literally leaked at 
every pore. We have been accustomed to 
respire through wall and ceiling and floor, while 
the wallpapers and plaster of our rooms, if not 
indeed the very bricks of the walls, have proved 
eritable filters of germs, letting out indeed 
T is gases from our apartments but retain- 
ng with certainty (in the absence of visible 
penings) every germi for future potency of 
infection. 

With the use of a non-porous building 
material all this automatic imperfection of 
ventiiation must be exchanged for a purposeful 
‘ystem of architectural efficiency ; germs and 
gases escaping into the chimney, while the pure 
ur of heaven must come in at every corner, 
‘arough Tobin-tube entrances let into the 
concrete for the purpose, or conveniently 
lashioned in the stee] supports, 

As smooth, cold surfaces are not conducive 
‘o comfort for leaning against at home, all 
“mo-concrete walls in the house should be lined 
vith a porous and washable dado; while 
Parquetry flooring should replace the boards to 
Which we have been too long accustomed. 

_ Stil greater warmth would be secured by 
— walls with the necessary air space 
\ Ween carefully secured from communicating 
1 any point with the interior of the house ; 
id * Toughened surface to the outer wall and 
‘Padded roof would complete the essentials 
een (wellings conducive neither td 
natism nor rheumatics, M.D.( Edin. ). 





THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Meee usual weekly meeting of the London 
Cons, n i was held on Tuesda in the 
Cobb. Cha... Drag @ardens, S.W., Mr. Cyril 


Chair in, presiding. 


ee venders) were received for the 
School, St. the Burghley-road Elementary 


hot-water Bees. and for the provision of 
May ol meets St He Comet 
Lonns,—"] Finance Committee recom- 
‘ans be made to Borough Councils 
Sermondsey, £4,560 for paving 
Pancras, £9,248 for electricity 
and Wandsworth, £9,635 for 
wards street im provements. 


Mended th at | 
as follows . 
Works; St 
Undertaking 
“ontribution to 
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Fire-Station.—The Fire Brigade Committee 
recommended that a new fire-station be erected 
on a site at the corner of Tower Bridge-road 
and Queen Elizabeth-street, in place of the 
existing .one in Tooley-street.. The site is 
estimated to cost £6,000. 

Works Department.—It is was proposed by 
Mr. 8. Holmes that the General Purposes 
Committee be asked to report to the Council 
as to the steps necessary for the reopening of 
the Works Department, in order to re-establish 
the independence of the Council against con- 
tractors, and to provide once again for the 
execution of work by the direct employment of 
labour, in order to ensure the maintenance of 
trade union wages, hours, and conditions in all 
works executed for the Council. After some 
discussion this proposal was, however, lost. 


— oe 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 
London Building Trade Dispute. 


Several questions have been asked by Mr. 
Tyson Wilson and Mr. Thorne with regard to 
the building trade dispute. Mr. John Burns 
explained that applicants to Labour Exchanges 
for vacancies notified by London master 
builders have been carefully informed both of 
the existence of the dispute and of the con- 
ditions of employment offered. The informa- 
tion had been given by way of warning of the 
conditions to be expected, and in no way as 
an invitation to the workmen to comply with 
it. But for this proper information workmen 
might have had fruitless journeys to apply 
for jobs in ignorance of a condition which 
would cause them to refuse work on arrival 


Regent-street Quadrant. 

Mr. Boyton asked the President of the Board 
of Agriculture in the Parliamentary Papers if 
the Committee appointed by him to consider a 
design for completing the rebuilding of the 
Regent-street Quadrant had yet approved one, 
when it would be issued, and where it would 
be exhibited 

Mr. Herbert Lewis replied that a design had 
not yet been settled, and consequently the issue 
and exhibition of it had not been considered 


British Museum New Buildings. 

In Wednesday's (last week) Parliamentary 
Papers Mr. Bennett Goldney asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether the keepers and heads 
of departments were consulted as to the special 
requirements of the respective collections under 
their charge before the plans for the present 
additions to the British Museum were passed ; 
whether these plans were examined and passed 
by the trustees or the Office of Works in consul 
tation with the different keepers as suitable ary 
adequate ; and, if so, whether any changes in 
ylams had had to be carried out since the 
Puilding was virtually finished 

Mr. Montagu replied that there had been 
constant communication between the trustees, 
the Office of Works, the architect, and the 
officers concerned, both as to the genera! plans 
for the building and as to the design and 
arrangement of the fittings to suit the require 
ments of the several departments. No material 
alterations had been made in the plans since 
their approval by the trustees, but the addi 
tion of better access to one of the public 
galleries was contemplated 

Westminster Hall. 

Answering Mr. Whitehouse as to the condi 
tion of the roof of Westminster Hall, Mr. 
Wedgwood Benn stated that a very consider- 
able survey of eight trusses and six bays and 
a very able, exhaustive report and drawings 
had been prepared by Mr. Baines, one of the 

rincipal architects in the Office of Works 

he First Commissioner hoped to be able to 
publish this report and place the drawings 
in the Library for members to see. It 
was proposed that two trusses and three 
bays most affected by decay should be dealt 
with during the next financial year. The 
present scaffolding, being purely for survey 
and examination purposes, would be removed 
and the air work carried out from a 
movable supporting centre and scaffold. 


London Institution. 

In Tuesday’s Parliamentary Papers Mr 
Selewset eee. in reply to Sir Godfrey 
Baring, stated that satisfactory progress was 
being made with the plans for the alterations 
of the building of the London Institution. 

Government Buildings at Delhi. 

Sir Charles Hunter asked the Under- 
Secretary of State for India to give the ap- 
proximate cost of the new Government build- 
ings at Defhi; and if the land on which they 
are situated became the property of the Indian 
Government before or after the announcement 
of the change of the capital. 
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Mr. Montagu replied that the projected esti- 
mates of the engineers and architects are at 
present being examined by the Government of 
India. According to these estimates the outlay 
on Government buildings of all kinds will 
amount -to £2,800,000.. The land has been 
purchased by Government under a notification 
which issued immediately after the announce- 
ment of the change of capital, and under terms 
which base the price on the value prevailing 
at that date. 
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TRADE CATALOGUES. 





The Sturtevant Engineering Company, Ltd., 
of 147, Queén Victoria-street, E.C., have issued 
an attractive catalogue, entitled ‘‘The Way to 
Clean,’ describing the complete range of 
vacuum cleaning appliances supplied by them, 
from the smallest domestic cleaner, operated 
from an ordinary electric light connection, to 
the largest stationary plant for installation in 
public buildings. The Sturtevant turbo-cleaners 
are constructed on the turbine-fan principle 
The catalogue is well arranged and shows at 
a glance the appliances which the firm supply 

Messrs. W. Cooper, Ltd., of 761, Old Kent- 
road, 8.E., have sent us their latest catalogue 
describing the various articles and goods they 
supply. The contents include conservatories, 
heating apparatus, incubaters, portable wood 
buildings, iron buildings, churches, offices, etc 





ent 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Parliament Buildings, Wellington, 
New Zealand. 

With reference to the notice on p. 64 of the 
Board of Trade Journal of July 10 last relative 
to a call for tenders for the erection of Parlia 
ment Buildings in Wellington, H.M. Trade 
Commissioner for New Zealand (Mr. W: G. 
Wickham) has forwarded an extract from the 
local Press stating that the contract has been 
awarded to a Christchurch firm at a cost of 
£151,639. The material to be used in the walls 
is brick, faced with Coromandel granite up to 
15 ft. from the ground, and with grey-whit« 
marble above. The portion included in the 
contract is 228 ft. long and 247 ft. broad, and 
the height of the building is to be 64 ft. The 
work must be finished by December 12, 1915 
The name of the successful tenderer may be 
obtained by United Kingdom manufacturers 
of building material and furnishing accessories 
on application to the Commercial! Intelligence 
Branch of the Board of Trade, 73, Basingha!! 
street, London, E.C < 


Harbour and Building Works, Netherlands. 

H.M. Consul4General at Rotterdam (Mr 
E. G. B. Maxse, C.M.G.) reports that the 
Municipality of Rotterdam has placed a loan 
in Holland of 12,000,000 gulden (£1,000,000) t 
be spent on construction of new harbour works 
on the right bank of the New Waterway at 
Rotterdam, building of new schools, gasworke 
workhouse. and lunatic asylum, extension of 
electric cable and telpehone system, and exten 
sion of waterworks 

+s 

NEW SEWAGE DISPOSAL WORKS, HENDON 

Mr. R. G. Hetherington, M.Inst.C.E., one 
of the Engineering Inspectors of the Local 
Government Board, held an inquiry at the 
Council Offices, Hendon, N.W.. on the 12th 
inst., into the application of the Urban District 
Council for sanct‘on to borrow £28,019 for the 
necessary sewage dieposal works to deal with 
the population in the low-level gravitating 
area south of the River Brent. The present 
population of the district is about 45,000, and 
20,000 will be dealt with by the newscheme, Mr. 
S. Slater Grimley, M.Inst.C.E., the Engineer 
to the Council, is responsible for the scheme, 
and explained the proposal in detail, which 
includes chemical precipitation tanks and 
primary and secondary percolating filters, and 
this part of the whole scheme was rendered 
necessary by the rapid growth of the Gulder’s 
Green area, in consequence of the opening of 
the Golder’s Green Station, the present ter- 
minus of the Hampstead Tube Railway: Mr. 
Grimley explained that another scheme of 
sewage dispceal was in preparation for the 
portion of the district north of the Brent, 
which was being designed to take a popula- 
tion of over 50,000, with outfall works. on the 
land recently acquired under the Provisional 
Order obtained last year. There was no oppo- 
sition, and at the conclusion of the inquiry 
the Inspector went over the existing outfai! 
works. Few districts in greater Lon have 
made such rapid strides as Hendon, there 
being from 600 to 700 good-class shope and 
houses erected per annum. 
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LAW REPORTS. 





Cuancery Division. 
(Before Mr. Justice WARRINGTON.) 


Ancient Light Dispute : 


Vere v. Minter. 


Tuts case was heard on the 18th imst., an 
action brought by Canon Langton George Vere, 
of St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic Church, Soho, 
for an injunction to restrain Mr. F. G. Minter, 
a builder and contractor, of Fe Works, 
Putney, from building upon his (defendant's) 
land at 22, Soho-square, so as to interfere with 
the ancient lights of the church and the house, 
21a, Soho-square, adjoining, in which the 
plaintiff lives. 

Mr. C. J. Matthew, K.C., and Mr. Stokes 
appeared for the plaintiff (instructed by Mesers. 
Fooks, Chadwick, Arnold, & Chadwick, of 60, 
Carey-street); and Mr. Clausen, C., and 
Mr. Blanco White for the defendant (instructed 
by Mr. T. Blanco White). 

Mr. Matthew explained that the action came 
on without pleadings on an order made on 
January 13, when there was a motion for 
injunction before the Court. The premises, 
Counsel continued, were originally the famous 
Carlisle House, and were ocoupied at one time 
by Mrs. Cornelys, and part of the ecclesiastical 
property was on the site of ballroom that 
belonged to that lady. The present church was 
opened in March, 1893, superseding an older 
church of date 1792. 

Canon Vere declared that the present build- 
ing was interfering with the lights in various 
directions, principally in the basement and 
dining-room of his house, but also with the 
clerestory of the church and the north-end 
window. The light, too, of a first-floor bed- 
room window had been obstructed, and it was 
to this room, said the Canon, that he some- 
times repaired for study at certain times of 
the year. It was cooler than other rooms, and 
that quality was occasionally very desirable. 

Mr. R. L. Curtis, architect and surveyor, a 
Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institution, ex-Mayor 
of West Ham, and a J.P. for West Ham, living 
at Highgate, and practising at Finsbury- 
plained gave evidence that the building com- 


. 


ned of materially interfered with the light. 
le preferred to say nothing about the diminu- 
tion of annual pe Be to be attributed to the 
decrease of light 
Mr. John Robert Moore-Smith, F.R.1I.B.A.. 
also an ex-Mayor of West Ham, practising at 
Union-court, Old ‘Broad-street; said he 1 
thirty years’ experience in London of such 
lighting troubles. and he was not averse from 
discussing the decline in value in the present 
instance. He had advised settlements in other 
cases, where money had been paid, and he 
had already privately stated here that, if there 
was to be compensation, it should be not less 
than £750, and anything between £750 and 
£1,000, with costs. But Canon Vere had said: 
“T don’t want money; I want light.” 
Mr. Clausen: Taking the ground value at 
£100, and the rateable value at £84 
Mr. Moore-Smith: I would rather not 
suggest the diminution in annual value. 
Counsel: 1 suggest that, if the rateable value 
ie now £84, it would not be diminished below 





64. 

Mr. Moore-Smith: I would rather not 
speculate upon a problem of this type. 

Mr. Thomas Henry Scott, Licentiate 
R.L.B.A., chief assistant to Mr. Curtis, 
generally corroborated that gentleman’s evi- 
dence, and Mr. William Woodward, F.R.I.B.A., 
F.S.1., of 13, Southampton-street, Strand, was 
then called for the defence. Mr. Woodward 
said he was a member of the Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and 
Chairman of the Practice Committee of that 
Council. He had had thirty-five years’ ex- 
perience; he had been to this church. and he 
could say that nowhere in it was there ‘a 
dim religious light.” It was a particularly 
well-lighted church, and the new building 
would interfere with the lighting hardly at 
all. “The altar,” Mr. Woodward went on, 
“will still be perfectly fit and proper for its 
purpose, quite apart from the candles. Indeed, 
I should like to see, and many others would, a 
series of stained-glass windows in the church. 
The church would bear it very well.”” No doubt 
a diminution of light would be caused to the 
dining-room window—this was, he held, the 
chief part of the plaintiff's case—but there 
would still be enough light to give a comfort- 
able occupancy. 

_Cross-examined, he would admit that the 
dining-room_ was indifferently lighted already. 

His ur rigs A And you say , if an in- 
differently lighted room is more indifferently 
iighted, it will still be comfortable 

Mr. Matthew: t is your idea of a 
comfortable room ? 

His» Lordshin: If the Canon were eating a 
bony fish for breakfast, would he, under the 
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shade of the new building, have less difficulty 


in finding the bones or not? 

Mr. Matthew: Oh, he could take the fish 
into the window, me lord, and investigate it 
in the a ir. (To the witness): I do not 
imagine, Mr. Woodward, that you would set 
up as a competent judge of what is the com- 
fortable occupancy of a chapel. 

Mr. Matthew elicited from Mr. Woodward 
that he was thinking of an opposite wall com- 
plained of, as though it were covered with 
white bricks. He was not the architect of 
the building. 

Mr. E. Keynes Purchase, F.R.1.B.A., F.S.1., 
of 20, Maddox-street, W., said he had been in 
practice as a surveyor for thirty years, and he 
called the threatened Bo a, Fg the lighting of 
the church infinitesimal. r. Purchase had 
two alterations to recommend:—l. To clean 
the windows (of the church and a first-floor 
room in the house); 2 To amend the plans 
by setting back a wall and two roof slopes. 

Mr. Clausen observed that the defendant was 
quite prepared so to alter his plans. 

The plans by which they were building, Mr. 
Purchase continued, would only  elightly 
diminish the light in the dining-room, and 
would not create a substantial nuisance. 

Mr. Clausen offered, with the alteration of 
plan, to pay costs to the present moment and 
submit to an expert inquiry for ge He 
thought the damages would now be slight. 

The Canon had told of shaving without arti- 
ficial light at seven in the morning, and his 
Lordship observed that the plaintiff’s case had 
been as little exaggerated as any case he had 
ever heard. 

Even so, Mr. Clausen said he did not think 
there was more than a couple of hundred 
pounds in the whole affair. 

Mr. Matthew urged that this case repre- 
sented an aspect of ancient lights which was 
often overlooked. Here was a row of windows, 
on several floors, of the presbytery, and, sup- 
posing those premises were to be transformed 
into offices, the value of the light coming 
through that succession of apertures must be 
enormous. Whatever the future of the house. 
light was essential, for the occupants, clergy of 
other generations, were anchored to the spot 
by the necessity of proximity to the church. 
Mr. Clausen’s talk of diminution in annual 
value was trivial. 

Hie Lordship said he found that, if the new 
buildings were erected, the result would be 4 
substantial privation of light sufficient to 
render the occupation of the vlaintiff’s house 
uncomfortable, and prevent the Canon from 
enjoying it in as beneficial a manner as he 
had previously done. With regard to the 
church, he found the erection of the buildings, 
as proposed, would cause a substantial priva- 
tion of light sufficient to render the occupation 
of that part of the church which was under 
the gallery uncomfortable, and the use of the 
chapel, with its altar at the west end. also un- 
comfortable. In both cases the plaintiff had 
proved there would be an actionable nuisance. 
Injunction naturally followed, but an offer had 
been made in the last stages of the hearing to 
alter the plans. He would make the injunc- 
tion asked for, but he thought that, as the 
plaintiff had been very reasonable throughout. 
it would be possible now to carry out the 
changes so that they met with his approval. 
Plans should be discussed betwen the parties, 
Costs would be the plaintiff’s, up to and 
including the judgment. 


Court oF APPEAL. 

(Before the Master oF THE ROLts and Lords 
Justices BUCKLEY and PHILLIMORE.) 
Legal Status of Purchasers and their Mort- 

gagees on Sales of Estates under Letters of 

Administration, Su wently Revoked by 

Discovery of Mislaid Will. 

Hewson and Another v. Shelley and Others. 

THIS case came on for hearing on Tuesday, 
February 24, upon the ap of the de- 
fendants from a judgment of Mr. Justice 
Astbury in the Chancery Division, the case 
a an important question as to the security 
of title acquired a purchaser of real pro- 
perty from the inistrator of a deceased 
person’s estate, the letters of administration 
granted be subsequently revoked and pro- 
hate of an afterwards discovered will granted 
to the executors named therein. 

The facts were i— 

Capt. George Francis Hewson, the testator, 
died on January 10, 1899, leaving a widow. 
Mrs. Emma Hewson, but no children. No 
will was found, and letters of administration 
ee aera? arenas Mrs. go oy 

une, ‘ proceed to pay the debts 
of the deceased and to distribute the estate in 
due course of administration, and she sold a 
certain freehold property known as Ovington 
Glebe, Southampton, whi was part of the 
estate of the deceased, to the defendant, Sir 
John Shelley, for £3,500, and such property 
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was duly conveyed to him. Oy. th 
paochess money Was invested 
rs. Hewson, and th remal 


ird of ¢ 
ra lL tp 


> dower fy 


among three co-heiresses of the decor: ‘ 
Hewson died in Sept nbder, 19 . at a 
exeoutor, in looking through hor yy.) 
covered in an envelope at ti eo pe 
writing-desk the will of (Cap; See 
Mrs. Hewson’s husband. The wij) y.. 
April 24, 1894, and by it the ¢ stator left ta 

rty to his widow for | fe, and afte * he 


eath to his cousin, one of the plaintiffs. Th 
testator directed that his cousin Was “to | r 
Ovington Glebe as an heirloom and nthe 
account to sell it; but should such coun’ 
then the proceeds Were to be equally divided 


among certain persovs named. The testate 
a inted the ovlaintiffs his executors. ()y 
Fe 9, 1912, the letters of administratio, 


granted to Emma Hewson were revoked. a: 
bate of the will granted to the plaintifi. 

e executors, one of whom was the Rector ¢ 
Ovington, then brought the present action fo 
the purpose of setting aside the sale of Ovins 
ton Glebe to Sir John Shelley. The defendann 
Sir John and two mortgagees, to whom S> 
John had mortgaged the property, after th: 
sale, contended that the sale was bond-fide, anj 
took place in due course of administratio: 
and that therefore the sale could not be set 
aside. Mr. Justice Astbury beld that a gran 
of administration bond fide obtained 
ignorance of a will which appointed executors 
was void ab initio, and the sale of the estat 
——— by the eu 1 administratrix wa 
void. He accerdingly entered judgment fe 
the plaintiffs for recovery of possession ¢ 
the lands in question upon the plaintifi 
undertaking to hand over the dower fund 
exchange for the title deeds. His Lordeh 
also directed that there must be an accous 
taken of the rents and profits received by d 
fendants since the death of Mrs. Hewson, the 
widow, and ordered the defendants to pay the 
costs of the action. Hence the present appei! 
of the defendants. 

Mr. Micklem, K.C., Mr. W. M. Hunt. and 
Mr. Preston appeared in support of the 
appeal; and Mr. Jenkins. K.C.. and Mr 
Arnold Herbert, K.C., for the respondents 

The case had not congluded when we wert 
to press. 

Solicitors for the appellants, Messrs. With 
& Withall ; for the respondents, Messrs. Hedges 
& Davis. 





** Carriage Forward.” 

AN important point on railway law came up 
for settlement at the Brighton County Cour 
on the 19th inst., which is of great importance 
to brickmakers, builders, and others using th 
railways for the carriage of large quantities 
of building materials. f wae @ case in which 
his Honour Judge Mackarness delivered 4 
considered judgment in a disputed action 
wherein the L.B. and 8.C. Railway sued M: 
Alfred Petworth, brickmaker, Horsted Keynes, 
to recover £9 for the carriage of three lots 
of 3,000 bricks, during the months of April and 
May, from Horsted Keynes to Ruislip. The 
facte were not in dispute, but an important 
point of law was raised Reviewing the 
circumstances in the course of his judgment, 
his Honour said the bricks were consigned on 

mentioned by the defendant at Horsted 
Keynes to Messrs. Lamb & Sons, at Ruislip 
consignment notes were filled in by plain 
tiffs’ stationmaster at Horsted Keynes, except 
that defendant signed his name them 
There were large dealings .1 the course of las 
year between the defendant and Messrs. —_ 
& Sons, entaili in all the carriage of 175.0 
bricks. Those bricks were «J consigned to 
ed by the plainttls upon orm 
“carriage forward,” which was the recogns= 
term to indicate that the carmer was Bey 
to - the consignee for payment f the freigt 


The particular consignment 00 relating . 
the 9,000 bricks of this case were not ® 
marked, but that was an accidental wants 
by the stationmaster, of which ‘'° Pe The 
did not seek to take any 2) a litan 
Ee ee ee of the plantil 

ilway , as ents of UK é ° 
to certain aie — had pu nae < 
bricks from Messrs. Lamb & Sor. th’ ®:” 
signees, and were so delivered "| "Fall the 
structions of the latter. In the « ks from 
other consignments of the 175,000 9ric® ©. 
the defendant to Messrs, Lamb < Sons Tr 
latter had alwavs been applied te !or PON 
and had regularly paid the fro" ms for 
plaintiffs; but they Med refused to hich did 
the 9,000 in question, the reason for Nit 
not appear in evidence. The ple: ''"* atineed 
to them, as usual, for payment, Oe down 
to make repeated application fr aaa thes 
to November or ber. Morr essts 
entered in their ledger the POM) that 
Lamb & Son as their debtors: 60) acing 
time they were carrying other co. which 


other business for the defendant 
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they sent hum pewronee 4 accounts, —— bd non 

ogularly. in none those accou . , 
mode for the carriage of 9,000 bricks in 
\pril and May. In December, however, the 
‘fondant received @ letter from the plaintiffs 
we whieh ho. said" The consignee 
has refused to pay, and in my opinion ee ted 
liable by virtue of the fact that you ee 
wto the contract of carriage with my clients, 
ind | would remind you that you 6} ned the 
consignment notes.” At the hearing lain- 
uffs submitted that the defendant was iable 
not only on the ground above stated, but also 
by reason of & condition (No. 18) endorsed upon 
he consignment notes in the following terms :— 

“In all cases where the company's — 
are not prepaid, the are. “ga 
carriage only upon condition at the 
onder remaite liable for the payment of the 
amount due to the company for the carriage of 
seh goods, without prejudice to the com- 
pany’s righta if any, against the consignee 
or any other person. 

It ni contended by the plaintiffs on the first 
point that the decision of Lord Chief Justice 
Coleridge and Mr. Justice Mathew, in the 
case of the Great Western Railway Company 
r. Bagge (1885, 15 QB.D. 624), was con- 
clusive to show that the defendant was liable. 
It was held in that case that the defendam 
had made himself Jiable to the railway com- 
pany by having, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of that case, signed a consignment note 
in terms similar to the ones in issue in the 
present action. The Lord Chief Justice said 
that, “in everv case it must be a matter of 
construction of the particular contract, and he 
thought there was a clear contract between the 
defendant and the plaintiffs to pay the carriage 
of the goods,”” and Mr. Justice Mathew said :— 
“It was perfectly clear that, upon the facts 
given in evidence before the County Court 
Judge, he would have been justified in drawing 
the inference of a contract between the sender 
and the carrier.” But were the facts in the 
two cases similar? There was no evidence in 
the case quoted, as in the present case, of the 
railway company, over a long course of deal- 
ings, treating the consignees as their debtors, 
lebiting them in their ledger, making frequent 
applications to them for payment, and allow- 
ing a period of eight months to elapse before 
applying to the consignor. There was actually 
evidence before the Court in that case that the 
defendants had made themselves liable to the 
consignees to pay the freight of the goods. 
lhe Court, moreover, fully recognised the bind- 
ing foree of the general rule laid down by the 
judges when advising the House of Lords in 
the case of the Cork Distilleries Company v. 
rreat Western and Southern Railway Company 
of Ireland (L.R. 7 H.L., p. 269), that where 
goods were, with consent or by the 
authority of the purchaser, consigned by the 
vendors as consignees, to be carried by the 
defendants as common carriers, to be delivered 
to the purchaser as consignee. the ordinary 
inference was that the contract of carriage 
¥as between the carrier and the consignee, the 
cousignor being the agent of the consignee to 
make it. His Honour thought the facts in 
the present case justified that. “ ordinary in- 
‘erence, the more so when one considered 
that the plaintiffs delivered the goods by order 
of the consignees to their sub-purchasers. He 
therefore held that the contract was a con- 
tract between the plaintiffs and the consignees, 
nd not one betwen the plaintiffs and the de- 
endant. That conclusion, however, «id not 
tif oe of the further contention by the plain- 
ius that, in any case, the defendant was liable 
re Ape n of the eighteenth condition on the 
The Pe: ‘he consignment notes signed by him. 
He : fondant resisted that on several grounds. 
vith 4. the contract having been made 
th Messrs. Lamb & Sone, the disclosed 
Principe of the defendant, the “sender” 
gg in the condition as liable must be 

‘amb & Sons. on the ell-known 


penny ! qui facit per alium facit per se. 
rational ntended t upon any just and 
“sender onstruction of condition. 
from the must mean someone distinct in law 
rasene! oneignee, and that it would not be 
liabilie, be construe it as imposing personal 
been de! an agent after the contract had 


©: rately concluded with the principal. 
labia rther urged that the defendant's 
that of» tt, @xisted at all, could only be 
| Surety, and that the conduct of the 


Plaintiffs jn : . : 

cr at eek ech ey 
defend... . > h m, a u 
1 aalen ‘as discharged from his liability. 
Notice th tt notes bore on their face the 
Was requ. : = delivery to the consignee 
the last o.),,.. 2 ease Write “Paid Home” in 


ees imn, otherwise. said . 
“s ould be held at’ the delivering. station 


for payn nt b 
charges, No ent ommenee of the delivery 
Plaintiffs delineanna gp ng A eee 
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paid by the consignees, unless it was that the 
consigneés had a credit account with the plain. 
tiffs. After further discussing the facts and 
the law, his Honour said he had come to the 
conclusion that the eighteenth condition was 
not applicable to the defendant nor binding on 
him. He thought, though not without some 
hesitation, that the “sender” referred to in 
the condition must be some pereon other than 
the agent of the consignee, and he thought 
further, if he were wrong, and the sender was 
liable, that he could only be liable if the 
plaintiffs had given him notice at once or in 
a reasonablle tume of the consignees’ failure to 
pay, -~ a er oe lien over the 
ve pilaintifis failed so to act, he 
thought they lost their right to enforce that 
condition against the sender. Judgment for 
the defendant, with costs. 
Leave was given to appeal. 


in 
_ 


OBITUARY. 
Mr. J. Hine. 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. 
James Hine, aged eighty-four years, who was 
one of the best-known West of England archi 
tecta, an original member of the Devon and 
Exeter Architectural Society (1890), and a co- 
founder of the Devonshire Association. Mr. 
Hine was the principal partner of the firm of 
Messrs. Hine & Odgers, of Plymouth, who in 
October, 1906, took Mr. W. H. May, of 
Plymouth, into partnership under the style of 
Messrs. Hine, Odgers, & May, practising at 
No. 23, Lockyer-street, as architects and sur- 
veyors. Mr. Hine was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in 1864; 
he joined the retired list in 1907, and has 
latterly resided in Launceston. One of Mr. 
Hine’s most important works is the Guildhall, 
Law Courts, and Municipal Offices, Plymouth, 


onan in March, 1872 (Messrs. Norman & 
ine); in conjunction with Mr. Otho B. Peter, 
F.R.LB.A., of Launceston, he made the 
designs for Launceston Town Hall (1887). He 
and his firm were the architects of the St. 
Budeaux Schools, North-road, and Ford 
Schools, for the Plymouth and the Devonport 
School Boards (1894-5), and the Plymouth Cor- 
poration Asylum, at Blackadon, ultimately for 
400 patients, w'th an isolation hospital 
(1888-1902); in Plymouth—five blocks of work- 
men’s dwellings at Prince Rock, for the Cor- 
poration (1900-5) Public School for 1,250 
children for the Education Committee; en- 
largement, with improvements, of the 
Grammar School, North-road; other public 
schools: and Sutton-road School (reconstruc- 
tion); in Devonport—Ker-street, Victoria-road 
(for 900 children), and Stoke Board Schools, 
for the School Board; Sunday-schools, St. 
Mark’s, Ford; in the Three Towns—All Saints’ 
Church, Harwell-street, in the Early English 
style, 1873-8 (Mr. J. Hine); St. Matthias 
Parish Church, Tavistock-road, 1887 (Messrs. 
Hine & Odgers); and the pulpit of Bath stone 
and loca] marbles, St. Andrew’s Parish Church, 
1871 (Mr. J. Hine); restoration by Messrs 

Hine & Odgers, in 1883, of the Church of St 

Stephen, the mother church of Launceston and 
the surrounding parishes, at a cost of £2,000; 
St. Thomas’s Church, North Keyham, after the 
English Perpendicular style, for 560 sittings, 
having a nave, two aisles, north-western tower, 
large chancel, vestries, etc., begun in 1907; 
the new nave roof, Plympton St. Maurice, 
after the Devonshire “ waggon” type, without 
horizontal ties, and enrichment w.th forty-five 
heraldical bosses and carved wall-plates; also 
the monument (1904) to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
who was christened in the church (Mr. J 

Hine); and the United Free Methodist Church 
at Pomphlett. 





Mr. D. Henry. 

Mr. David Henry, F.S.A. (Scotland), whose 
death was announced in our last issue (p. 255, 
ante), was the superintending architect for the 
erection, in 1902-3, at a cost of about £75,000, 
of St. Leonard’s Church, in the Rathpelfie 
District, St. Andrews, for which Mr. Macgregor 
Chalmers, of Glasgow, made the plans and 
designs. Mr. Henry was the architect for the 
extension of the Ovenstone Hospital at Pitten- 
weem for the St. Andrews District Committee, 
Fife County Council; Strath Kinness Public 
School, Strath Kinness, Fife; the Burgh 
School drill hall; and the police-stations at 
Low Valleyneid, Inverkeithing, and Kelty, for 
the Fife County Council. 


An 
_ 


SCHOOL, CHELSEA, 8.W. 

A secondary school for girls is being erected 
in Hortensia-road, Chelsea, accommodation 
bei provided for about 200. The architect 
is Mr. W. E. Riley, F.R.1.B.A., Superintend- 
he London County Council, 
Messrs. Ashby 





ing Architect of t 
and the general contractors are 
& Horner, Aldgate. 
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PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 





1,921 of 1913.—Carl August Teske: Joints for 
tubular structures. 

2,535 of 1913. Albert Scott: Glazed roofs, 
skylights, and the like. 

2,768 of 1913.—Albert Schultze: Windows. 

2,957 of 1913.—Andrew George Rollo and 
Robert Foote Forbes Swapp: Chimney-tops or 
ventilators. 

3,697 of 1913.—Edmund Charles Morgan 
Willmott and Thomas Edgar Smith: Ap- 
pereees for casting concrete walls, floors, and 
roots. 

5,906 of 1913.—Douglas William Oliver: 
W indow-sashes. 

6,697 of 1913.—Richmond Ettling and 
William Chappell: Artificial stone, concrete, 
and the like, and materials thereof. 

6,895 of 1913.—John Cuthbert Blythe: Brick 
and similar kilns. 

7,383 of 1913.—Jean-Marie-Gustave Vasseur : 
Chimney-top. 

8,082 of 1913.—Fordyce Charles Jones: 
Device for the prevention of rattling caused 
by movement of window-sashes. 

8,913 of 1913.—Ezra Hatton: Skylight or 
ventilators. 

8,959 of 1913.—Edward Charles Robert 
Marks (Firm Veitecher-Magnesitwerke Aktien- 
Gesellschaft): Construction and treatment of 
furnace roofs and walls built of brickwork 
liable to shrink in heat. 

9,115 of 1913.—Joseph Sinclair Fairfax: Con- 
struction of cottages. 

9,612 of 1913.—George Francis Pittar, and 
Hayward Brothers & Eckstein, Ltd.: Cross- 
jointing of metal sash bars and the Like. 

9,647 of 1913.—Harold Joseph Tipper: Door 
and like bolts. 

10,244 of 1913.—Henry Thomas Pople: Sash 
fasteners and the like. 

10,510 of 1913.—Ernest William Brock: 
Manufacture of glass tiles for wall lining and 
the like. 

10,587 of 1913.—Harry Jillings Glew: Emer- 
gency doors for theatres and other buildings. 

10,622 of 1913.—John Irving Kirby: Barless 
fittings for domestic firegrates. 

10,629 of 1913.—Hannah Marie Yardley: 
Movable range front casing or cover. 

10,973 of 1913.—Max Lindner: Door lock. 

13,043 of 1913.—Percy David Hedderwick : 
Chimney-cowl and down-draught preventer. 

13,284 of 1913. Thomas Doddrell: Sliding 
windows. 

14,468 of 1913.—Leopold Loffler: Process of 
manufacturing glass window ventilators. 

14,506 of 1913.—Frangois Cancalon: Rein 
forced building constructions. 

14,627 of 1913.—George Adams: 
portiére rod for closing doors. 

14,748 of 1913.—James Joseph Lawler: Auto- 
matic flushing means. 

15,361 of 1913.—Heinrich Bruning: Device 
for regulating the flow of rainwater trom roofs. 

15,948 of 1913.—George William Malcolm: 
Securing corrugated sheeting to supports for 
building purposes. 

17,447 of 1913.—Frederick Thackeray: 
Sewers, conduits, and culverte made with 
curved slab linings fixed together in situ and 
cased with concrete in sttu. 

17,844 of 1913.—Nelson ‘Thomas: Grates for 
open fireplaces. 


17,845 of 1913.—Alexander Chambley: Vault 
Li 


Spring 


ghts. 

17,948 of 1913.—Peter Hesemann: Adjustable 
apparatuses for opening and closing fanlights 
and other top windows. 

18,093 of 1913.—Diethelm Burkhard-Abegg : 
Reinforced concrete structures. 

18,394 of 1913.—Henry James Williams: 
Device for holding doors in a closed or open 
position. 

19,714 of 1913.—Pieter Hendrik Van Wienen: 
Excavators. 

20,252 of 1913.—Wilhelm Brasse: Slabs for 
facing walls, ceilings, and the like. 

20,544 of 1913.—William Russell Sweet: 
Locking hinges. 

23,089 of 1913.—Arturo Giberti Reinforeed 
concrete floors or ceilings, and centerings 
therefor. 

23,960 of 1913.—Ernst Volland: Heating 
radiators. 

25,267 of 1913.—Charles Arthur Wulf: Closet 
flushers. 

26,382 of 1913.—Svante Wilhelm Nilsson: 
Supporting means for the casting of floors or 
the like. 

27,237 of 1913.—The Samson Construction 
Company, Ltd., and Frederick George Andrew ; 
Interlocking slab for us2 in the construction 
of exterior walls or interior partitions and ihe 
like. 





* All these applications ‘are in the stage in 
which opposition? to the grant of Patents upon 
them can made. 
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THE BUILDER. 


[FEBRUARY 27. i914. 


List of Competitions, Contracts, ete. 


For some contracts still open, but not included in this List, see povelans issues. Those with an asterisk +) are 


; Public Appointments, xxxiii.; Auction sa)e 


advertised in this number: Competition«, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x. SExviil, 
Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are impoeed in some cases, such as: the adv. lo mot 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 


made for tenders; and that depusits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary, 
The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those sae to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and tha: «hile every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Competitions. 


Marcn 16. — Hawarden. — Worxxen’s Cor- 
racts.— The Hawarden R.D.C. invite architects 
to submit plans and estimates for laying-out 
23 acres of land for the erection of re to 
be let at 4s. a week. Particulars of d 
Barrett, Council Offices, Broughton, Chester. 

Marce 20. — Belfast. — Art GALLERY AXD 
Mustcum.—The Belfast Corporation invite designe 
for above buildings. Total cost not to exceed 
£75,000, of which only £30,000 will be spent at 
once. Assessor, Mr. John Burnet, A.RS.A., 
LL.D. See advertisement in issue of Novem- 
ber 7. 

Apri, 1.—Sofia.—Desicns ron 4 Royat Patace 
asp Law Covrts.—Particulars from the Com- 
mercial Intelli Branch of the Board of 
Trade. hall-street, E.C. See page 173, 
August 9, page 350, September 27, 1912; also 
page 708, “ayo 20. 

Ottawa. — DeraRTMENTAL xD 
Courts ) i — The Department of 
invite architects to 





bmuit sketch desi s liminary competi- 
i for above buridt — vais ll be chosen 
—— these for final competition. The five un- 


competitors will receive $3,000. The 
winner will be entrusted with the work. See 
Ts in issue for September 19 and adver- 
tisement in issue of September 12. 
* May 1.—Glasgow.—SymeoticaL Scuprvre. —- 
The Glasgow Corporation invite sculptors to 
eubmit competitive models for four groups of 
eymbolica! sculpture. 

May 4—London.—Sr. Pavi’s Brmce.—The 
nee House Estates Committee of the Corpora- 
tion of London invite designs from British archi- 
tects for the architectural treatment of St. Paul’s 
Bridge. Premiums, £300, £200 and £100 re- 
spectively. The assessor is Sir William Emerson 

whee mang See advertisement in issue of 


May 15.— Home Counties.—Lasovrers’ Cor- 
TaGes.—The proprietors of Concrete and Con- 
structional Engineerin invite designs for 

bourers’ cottages. remiums 100 guineas, 
50 guineas, and 25 guineas respectively, and two 
at 10 guineas each. See advertisement in issue 
of February 20. 

June 20.—Orillia.—Moncmenxt.—The Execu- 
tive Committee of the Champlain Tercentenary 
Committee invite competitive designs for «a 
monument to Samuel de Champlain. Not to cost 
more than £4,100. See advertisement in issue 
of February 13. 


JanvaRy 15, 1915.—Cottece Memorisat Lecture 


ALL.—-Designs for the Alexander Thompson 
Travelling Studentship must be delivered by the 
above date. 


Contracts. 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender. or 
the nameg of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sént in. 

Fesrvary 28.—Bradford.—Mission Cxuuncu.— 
Erection of mission church in Fagley-road, 
Bradford. Applications for quantities to 
Mesers. J. Harper, Baker, Son, mo ta 
Calverley-chambers, Victoria-square, , 

Marcu 2.—Craigdam.—Ha.t.—Various 1 
for erection of a memoria] hall to be built at 





Craigdam by Mr. Wm. Duthie, Collynie. 
uantities from Mr. James Cobban, architect. 
ado House. 

Marcu 2. — Eastbourne.—Watts, erc.—Erec- 


tion of boundary walls and drainage of ‘tuber. 
culosis hospital for the Corporation. Specifica- 
boon ete., of the Borough Architect, urne- 
mouth. 


Marcu 2. — Mornby.—Institvre.—Erection of 
institute at Hornby. near Lancaster. Quantities 
of Messrs. Wright & Son, surveyors, 24, Castle- 

ark, Lancaster. Architects, Messre. Austin & 

aley, Lancaster. 

Marcu 2.—Pontardawe, etc.—Avterations.— 
Alterations and additions to Pontardawe and 
Barry Dock police courts and stations and to 
Canton policestation, for the Standing Joint 
Committee of the Glamorgan Quarter Raskin 
and County Council. tee obtained for 
Pontardawe and Barry k police courts and 
stations at the > pupertive stations and at the 
ae Hall, and for Canton police-station at 
the Glamorgan County Hall, Cardiff. 





Marcu 2.—Treorky.—Hait, etc.—Erection of 
a hal! and institute at Treorky for the workmen 
of Abergorky Collieries. Quantities, ete., of Mr. 
Jacob Rees, architect, Pentre. Deposit, "£2 Qs. 

Marce 3.—Aberystwyth.—_Busivess Premises. 
—Erection of premises in Northgate-street for 
Mr, C. Evans. Specifications, etc., of Mr. G. T 
Bassett, A.R.1.B.A. Aberystwyth. 

Mascu 3 Bedwas. — Orrices.—Erection of 
new Council offices, house, stores, and buildings 
at Bedwas for the U.D.C. Applications to Mr. 


A. S. V. Taylor, the Surveyor, was, Mon. 
Deposit, £2 2s. 
Marcn 3 Kirkburton. ~—- Hovsts._Various 


trades required in the erection of «ix housee at 
Paddock, Kirkburton, for the Kirkburton U.D.C. 
Quantities of Messrs. J. B. Abbey & Son, erchi- 
tects, District Bank-chambers, Market-street, 
Huddersfield. 

Mares 3.— Sheffield.—Exrensions, etc. -Ex- 
tensiong and alterations to existing eub-stations 
situate respectively in Jobson-road and 3 
lane for the Corporation. Quantities of r 
S. E. Fegden, .Inst.C.E., General Manager 
and Engineer, Commercial-street, Sheffield. e 
posit, 10s. 6d. 

Marcx 4. — Bangor.—Pavition.—Erection of 

olf pavilion in Bangor. Quantities of Mr. F. 
Bells, ey gas Bangor. Deposit, £3 3s. 

- Edinburgh.—Appitioxs.— Various 
Ph ag in connection with the erection of addi- 
tions to Tynecastle School, -street, for the 
Schoo} Board. Schedules at the Board Offices, 
Castle-terrace, Edinburgh. 

Marca 4.—Salford.—A.rerzations.—Extensive 
alterations and additions required et the Salford 
Union Infirmary (Hope), Pendleton, for the 
B.G. Quantities of Mr. F. Townson, Clerk to 
the Guardians, Poor Law Offices, Eccles New- 
road, Salford. Deposit, £2 2s. 

Marcu 5. — Dewsbury. — Orrratine Tueatne, 
etc.—For various trades for erection for the B.G. 
of new operating theatre at the Workhouse In- 
firmary, and cowshed at Squirrel Hal! Farm, 
Staincliffe, Dewsbury. Quantities of Meesrs. W. 
Hanstock & Son, architects, Branch-road, Batley. 

Marcu 5. — Dublin. BoImrLeR-HOUSE, ETC.- 
Provision of new propagating pits at the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Glaenevin. ‘The work may be 
carried out in two sections, the first of which 
will be the erection of propagating pit walle, 
boiler-house, etc Specifications of Mr. H. 


Williams, Secretary, Office of Public Works, 
Dublin. 
Marcu ~ Ballyduff. — Parocniu: Hovse.— 


Erection a a parochial house at Ballyduff, Kil- 


meaden, Co. Waterford, for the Very Rev. 
Francis Prendergast. Aeckiterte Mesers. 
Moore, Keefe, & Robinsons, Foster-place, 
Dublin. Quantities of RY Sees « 


Kavanagh, 68, Harcourt-street, Dub! 

Marcu 6. — Celbridge. eae. Erec- 
tion of two water-closets and for repairs and 
improvements in the Workhouse Building for 
the .Coleciage B.G. Specification at Board-room, 
Celbridge Union Workhouse. 


Marcu 6. — Nottingham.—Bars.—Erection of 
new bathe,  Muskham-street, Meadows. for the 
Corporation. Quantities from Mr. A. Dale, 


ie Avenitens Guildhall, Nottingham. Deposit, 


Marcu 7.—Bedford.—Pumptna Srtarioy.—For 
pumping station buildings, screening chamber, 
etc.. for the Corporation of Bedford. Quanti- 
ties of the Engineers, Messrs. Major Tulloch & 
Haworth, No. 28, Victoria-street, Westminster 
London, S.W. Deposit, £5. 

Marcu 7. — Edinburgh.—Lavxpry.—For new 
laundry buildings and new gate lodge, Craig- 

ockhart hy age for the Edinburgh PC. 
Quantities at ie office of the Architect to the 
Council, Mr. M. Camén. 53, Great Kinz- 
oteest. Hainbureh, 

Marcu 7. ly. — Workmen's Dwetincs 
Erection of sixteen workmen’ s dwellings for the 
Elv U.D.C. Bg ew of Mr 8 Wearing, 


A.R.LB.A., ys r-street, Norwich, or at the 
City ae oe Silver-street, Sly. De- 
posit, £1 Is. 

Marcu 7. — St. Agnes. — ScHoo. Ixprove- 


MENTS.—Certain improvements at St. Agnes 
School for the Cornwall E.C. Particulars of the 
Architect to the Committee, Mr. Sampson Hill, 
Green-lane, Redruth. 

Marcu 9. — Belfast.—Buitpincs.—Erection of 
two small buildings and the removal of an old 
structure at Belfast for the Great Northern 
Railway Company (Ireland). Specification of 
Mr. T. Morrison retary, Amiens-street Ter- 
minus, Dublin. posit £1 ls. 

Marca 9. — Poplar. — Appitions, erc.—Con- 
struction of two new boat-sheds, stores. etc.. and 
alterations to existing premises, at the Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution’s storeyard, 
Poplar, London, E. Quantities of the Acting 


imeer_and Architect, Mr. A W. Lewis. 

M-Inst.C.E., 15, Victoria-street. Westminster 
S.W. Deposit, £1. 

Marcu 9. — Sheffield. — Scx Erection of 


Maltby-street new Counci) ac} 
taker’s house, Atterclifle Common, for the She/ 
field Corporation. Quantities of the City Archi 
tect, Town Hall, Sheffield. 
Marcz 10. — “ola Lakenham. AppiTioxs 
Repairs and additions to house at Old Laken 
ham (Norwich builders on); Mr A E 
Collins, City Engineer, Guildha!!, Norwich 
* Marcu 11.—Dartford.- Exrexsiox or Worx 
sHops.—The Metropolitan Asylums Board invite 
tenders for the extension of workshops 
* Marce 11.— —Repa ov Corners 
The Trustees of St. Martin-in the-Fields Alms 
houses, etc., invite tenders for repairs to fourteen 
cottages. 
Marcy il. — Oldham.— Wasxxovse.—Erection 
of a public washhouse at Robin-hil! for the Co 


ration. Particulars of the Borough Surveyor, 


own Hall, Oldham 

Marca 13. — Pairw 
Erection of isolation hospita! i 
wood Common, near Upper Ki! 
the Gower and Oystermouth Slepitel Distr 
Quantities of Mr. H. A. Ellis, 10, Pisher-atre. 
Swansea. Architect to the Committee, Depo 
£1 Is. 

Marcu 13.—Bhondda.—Rerims, er —Geners 
repairs, painting, and decorating, et.. to 
done at old hospital for the Rhondda U DC. 
Specification of the architect, Mr. W. D. Morgan 
194, Yetrad-road, Pentre. Deposit, £1 ls _ 
* Marcx 16.— entry.—SHorrinc.—The Gas 
Committee of the Coventry Corporation invite 
tenders for erection of single-story shopping ‘or 
gasfitters’ wep. 

* Manrce _—Stafford.—Soxrtixc-orrice.— 

 . . SB of H.M. Works invite ow as r 

the erection o .. new sorting-office ; 

* Maxcn 20.—Swansea.—Asyicvu.—The Swar 

sea and ) ani dfil Asylums Committee 12 
or 


ood Common.—Hosrrr 
dings on Fair 


vite tenders oundation works for a ne¥ 
asylum. 
Marcu 31.—Ponteland, etc.—Poice-statioxs 


Erection of a police-station at Ponteland 
for a police-station at Stamfordham, for the 
Northumberland Standing Joint Comm 
Names to Mr. J. A. Bean, County Surve 
Moothall, Newcastle-on-Tyne, by March 3 
* Marcu 31.—Swansea.—Misorzy «xD Cos- 
CRETE APPROACHES, ETC.—The Swansea Corporater 
invite tenders for construction of masonry 40 
oe mg approaches, piers, etc., for a steel gi! 

ridge Ss 

No Dare. — Liverpool. Apprrioss. — (or 
structi dining-room, stores, etc., at the Hig! 
field Infirmary, Knotty Ash, and aiso for wor 
to the roadway at t Workhouse, Brow 
hill, for the Vestry. 8S ag ons, etc., o 


Sei lect Vestr 


Gaius W. Coster, Cler the 
Parish Offices, Seowalow-bill. Liverpoo! 

No Date. — Mickleover.CxUacs.— “Quast ! 
of ie 5 ey church for the Trustees a? Par 
ties of Mr. E. Lambert. arciitect, = 
row Wottboghaes: — 

No_ Dare. — Walkden. — Sxor asp Hovsts.” 


The Walkden Co-operative Society, Ltd. 18" 
tenders for the erection of « shop, ene " 
houses in Walkden-road, Worsiey, #P@ oi 
houses (semi-detached) to be buiit 12 Afr’. 
road, Waikden. Quantities wi!) be SUPP” |. 
the former and plans and epecifcations )" 'r 
latter. Application to be mace to Mr. dont 

Proffitt. architect and_surv m,. 
ings, Memorial-road, Walkd: Depos! 
for each set. 


«“ 


sroms. F 
No Date. — Warrington. ye 
The Warrington Equitable | ~ erst 
tive Society, Ltd., invite te: Bewees 4 
and additions to shop pre ee Applic® 


Warrington, and fittings fer ““" Co 
tions to the architect, Mr. Fo pa iioon 
operative Wholesale Society pe, 


street, Manchester. Deposit, 
L 
ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEE™ 
Marcx 2. — Dorchester. "Exchange for 
ing of the Town Hall and ¢ ° Mr. H. D 
the Corporation. Particu * 
Strange, the Borough Engin _Wonss For 
Marcu 2. — Praserburgh. swork in ct 


two settings of eight retort: t-house 1 
nection with alterations to apes, for te 
three new purifiers; and ne“ f Mr 


_ynecresteh St ration. Sp. aa set 
D. gineer and >! 

ly of 

bist 2.—Leicester.— Lam’: ae ny Joel 

copper lamps, also for iron ©)” ne "ol Mt 


r% for the Corporation. = 
: Tebb, 7, Belgrave-gate, akc - 


(Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this issue.} 
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FEBRUARY 27, 1914.] 


ENGINEERING, etc.—continued 
fhe date given at commencement of cook 
om an nagh those willing to submit tenders, 
may de sOnt In. ee nt 


_~ Barrow-in-Furness 
— " light at Blake-street School for the 


of electric HG Scifications of Borough Elec- 
rpo : pecifications 0 roug ( 
rm “Engineer, Electricity Works, Barrow-in- 


tricas 
Furvess. 2 q 

3. — Leeds. — Taam ways.—Reconstruc 
set certain ra a a tramway, tency ios 
the tion. ifications 0: ee eS 
Ham Coron Generel Manager, Standard-build- 


‘ity 8. 
ote 6. ux ~ -— Inom ae 
zoplving end fixi iron 
reo Heald-plgce Manic ipal cae ae Basholme, 
Manchester. pecifications 0 
inten 0 . ate, hester De- 
posit, £1 Is. 

“hack 5.—%ndia.—Roorwork.—Roofwork for 
pemauive engine-shed for the Great Indian 


tnsula Railway Company. Specifications of 
ye . H. Wal le, Secretary, Company's 
\ikces, 48, Copthall-avenue, me —_- . 
ance 9. — Armadale Bay.—P1ex.—-Construc- 
on of steamer pier at Armadale Bay, Isle of 
sive, consisting of 360 ft. of bridgeway and iron 
‘od timber, and a pier head of concrete. Speci- 
‘cation, ete., of Mr. A. D. Macdonald, Estates 
fco Armadale, and with Mr, James Fraser, 


FE. Inverness. Quantities supplied by Mr. 


fraser, 

March 10.—Bamonton.—Rottep-steet Jorsts. 
Supply and delivery of 100 tone of British 
rlled-steel joists, made of British eteel, for the 
(DC. Particulars of Mr. Cuthbert Brown, 
4 MInst.C.E., Engineer of the Council, Town 
Hall, Edmonton, 

Marck 11. — Belfast.—Correr Wrre.—Supply 
{ about 36 ewt. of electric copper wire for the 
Belfast Harbour Commissioners. Specification 
om the Harbour Engineer, Mr. . Redfern 
Kelly, M.Inst.C.B. 

Marck 11, — London. — Vatves.—The Com- 
uissioners of H.M. Works, etc., invite tenders 
for the supply of radiator valves during a period 
‘three years. Particulars on application to the 
Storekeeper, . Office of Works Stores, 12, 
Lambeth Palace-road, London, 8.E. 

Marcy 12.—London.—Eecrric BeLLHaNncinG.— 
The Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
Buildings invite tenders for the execution of the 
electric bellhangers’ work to the buildings in 
their charge in the London district for a period 
i three years from April 1, 1914. Schedules of 
prices of the Secretary. H.M. Office of Works, 
etc., Storey’s-gate, London, S.W. Deposit, 5s. 
March 17,—Cardiff.—Heatinc.—For complete 
reinstallation of the heating apparatus for the 
vhole of the buildings belonging to the Munici- 
il Secondary School, Howard-gardens (boys’ 
and girls’ departments), for the Cardiff E.C. 
Mr. John J. Jackeon, Director of Education, 
City Hall, Cardiff. - 

Aprit 4. — Burnley.—Reservorr.—Completion 
' the construction of an impounding reservoir, 
with catchwaters, aqueducts, meter-houses, etc., 
it Hurstwood, near Burnley, for the Corpora- 
tion. Specification, etc., of Messrs. James 
Diggle & Son, engineers, Hind Hill-street, Hey- 
wood, Lancashire. Deposit, £5. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 

_ Mach 2. — Blackpool. — Materiats.—Supply 

‘or one year to Corporation of road and paving 

naterials, Ironmongery, oils and paints, etc. 


Mr. John §. Brodie, Bo h 
Municipal Bullion. Black ‘Sag snaceessiaes 
{arcu 2.—Edinburgh.— alIntinc.—Executing 


‘utside painter work at the City Hospital Build- 
ings. according to epecification and quantities, to 
. had from the architect, Mr. James A. 
Ulamson, A.R.I.B.A., Public Works Office. 
Marcy 2.—HMull.—Mareriais.—Supply for one 
year to the Humber Conservancy Board of 
pants. oils, and varnishes, tools, cement, and 
nn; “neous stores. Forms of tender of Mr. 
buildn W - Eyekiia, Secretary, Conservancy- 
Yulidings, u 
{inch 2. — Esleham. — Parrtixc.—Repairi 
on _— — in 
punting, ete., of the Baptist Chapel, Tolcham: 
of the wecehire, for the Trustees. Bpecifications 
Le. F. W, Cream, Isleham. 
— = 2.—- Loughton. — Graxire Kens.—For 
Noreet @ 4-in. by 10-in. roughly punched new 
ur sranite ker Form of tender from 
le ce \Thite, the Council's Surveyor, 
Mince 2. — Mar 
anie.- gate.—Marenits.—F ‘ 
se . to the Corporation of all kinds of (1) 
and ou Used in the Surveyor’s Department 
nk the Waterworks Department. Forms 
ses r of the Borough Sasvayor and the 
ee i — respectively, 13, Grosvenor- 
aan ag 2 an Preston. — Roap Marertts.— 
lets neashire C.C. of anise macadam, 
= 7. macadam, rubble, ¢ ippin: gravel, 
Count of tender of Mr. W hofield 
y_SUFVOROR, County Offices, a; , 

line f ¢° "ace -—Sreax- — 
wire CC. invite tenders for the hine of stenwe 
Particulars of fre cunt ane Masoh, 51,1916. 
ofeld, County” 0 v pervever, Mr. W. H. 


Marcu ‘2 
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of road materiale; refined tar and tarvia; lime 
and cement; stoneware pipes; iron ery, 
tools, etc.; oils, paints, ete.; Derbyshire lime- 
stone asphalt (materials only); Norway granite 
kerb and Leicester granite setts and chips. 
Forms of tender of Mr. H. C. Fread, Surveyor, 
Souneil Offices, Portemouth-road, Thames 
n. 

Marcn 3. — Lewisham. — Macapam.—About 
8,400 tons of tarred ons macadam for B.C. 
Forms of tender of the urveyor, Town Hall, 
Catford. 

Marcu 3.—Nuneaton. —Mareriars.—For twelve 
months’ supply to Corporation of bricks, kerbs, 
earthenware pipes, etc.; granite kerbs and setts; 
iron castings; iron, hardware, etc.; Portland 
cement. orms of tender of Mr. F. C. Cook, 
Borough Surveyor, Municipa| Offices, Nuneaton. 

Marcu 3. — Tottenham. —Roap Marerits.— 
Supply of road materials, etc., for the U.D.C. 
Specificetions of the Clerk, Counci! Buildings, 
The Green, Tottenham. Deposit, £5 

Marcn 4. — Birmingham. — Marerimis. — 
Supply of stores for the Corporation Gasworke 
in Birmingham and Swan Village, and the Wed- 
nesbury branch offices, during the year. Con- 
ditions and forms of tender at the City Gas 
Offices, Council House. Deposit, 5s. 

Marcu 4. — Paddington.-—-Timser.—Supply to 
the Great Western Railway Company of (a) 
— pine logs and rock elm logs; (b) Baltic or 

dessa hewn oak and round oak logs; (c) 
Swedish, Archangel, and St Petersburg red 
deal, St. Petersburg and Archangel white deal, 
and Quebec yellow pine deals; (d) mahogany 
board and logs, black walnut butts, and teak 
wheel blocks. Specifications of Mr. A. E. 
Bolter, Secretary, Paddington Station. 

Marcu 5. — Dundalk. Pantinc.—Painting 
and decoration of St. Patrick’s Church, Dundalk, 
for the Very Rev. Father Lyons, according to 
the designs and specification of Messrs. Ashlin 
& Coleman, architects, 7, Dawson-street, Dublin. 
* Marcu 5.—Islington.—Timser ror Finre- 
woop.—The Guardians of St. Mary, Islington, 
invite tendere for supply of 800 tons of timber for 
firewood, 

Marcu 7. — Stafford.—Marrriats.—One year’s 
eupply to the Staffordshire C.C. of road 
materials, cartage, and tools. Specifications of 
Mr. James Moncur, County Surveyor, County 
Buildings, Stafford. 

Marcn 9. — Barnes.—Marermu.ts.—Supply for 
one year to U.D.C. of road materials, paving 
materials, pipes, etc. Particulars of Mr. G. B. 
Tomes, Surveyor, Council] House, Mortlake, 8.W. 

Marcu 9.—Batley.—Mareriats.—Supply to the 
Corporation of agstones, setts, pavors, and 
kerbs; sanitary tubes; cement; broken granite; 
broken basalt, etc., for a period of twelve monthe. 
Specification from the Borough Engineer, Mr. 
Oscar J. Kirby, at Town Hall, Batley. 

Marcu 9. — Colchester. — Marerits. —-Yearly 
contracts for the Corporation for materials re- 

uired in Roads and Drainage Departments. 

articulars of Mr. E. A. Slater, Borough Sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Colchester 
ARCH 9. — Derby.—Stores.—Supply to Cor- 
poration for one year of bar iron, etc.; bricks; 
cement and lime; freestone, gritstone, etc.; 
granite, etc.; paints, oils, etc.; slag; timber, 
etc. Forms of tender, etc., of Mr. John Ward, 
M.Inst.C.E., Borough Surveyor, Babington-lane, 
Derby. ni oe 

Marcu 9. — Dublin. — Parntinc.—Painting of 
the Amiens-street Terminus roof for the Great 
Northern Railway Company (Ireland). Form of 
tender, etc.. of Mr. T._ Morrison, Secretary, 
Amiene-street Terminus. Deposit, £1 Is. 

Marcu 9, -- Edinburgh. — Mareriats, etc.— 
Supply of all kinds of materials to the Corpora- 
tion for one year, and also for various repair 
works. Particulars from the various heads of 
departments. 

* Marcu 9.—Marylebone.—Parntinc, Repairs, 
Etc. — The St. Marylebone Guardians invite 
pondens for painting, repairs, etc., at the Work- 


use. 

Marcnh 9. — Prestwich.—Marerits.—Annual 
contracts for the U.D.C. of _road materials, 
pipes, poring material, etc. Forme of tender 
of the Surveyor, Council Offices, Prestwich. 

Marcu 9, — Smethwick. — Marerits.— For 
eupply to Corporation for one year of road 
materials, sanitary materials, cement, etc. 
Forms of tender of Mr. Alex. Hosken, Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor, Council House, Smeth- 
wick. 

MarcH 9. —~ Wathere.— Marais —Sapoly to 
the U.D.C. for one year of ironwork, iron- 
mongery, tools, etc.; bricks, pipes, etc. Speci- 
fication of Mr . Hudson, Clerk, Council 
Offices, 14, High-street, Watford, Herts. 

March 10.—Bath.—Pires.—Supply of glazed 
stoneware sewer pipes. ully traps, ete., during 
one or two years, for T.C., supplied from time 
to time in such quantities as may be require 
and delivered into cone Corporation yard in 
Bath. Tender forms (1s. each) of the City Sur- 
veyor. 
arch 610. — Cambridge. — Marertats.—One 
year’s supply to the T.C, of timber, paint, etc., 
stoneware pipes and fittings, Portland cement 
gravel, brooms, etc. Forme of tender obtained 
at the office of the Borough Surveyor. Guildhall, 


ge. 

Marcn 10.—Darlington.—Marerits.—Supply 
for one year to the Corporation of sanitary and 
road materials, bricke, timber, ironmongery, 

ints, etc. Forms of tender of the Borough 
Barvesor, Town Hall, Darlington. 

Marcnz 10.— .—Marteriats.—Supply to 
the Dover Harbour Board during the year of 
timber, bricks, lime, etc., iron and eteel, iron- 

other stores. 


ponaey. peta Sd Me. Martyn. Mowll 

5 - t+) Tr. ° 

Register of Dover Harbour Board, Castle-street, 
ver. 
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March 10.—Reading.—Mareriuts.—For road 
and paving material, lamp standards, lanterns, 
and ladder irons, etc., for the Corporation. 
Forme of tender of Mr. John Bowen, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Reading. 

Marcy 10.—Southall.—Parnrers’ Worx, erc.— 
For (1) the egpply of 2,000 lin. yds. of wrought 
iron fencing for borders in parks; (2) painters’ 
work at lodges, bandstands, and fencing at 
parks; (3) various meteriale required for treat- 
ment of roads for prevention of dust. Specifica- 
tions of Mr, Reginald Brown, Engineer to the 
Council, Town Hall, Southall. 

March 11. — Mull.—Parytinc.—Cleansing and 
painting of the central and branch police- 
stations. etc., for the Corporation. Particulars 
at the City Architect's Office. 

* Marcn 11. — London.—Marexits, erc.—The 
Corporation of London invite tenders for the 
supply of materials for one year 

ARCH 11.—Oldham.—Mareriats.—Al] kinds 
of road and paving materials, bricks, cement, 
timber, tools, etc., for the Corporation for one 
ear. Specifications of the Borough Surveyor, 
own Hall, Oldham. 

Marcx 14.—Bacup.—Mareriats.—Annua! con- 

tracts for Corporation of road material, pipes 
bricks, etc. Forms of tender from the Borough 
Surveyor, Bacup. 
_No Dare. — Huddersfield.— Parrtive.—Paint 
ing and cleaning the central police-station for 
the Corporation. Specifications of the Chief 
Constable, Town Hall, Huddersfield 

No Dare.—Salford.—Mareriats.—For eupply 
of cement, granite setts, iron castings, flags, 


kerbs, etc.. earthenware pipes, lime and lime- 
stone chippings, paints, etc.. plumbing work and 
materials, timber. Particulars from Borough 


Engineer, Town Hall, Salford 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


Marcu 2.—Dromore.—Wet.t.—Boring existing 
well in Rampart-street for the U.D.C. Specifi 
cation of Mr. A. Fielding Wright, Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Dromore. _ 

Marcu 2.—Tilbury.—Srreet Works. -Making- 
up of roads for the U.D.C. Mr. 8. A. Hill- 
Willis, Engineer and Surveyor to the Council, 
47, Dock-road, Tilbury. Deposit. £2 2s. 

Marcu 2.-— Tonbridge.-—Srreer Worxs.— 
Making-up of Hilden Park-road, Hildenborough, 
approximately 500 yds. in length, for the Ton- 
bridge R.D.C. Quantities of Mr. Frank Harris, 
Engineer and Surveyor, Broadway, South- 
borough, Tunbridge Wells. Deposit, £2 2s 

Marcu 3 Dover. — Roaps.— For tarring 
25,000 yds. super. of roads in the parishes of 
St. Margaret's, Shepherdswell, and Ringwould, 
for the Dover R.D.C. Mr. F. G. Sargent, Dis- 
trict Surveyor, Shepherdewell, Dover. 

Marca 3.—Llandaff.—Roaps.—For (a) flagging 
footpaths in Whitchurch-road, Gabalfa, in the 
parish of Llandaff; (b) widening Croftyguinea- 
road, in the parish of St. Fagane, for the Llan- 
daff and Dinas Powis R.D.C. Quantities of the 
Surveyor. Mr, James Holden, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
Park House, 20, Park-place, Card‘ ff. 

Marcu 3. — North rwick.— WATERWORKS. - 
Laying and jointing about 4) miles of &in iron 
pipes and relative works for the Corporation. 
Schedule of the engineers, Mesers. J. & A. Leslie 
& Reid, C.E., 72a, George-street, Edinburgh. 
Deposit, £1. 

Marca 3.—Watford.—Drarnace.—Redrainage 
of sixteen houses situate in Westland and 
Franklin roads, for the Watford U.D.C. Quan- 
tities from r. Waterhouse, Engineer, 
Council Offices, Watford. Deposit, £1. 

* Marce 4.—Hove.—Unpercrounp COoNvEN- 
1ences.—The Hove B.C. invite tenders for the 
erection of underground lavatories ¥ 

Marcu 5.—Gloucester.—Piumsers’ Work.— 
For genera! plumbing repairs for the Corpora- 
tion ie one year. orms of tender from the 
City Surveyor, Guildhall, Gloucester. 

Marcu 5 sdon.—Waterworks.—For lay- 
ing and jointing about 1,300 lin. yds, of _3-in. 
cast-iron pipes fer the Seiston R.D.C. Pipes 
supplied by Council. Quantities of Mr. W. 
Cannam. District Surveyor, Wombourn, near 
Wolverhampton. 

Marca 6.—Gorleston.—Concrete Parus.—For 
making concrete paths, and other work, at the 
Children’s Homes, Clarence-road, Gorleston, for 
the Board of Guardians. Specification at t 
Guardians’ Office, 11, Queen-street, Great 
Yarmouth. ' 

Marcu 6. — Manchester.—Sanrmary.—Execu- 
tion of sanitary alterations in connection with 
ths following premises, viz. :—28, 30, 36, 38, and 
40, Naylor-street; 29, Walker-street; and coal 
yard adjoining 30, Naylor-street, Oldham-road ; 
18 to 32, Wainwright-street; 48 and 50, Walker- 
atreet; and 79 and 81, North Porter-street, Old- 
ltam-road), for the Corporation. Specifications 
of the Manager of the Drainage partment, 
Town Hall, Manchester. 

Marco 7.—South Shields.—Concrere.—For 
providing and laying in situ concrete for foot- 
ways and back streets in the borough, for twelve 
months. Specification of Mr. Leslie Roseveare, 
A.M. Inst.C.E., Bo h Engineer and Surveyor, 
Municipal-buildings, South Shields. 

Marcn 9. — Baildon. — Sewerace.—Construc- 
tion of detritus ‘sone. ay B oxtiling 
tanks, percolating filters, sludge Ts, et.. a 
sewage worke of the U.D.C. Quantities of the 
Engineer, Mr. J. N. Nicholson, A.M Inst.C.E., 
19 Tanfield-chambers, Bradford. Deposit, £1 1s, 

ARCH . — Dunoon.— Reser 
tion of @ storage reservoir on the B Burn 
at Present Waterworks for the T.C. 
of the embankment is about 300 yds., with an 
average height of 17_ft. Specification, ete.. of 
William Rodge . Burgh Engineer, Burgh- 
buildi Dunoon. Deposit, £3 3s. 


[Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this issue.) 
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ROADS, etc.—continued 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 

Marcu 10, — Birmingham. — Szewers.—For 
constepotion of eurface-water. sewers, Stratford- 
" wee pall Green, f for ee Corporation. tities 
oOo r. 


M.Inst.C.E., City 
Engineer and nd Burvevor. he 


— Council House, Bir- 
mi 
Mincn 10. WUeaoetes,-Wemmnwenss. —Con- 
struction of @ new covered reservoir, with inlet 
and outlet mains, fencing reservoir site, cast-iron 
trunk main, etc., for the Corporation. Quanti- 
ties of Mr. J. E. Lioyd,. Town Clerk, Lampeter. 
Deposit, £5. 

Marcu 11. — Dunfermline. — WarTerworks.— 
Providing, jointing, etc., about 4! miles of 24-in. 
diameter cast-iron water main in Glendevon, in 
the county of Perth, including valves, rg teen 
surface boxes, scours, etc. Quantities of Messrs. 
Warren & Stuart, civil yy “a 94, ope- 
street, Glasgow. posit, £2 Qs. 

Marcu 11.—Loft pe —Diversion 
and relaying of the main sewer in Kilton Beck, 
comprising 230 yds. of 15-in. cast-iron pipes, 
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alterations to five nitiog manholes, and other 
attendant works Se ¢. mansition of 


Mr. B. J, Worglaigh i ineer and 
Surveyor to he Gone. = ’ Hal Loftus, 
Yorks. Daw 

Meking-a . t jee sist et geo Sec 
— in ° ollowi reets :— 
Dundeesroad So ir; beak Ladysmith- 
road og 4 ims -road 
South, eae Bac Ww lington-road th, 
Burslem ; Sronsiey-st reet, rsiem. Quantities 
from the Boro 


Surveyor. Deposit, £1 1s 
crate Tar whe pe Mn a —Reconst: 
tion, with cast-iron Dives, of about 712 lin. —— 
of 12-in., 977 lin. yds. of 9in.. and 985 lin. yde. 
6-in. existing stoneware eD sewers and house 


connections, D.C. Specification 
of Mr. Percy C. Dormer, Engineer and r- 
veyor, Council Offices, Chesham 

Apri 11. — Keigh hiey. ~ WATER WORKS. —Con- 


reservoir, with an earthen 
wer, outlet culvert, waste 
weir, waste watercourse, watercourse, and 
residuum lodge and gauge basin; of a series 
of four filter-beds, clear-water Leake, etraining 
well and eaten meter and recording-house, etc., 

for the Reigh and fg aw, ay Quantities, etc., 

of t Ratcliffe Barnett, 
M.Inst.C. om E olthaw at the + Hall, Keighley, 


etruction of a eto 
embankment, valve 


[FEBRUARY 27, 1914. 


Public Appointments, 


Marcy 5.—Svcperintennent of Ppp. Ty 
uth Shields Education Authority i». se eae 
cations for the above post. Salary. £9 Ag 
«= V5, per 
Marcy 7. — Hawpicrarr Ixstay ' 
.C.C. invite applications for al a . The 
Salary. £100. 

RCH 7.—ASSISTANT QvUantIT; SuRvEvoR.— 
Applications are invited for the ab. 
Salary, £104 per annum. 

* Marcy 14.—Cirrx or Wonxs.—T} 
ham E.C. invite applications for the al a 
. Der week. 
* Marc 17. —Manacer or Rervuse Desravctor.- 
he Kensington B.C. invite applications for the 
above post. Salary, £160 per annum 
* No Dare.—Assistant de ANTITY SuRveyor.— 
a Sheffield Corporation invite app —y 
he above post. 


Huction Sale. 


rcH 4.—Denmark Hill. Messrs, Hooker 
& Will will sell by auction, on the premises. 4 
quantity of building materials. 





Dost, 


ve post 


icatl me for 

















TILES. 
At Railway Dep: it. 
Best plain red roof- s. d. Best “ Hartshill” s. d, 


245 yds. of 12-in. cast-iron pipes, carried on * Ma 
concrete piers, and 30 yds. of 15-in. stoneware oor at the Sladen Valley Waterworks, near 
pipes in cutting, five new manholes and Haworth. Deposit, £10 10s. 
[Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this issue.] 
NOTICES. PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 
Tel., €112 Gerrard. Teleg “The Build London. ” 





THE INDEX (with TITLE-PAGE) for VOLUME CV. aay to 
paeeenee, 1913) was given as a supplement witn the 

issue for January 9. 
CLOTH a By Binding = Numbers can be obtained, 


28. 6d. each ; 
genus PCASES (Cloth). with, Strings, price 
THE HUNDRED AND FIFTH VOLU ino “The The Builder” 
(beand), price Twelve Shillings and Sixpence, is 


now ready. 
SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to the Office, will be 
bound at a cost of 3s. 6d. each. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, ALL NOTICES ISSUED BY 
CORPORATE BODIES, COUNTY AND pet og oor 
PROSPECTUSES OF PUBLIC COMPANIES, 

TENDER, LEGAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, ete., etc. 


Six lines or ander .. soremnecseiennentcenenmenmmanes GOEL 
Each additional line... onsese $0,068. 


satu asI0ONS VACANT, “PARTNERSHIPS, “APPRENTICE 
HIPS, TRADE AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ne aren om, md words) or under . a 
Each addi: line (about ten words).................. Os 61. 
Terms for ies of Trade advertisements, and for front page 
and other positions, on application 
SITUATIONS WANTED (Single-handed—Labour only), 
Four lines (about thirty words) or under... nce ESL 
Each additional line | t ten words)............... .. : si 


PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
*,* Stamps mast not be sent; but all sums should be remitted 
w Postal Orders, pa: to THE BUILDER LTD., tu the office, 
4, Catherine Street, Ww.c, 





Advertisements for the current week’s issue are received up 
toONE p.m. on THUB4DAY, but “ Classification “ is im ble 
in the case of any which may reach the Office after T ELVE 
. tside Wrapper 


day. intended for 
should be in by TWELVE NOON on WEDNESDAY. 





ALeee4 one IN STANDING ADVERTISE ENTS or 
ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same must reach the Office before 
TEN o'clock on WEDNESDAY MORNING. 





The Publishers cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI 

MONIALS, etc., left at the ra in reply to rn OnnT and 

nd recommend that of the latter COPIES ONLY should 
sent. 


ADVERTISERS a “THE ye a have Replies 
addressed to the 0; Catherine 


ch, W.C., ped 
— Letters will AJ -—— ye envelopes are 
ae pclitueies 





sent, together with sufficient etamps to cover 
stamps are returued to advertisers the week after 
N.B.—The Reply Boxes are not intended Any trade 
circulars, and the like; should these be received, they cannot (| 
noticed) be forwardei. 





AN EDITION Printed on THIN aon for 4 qemeammaed and 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued e 








READING CASES NINEPENCE EACH. By post (carefully 
packed), ls. . 
>> 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ye au cemmammientions with senpest € & 
and artistic matters should be oy ys to “ 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by 
——e to advertisements rch ne br Sa exclu vad 
matters should be 
BUILDER LTD., and not to the tay 
All communications must be authenticated 
name and address of the sender, whether wage Bang 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
ee. et 
@ responsibility signed articles, letters, and 
~—— a ee at meetings rests, of course, with the 
utho! 


*,* Oar aim in this list ag wey Sahn Dd may oer 

of materials, not necessarily the highest 
or lo Quality and Be! reme dee pd affect prices 
—a fact ae eee remembered by those who 


make use of this information 
BRICKS, &c, 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River. £s d. 
ENS cc cit Kavetnadsecsscbnnends vent 116 6 
Picked Stocks for Facings...............+++ 210 0 
Per 1000, — Railway Depot. P 
8. by 
oehaes 114 O BestBluePressed 
Best F Staffordshire. 315 0 
COR 312 0 Dost Berartetig 400 
e 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 Fire Bricks .. 4 0 0 
GLAZED Bricks— 
Best White, Double Headers 14 17 6 
Ivory, and One Side and 
Salt G two Ends.... 18 17 6 
Stretchers .. 12 7 6 
Headers ...... 1117 6 Two Sides and 
Bullnose one End .... 1917 6 
and 4} in. Splays and 
fap aah Squints ....17 7 6 


Flats 15 ed 6 
D’ble Str’tch’rs 1717 6 
Second Quality PH 10s, per 1000 less than best. 


s. d. 
ean and Pit Sand a ° per yard, delivered. 
hames Ballast .......... 5 = 
Best Portland Cement 37 9 per “ton, si 


Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 20 0 
Nore—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
ordinary - for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime .......... 4s, Od. per yard delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks ee Od. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 


Per Ft. Cube. 
Bats Stoxe—delivered on road waggons, s. d. 
Paddington Depét 


PORTLAND Stone (20 ft. average)— 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road waggons, 
er eg Depot, Nine Elms bak os 
Pimlico Wharf 


White Basebed, delivered on road waggons 
La mn Depét, Nine Elms Depot, or 
PE STE. Sean tedenhwes dines sésecs 


2 
Per Ft. Cube, — at Railway Depot. * 


8. d, 
Ancaster in blocks. 110 Closeburn Red 
Beer in biocks 1 6 Freestone ...... 20 
Greenshill in blocks 110 Red monetels 
oo Dale in 4 ta . okies 264 
piaeeted —* wes 
Red Co See, ae she 24 
blocks ........ 3 
Fees Gree ate Gost Quite 
at Railway Depot. 
pled random blocks .............6cee005 210 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depst. 
‘Ss SSS Se ee © Oe uate 
MEE Bebisesccunksdoukebotecrrecs 8 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto, ditto ............ 26 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ...... 0 11} 
sane Oe SES. came tae E> Sts Gunton clove) 07 
Bh Ga OOS OR, GUO, GND So ks oc cgcccccicccccse 0 6 
Harp Yorr— 
ea Per Ft. oes, Delivered at Railway Dept. 
ppled random blocks ..............+ss0+. 
Per Ft. Sup +» Delivered at Railway ak 
6 in. sar two landing to sizes (under 40 
6 in. rubbed two sides | ‘igen $0 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ...... 13 
2 in. self-faced random flags................. - 0 56 
SLATES. 
Dee ee aes Pot. 
In, In. £sd. In. s. da, 
20 x 10 best blue 30 ic 10 ine 
ane rr pr Z : Eureka un- 
x 12ditto.. — 1517 6 
20 x 10 lat q'lity 20x 1 ditto 18 6 
oseans 13°00 18x 10ditto.. 13 56 0 
20 x 12ditto.. 13 15 0 16x 8ditteo .. 10 & 0 
Bist «+ 76 0 2x10 per- 
x 1112 6 
Portmadoc .. 12 12 6 18 x 104ito 12 6 
16 x 8ditto .. 612 6 16x 8ditto .. 612 6 


= be 1000) .. 42 0 brand, plain sand- 


p and Valley faced (per 1000). 45 0 
(per doz.) .. 3 7 Do. pressed (per 

Best Broseley (per ae 42 6 
eee 50 0 ~~ Ornamental(per 
Ornamental (per REA 47 6 
DE bss cckees 2 6 gy ey 4 0 

Hip and Valley Valley(per doz) 3 6 
per doz.) 4 0 Staffords. (Hanley) 

Best Ruabon red, Reds or Brindled 
brown, or brindle {per ee 42 6 
(Edw'ds)(pr1000) 57 6 and-made sand- 

* tal(per faced (perl000) 45 0 

so enwgteos 6 0 A raegy k 4 0 
Hip (per dr. 4 0 falley(per doz) 3 6 
y(perdoz.) 3 0 
Woop. 


BUILDING Woop. At per standard. 
Deals : best3 in. by llin. and £ s. d. £8. d. 


4in. by 9in. and llin... 15 0 0 1610 0 
Deals: best 3 in. by 9in..... 15 9 0 16 0 0 
Battens: best 2} in. by 7 in. 

and 8 in., and 3 in. by 7 in. 

8 in. Tere TTT TTT 210 0 1310 0 

Battens: best 24 by 6 and 3 
Wired kSde dadseeieeeve 10 0 less than 

7 in. and 8 in. 
pu: pea eetshseenvs 1 0 O less than best 

Battens: seconds .......... 010 0 ‘ és 

2 in. crete. Te éii: by6in. 1110 0 1210 0 
ty by 44 in. and 2 in. by 
Ply itivecevdstdeovess 1010 0 1110 0 

Foreign Sawn Boards— 

1 in, and 1} in. by 7in..... 010 0 more than 
battens. 
| a aeerepeerere 10 0 . 

Fir timber: “best middling At per load of 50 ft. 
ee ene - 
— ceéekeuens ee. 288 

Sobeeeucesvcosece 6360 © «- 5 0 0 
Secall tienes (8 in. tol0in.) 317 6 .. 400 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.) 3 5 0 .. 310 0 
Swedish balks ............ 212 6.. 300 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. . 
QUERIED vvdccecvcceccnce eae so ¥-8.9 
Jorxers’ Woop. At per standard. 

White Sea : first yellow deals, oa tates 
Sie, by 12 Wh... cccvecs %@00.. 27 0 
S Se Or OO. ck ccse vers m_e¢e. BEY 
Ba 2¢ in. and 3 in. - 

SG We aivegiendsss 1810 0 .. 1910 9 
jw deals, 3 in. 
SPIE cikccissaves 2110 0 2210 0 

Do. 3 in. by 9 in. ...... 20 0 0 21 0 

tec nero 0 0 16 0 0 
Third "yellow des, @ ia, by - P 
11 in. and 9 in. ...... 0 0 17 0 
gee Fe 
ba sii aieliieaine.66 0 0 15 0 9 
a by it en 23 0 0 “ses 
Do. in. by 9 In enabe 20 0 0 ee: 
60 60600640409 15 0 0 l , 
Second yellow deais, 3 in. by ae @ ae 
Do.3 by 9 in......... 16 0 0 17 0 0 
* Age a ciel 1210 0 1310 0 
ee” ome Oe by de 13 0 0 
seh Gh 13 10 0 14.10 0 
rs Vek dus ga WN Oi 1110 0 12 0 

White Sea and Petersburg— 

First, white deals, 3 in. by |) 17 10 0 
ro weaves ares dee 

_ pendants! 410 0 15 : 

Wetesbedeabese 0 0 13 lV 
Second white deals, 3 in. b - 
BS Oh,‘ ddsecevies oe 7 4410 0 15 10 0 
Second white deals, b 
| ere ices eee ues 
me ee si 5 
e scesccans ee 2 2610 0 

Under 2 in. thick extra.. 010 0 1 | 

or Oregon 

neat, Taallty.« 5 oo. | 23:10 0 2 0 0 
GOES cc ccccsccecscesoes BO 0 0 Upwards 

Oddments ............ -. 35 4 4 ” 

eS ” 

Seconds, regular sizes eo: d 
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8. cube 
e appli. snd Stettin Oak Loge 
8, Der Large, per 4 
- The erassxtdak Logs, per ft. cube 
Dost, Dr per 
EYOR,— th "0, «Wan ves ° 
. Dry 


Dost 
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Secken. 


@ post 
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for the 
Dr Wasnt, American, per ft. 0 010 


EYOR.— ” F . 
ns for Tau pe lod (Rangoon oF 


Sosher \'in. by 7 in, yellow, planed eis 


eeeeee 


i8@€S, a and shot seeeeeee 
de. Ee. acti 014 
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Angles, Tees, and 
ordinary 


oo” ™ 
oo 
So 

& 

3 

Fy 
Bee 
we: 


chions, including ordinary 
patterns 


00 

than 

8 in. Iros— £ 

best Common Bars ......-.++4 v 

90 Bars, 

0 0 good merchant quality .. 9 
g ‘ked 

0 0 Bun” |». .«c<s-ccgeieaene 11 
Mild Steel Bars ......... » w 


an Hoop Iron, basis price .... 10 
3 Gal vanised . . 17 10 


ono oa org 


“— oo oF 


_ 


"© and upwards, according to size and gauge., 


. Sheet Iron Black— 
Ordinary aes to 20 g. a 2s 
” S46. cores 11 .8:.9 
26g. .... 1215 0 


ewe Oa ee 
oooco 


Ordinary sizes, 6 ft, by 2 ft. 
to3 fi. to 20g, ...ceees 1518 0 .. 
bs plete nner 
Ie ee ER 16 0 0 
in i 38g 17 0 0 
heet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best quality— 
| 0 —_ ae eos 1810 0 ., 


0 ” 
9G s0......cnaneei 9 00 ., 
. 2010 0 °: 


oa 


0 Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
rH sizes, 6 ft, to 8 ft, 


Hee eee ee ee ee eees 


o 

os So 
co 

. 


0 

0 Best bs Steel snes, $3 a 
0 Cut Nails, 3 in. sc i: 11 
0 (Unde t 3 in., usual trade extras.) 


0 


ooo oc 


0 Delivered in London. 
0 Mur—Sheet, English, 4 Ib, £ g, 
up 


o 
z 
3 
z 
3 
& 
~ 
rc) 
—] 


U0—~Sheet— 
Viele Montagne 0 
210 0. 
Zine, in ‘bundles, Is. per cwt. extra, 
Stung Sheet... per Ib. sa 


o coco o oo 


oe 


Oe ttt et et et 
oe 
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Sheet Iron, Galvanised flat, ordinary quality— 
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sil 


e2eossd © e oc enw 





THE BUILDER. 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES.°* 


Per Ft, Delivered. 
15 on, thirds ...... 214d. 26 oz. fourths .... 


Kone EES Soha easde Led ale. 
heey ae i He ‘ 


Ditto, tinted ........ 
© Not less than two crates. 
OILS, &c. 464 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes ...... gallon 0 2 2 
ee eee oe 023 
os ” » indrums .... e 0265 
Boiled ,, » in barrels .... ie 02 5 
” m7 in » Indrums . @ . : . 
. in drums............ 4 0 211 
Genuine Ground White Lead, per ton 29 15 0 
(Ia not less than 5 cwt. casks.) 
pee et, Ot cyedes bees ones perton 28 0 0 
Best Linseed Pea -eves percwt. 0 9 0 
Stockholm Tar ....... evecesess perbarrel 112 O 
VARNISHES, &c. ser ore 
6. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish............0+se00++ 08 
Sepertte Pale ikisstic Oak odesccesatcosece rt 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak ............ 0 10 


eecoocooscoooaccoea caack® 








Communications for insertion under BS fe beating 
should be addressed to “‘ The Editor,” and 

us not later than 6 p.m. on Wednesday. [XB We 
cannot publish Tenders unless au either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any in which the 


BASINGSTOKE. — For Basingstoke Drill Hall- 
Charlies J. Hair & J. C. ? 
surveyors, 23, Portland-chambers, 





BEXHILL.—For extension of sewer along Barnthorn- 
for the Bexhill Corporation :— 
Carey* 


PPerTrTrrritt tT fete tte 





.. £221 9 4 


RNHAM-ON-CROUCH. — For oe of water- 
me... in Church-road, etc., for the ban District 
Council :— 


W. H. French, Buckhurst Hill* 
[The contractor previously accepted 


CHARTHAM.—For erection of two new blocks at 
Chartham lum, for the Kent County Council :— 
R. & Co., Margate™..........0+.++++. £31,641 











vate street works in Hill Top- 
avenue, for the Cheadle Urban 





Colchester, M 
W. Clark, LEIBA. P.AS.L, kh. surveyor, 
3, S Rae ¢ . 


“of 





Je Ward. se 
DRIFFYDAM.—For Council school accommodation, 





with handicraft centre attached), the Leicester- 
Loe Oma ss Education tion" Qoenmastees. Mr. 
BE. G. Fowler, Architect, County Education Office, 
Leicester :— 
Bechertiigns £3,298 00;W. Moss & 
Cuithess & 2,899 00! Sons, Ltd. ... £2,789 00 
Griffin Bros. ... 2.883 10 0| W. Moss & Son 2,749 10 0 
Prine & So. .. 2,840 0 0| FP. Sleath......... 2,748 00 
J.C. & W. Maule &Co. 2,720 00 
Bon ......... 2820 001 E. Fox, Leices 
J. Cole & Sons ay 16] ter wc. 2608 00 
Hayoock Bros. 150 





281 


DOW NPATRICK.—For erection of a gamek 
5-7 for Lord Dunleath. Mr. E. L. Wolksasiinen 


-street, Bangor :— 
H. L. Chambers, Downpatrick? hes a 2120 
ELLISTOWN. _—For Council schoo! (accemmedaticn, 


Cons — 4. 99 Mr. E. G. F ~ mn Archit nook. yo 
mm? r. ‘o Archi Count 
pas tion Office, Leicester :— , 
J.C. Kellett & Griffin Bros. ... £1,950 0 0 
Son . £2,070 0 0) W. Moss & Son 1,935 00 
T.Elvins& Sons 2,070 00)| Hay sees P aa 1,922 19 0 
W. Maule&Co. 2,100 00 = . 1912 00 
T.Barker&Sons 2,020 00) FP. Bip toy Os 
Chitham & Co. 1,997 00 Rothley’... 1,895 00 
J.Cole & Sons 1,975 68) W. oss 
E. Fox 195° 00] Sons, Ltd. 1,890 00 





HACKBRIDGE.—For erection of a ferro-concrete 
ja a pr the Wandle, for the Croydon Bural District 
uncil :— 
2 SE eee 21,282 
HINCELEY. —Fer handicraft contre, ter the Leices- 
tershire County il Education Committee. Mr. 
E. G. Fowler, Architect, County Education Office, 


Leicester :— 

A. Jeffcote......... 2772 18 0: J.C. Kellett&Son £645 00 
Ww. M. | J. Hall&Son ... 61160 
Son, Ltd, . 60 00) EB, Fox...... . 2000 


W. Moss& Son.. 680 00/|J. Cole & Sons, 
T Barker&Sons 679 00/| Leicester*® 
Haycock Bros.... 662 15 0 


” 600 158 


LEICESTER. —For the erection of a Picture House 
in Belgrave- | e, Leicester, for the Star Picture House 
Co, Mr. T. ry Bowell, M.8.A., architect, 4, Market- 


oes 4 ton 
tham & Sons .. -, £2,920 0 Chitham & Co, ... £2,580 0 
Bradshaw Bros. 
W. Potter... . 
Clarke & Garrett 2,583 0 ridge- 
A” ae . 2,588 0 road, Leicester* 2,515 8 
LEWISHAM.—For kerbing, dhenneliieg, and making 
up the roadway and paving the footways of of 
-road with artificial stone Mr. van 
Putten, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Cat ford :— 

















ay Footways at 
| Boadway. per yd. super. 
General Stone and Marbie s. d, 
Co., Ltd... 5 6 
Atlas Stone Co., Le... = 43 
Thames Stone Co., Ltd. — 42 
AlexandraPavingCo.,Ltd. - 3 11} 
ZF. Rea. cki..00:00 | 176 0 0 _ 
. Woodham & Sons 1,740 0 0 _ 
Z. "“Mowlem & Co., Ltd. .. 1,724 0 0 _ 
W. Pearce ti—mititae 6 é 3 103° 
Fry Bros., Ltd. .. seneibianensnnats 1,665 0 Of — 


LONDON. _Bevuilding of Clerkenwell Fire Station, 
for ya London Gematy © a 





Seoseoocoocooesoo 
eocoocoosooosoo 


sa?) 

= 
Ss 
‘§ 
~ 


Coxhead 
{Fresh tenders are to be invited. } 


LONDON.—Improvement of sanitary arrangements 
at Plassy-road School, for the London County 


Council :— 
F. Smith & Co....... £698 10; A. Coldman & Son £447 15 





E. A. Boome & Co. 655 0| F. W. Loasby ....... 439 0 
og ~ tates 625 0/| W. Beattie ........ 425 0 

W. Bailey 66 0] W, Pollock ...... ses (0 
H. ,—- ea 588 ©|H. Line, 81, 





Thomas & Edge .. 519 0| Peckham-rye*... 350 0 


W. Mills & Sons,Ltd. 513 0 





LONDON.—For alterations to the police-station at 
Paddington. Mr. J. Dixon . aw F.R.1.B.A., archi- 
tect, New Scotland-yard, 8.W ce by Messrs. 
rating Son, & Chidgey, 8, ‘Adelphi terrace, Strand, 


W.C.:— 
Ashby & Horner ... £14,914 | Roome & Co.......... £13,701 
Prestige & Co. 14,693 | C. Wall, Ltd. ...... 13 691 
14,584 | Holliday & Green 
14,238} WOOd 0. seen 13,644 
14,130 | J. Garlick, “Ltd. ... 13,583 
14,675 | Willmott & Sons 13,477 

W. Taylor eebsee 13,926 J. W. Dickens ... 13,438 
McCormick & Sons Pe Patman & Fother- 

13, ingham ..... 13,388 
1a 738 | Adamson & Sons... 13,265 








LONDON.—Erection of receiving- ooom a. Grove 
BR for the ——— Asylums Board :— 
G. - -«» £000 | Chappell Bios. .....-... £265 
TT. W . Heath & Son... 365/ E. Paddle . ............ 259 
SID. cirestesarheoans 335 | BE. Wall 258 
W. Reason ...........00.. 315 | Howard & Brake, 145, 
red ary ag 8 High Holbora, 
Pasterfield & English 267 | 267 | We. im 
LONDON ies eblargen ment of Broadwater-road 
Weptvereth, for © oLeeden Comme Council :— 
F. W. Fietcher........ £1,138 0 0 
| SiR | ES 
BE aiseseesov0cees e000. + 2000---000008 1.108 1 0 
A lenin ~ 00 
ay ) See 1a 10 8 
| aE . 10800 00 
. & C. Bowyer, Ltd... — 
J Marslant’s done . Yoo 0 0 
hen Peckham’... 998 0 0 
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LONG BENTON,— For permanent isolation pavilion 
at Scaffold Hill, for Earsdon Joint Hospital Board. 
Mr. J. BR. MacMillen, — Council Of Offices, Shite- 
moor. Quantities by Architec 

W. Swan ......... £2,774 11 0 i Millar . vsbenees £1,787 00 
A. & J. Potts... 1,97716 0} A. L. H “7 1,775 19 6 
J. P. Bertram & A. Tait, 


} R. & A. 
ej Sons ............ 1,887 17 6 Seaton nero 
: R, Taylor..... ( aa 1,844 6 1! UE hist eaboms 1,723 36 
A 


witnere naietnemtainn oat eee a 





ih MULLINGAR. — For construction of sewerage 
; scheme, for the Mullinger Rural District Council : — 
rainger Bros., Belfast*.................. £13,555 4 2 





Airgas ny 


| NORTH WALSHAM (Norfolk).—For alterations to 
remises, for the London and Provincial Bank, Ltd. 

Soon. Morgan & Buckingham, F.S.1., A.R.I.B.A., 
architects and surveyors, Norwich :— 

i Se Pp eere £1,333 | Cornish & Gaymer... £21,247 

J. 8. Smith & Son... i T.Gil&Son... ... 1,187 


J. Hurn & Son ...... 
J. Youngs & Son ... 1,279 Norwich* SOS 1,175 
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Austrian 


DRY, FIRST-CLASS, MILD GRAINED 


wainscot Oak 


SYDNEY PRIDAY, 


KING WILLIAM HOUSE, 2a, EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C. 
Depot : Wainscot Sheds, Millwall, E. T.N.: Avenue 667. 


Abolish 
Mistakes 


in filing letters, accounts, ete., by using 
a perfect equipment. 
You get this, the fine result of a life- 
time of experiment and experience, in 


The Amberg Way 


which is the last word in simple and 
scientific letter-filing. It saves in every 
direction, and pays all who adopt it. 
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INDEXING 





can be readily adapted to any vertical 
cabinets, and adds wonderfully to their 
efficiency. 


If you cannot call, write for Catalogue Aj. 


AMBERG FILE & INDEX CO., 
27, Little Britain, E.C. 
"Phone : City 3493 (Two lines). 











THE BUILDER. 


RE DHILLS-—For erection of a creamery at MK 
Co. Cavan, for the Co-operative Society. Mr. P. J. 
Brady, C.E.. architect, gmat os 

Ww. McKerman, Clones* coveserepsbione SObOO 


SHOREHAM.—For the erection of Council school, 
for Ly West Sussex Education Committee :— 
W. Willett, Shoreham® LEC eR IES SE £3,836 





SOU THEN D-ON- SEA, — For construction of jetty 
adjoining the Chalkwell Esplanade, for the ‘Town 
—- go - 

. W. Pedrette, Enfield* ‘ccmowl . £462 19 4 


SOUTHEND. ON-SEA. —Foe the ‘execution of street 

works, for the Corporation :— 

Davey & Armitage*: Bryant- wo £452 ; k 
passage, Ditton Court-road, £65 1 w. Ps 
Chalkwell Park-drive. section 1, £1870, "s- 
road, £1,605. W. Buxton* - Surbiton. road, 

2, £566 ‘4s. yo ; Westcliffe Park-drive, section 
2, £1,699 178. 9d. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—For poms bituminous road- 
surfacing material in Cliff Town-parade, for the 
Corporation :— 

Highways Construction Co., Ltd.,* 3s. 8d. per yard. 


SPALDING. — For erection of six houses at 
Gosberton, for the ding Rura! District Council :— 
Vamplew Bros., kney,* £719 for two pairs at 
esthorpe; £726 for two pairs on the main 
road; and ‘£1,080, with £70 extra “for fencing 

and gates, at Cape's Entry. 











SWANSEA.—For erection of a temporary school to 
accommodate 495 scholars. Mr. E, E, Morgan, Borough 





Humphreys, Ltd £3,720 0 
Bp EE Ae TI ccdaiicenndccimiabapeinapnitn 3,445 18 2 
J. Harrison & Co. 3,415 2 1 
y BO RRR ee 3,100 0 0 
J. McManus 3°91 0 0 
BE EE ES: 225 0 0 
IE Be IO vciincetecsecsascososentunn 2,900 0 0 
T. W. Palmer & Co. ...ccecee.. coves. 2,858 0 O 
1, Spra Ds. duissieeisighenmatinphpininstade 00 
reat. “ 00 
icholls . sain on 6 

D. Jenkins, Ltd. . 2, 0 
G. Davies, Paxton- ‘yard, “Swansea* 2,554 9 8 


TULLYVIN (Cootehill). hee of a creamery, 
for the niuiaie a Society. Mr. P. J. Brady, C.E., 
architect, 

T. Brady, Gootehill® vqudpummnenocenesniaitiniiiins £222 10 





WESTHAMPNETT. —For construction of Felpham 
sewage scheme, for the Westhampnett Rural District 
Council :— 

F. Osman & Co., Southampton* ............ £3,299 


J. d. ETRIDGE, J* 


SLATE MERCHANTS. 











EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone: Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


SETHMAL GREEN. LONDON. &. 





[FEBRUARY 27, 1914. 


WARMINSTER.—For erection of an ks 
hospital in the Bradley-road, Mr. A. Lawto, 


tect, Werminster »-— =~ 
LAnz0Y, .......--000-000e £2,973 | Parsons Br, 
Dyer & Sons ......... 2,945 | Westbury. Wilt.'3 09 
R. Butcher & Son... 2,913 a a 
[ Architect's estimate, £2,916 
WILLESDEN .—PFor makin up Waxlow-road 
O. Claude Robson, Borough surveyor. +) = ' 
Couneil Offices, Willesden A et 
T. Adame............ £2,991 13; F.G Brumme * £286 
J. Latter ....-:s00.00 2,957 0 | , 
a 








Ham Hill Stone. 
Doulting Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, , Limite 


(ineorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. T 
The Doulting Stone Go), * 8% 


Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 





halte.—The Seysse! and Metallic Lan 

halte Co, (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, Poultry, 

E.C.—The best and cheapest materials fordam 

courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, fix 

roofs, stables, cqanaiieas and milk-rooms, grap 

aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Con- 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. 1.N. 2644 Central, 





SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd. 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS. 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
executed. 


69 & 70, Dean-street, Soho, W 





Telephone: DALSTON Lm. 
a ££. connected 
firm @ 

ay 7. 7 ‘Tase SCHL & Co, 


Mildmay Works, Mildmay Pettit Islington, ¥. 
EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS.” 





ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal and Vertica! Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, and other Floors. 





The best materials and workmanship are supplied b» 


French Asohale 


Whose name and address should be inserted in al 
specifications. 


For estimates, quotations, and ai! information 
Apply at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 


——_ 
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Be A perfect success. builder tried ever? 
i ot he knew of, but a Ry Be till he fixe « your 
~, * Emperor. 
ee “Absolutely successful. Cured weave all other cowls had failed. Am 
ae recommending the ‘Emperor’ to everyone with a smoky ——v te 
27 “ Ewart’s ‘Em r’ cowl has cured chimne @ no 
i. : ever a hundred fixed dann Ler sig 
‘ Write to-day for Catalogue 55 EWART & SON, Ltd., 
ie th Established 1834. 
% $46-350 Euston Road, London N.W. 
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